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PEEFACE 



The following pages do not claim to be founded upon 
elaborate research. The author's primary interest was 
philosophical; but philosophy, he held, must be studied in 
connexion with its history; and he devoted much of his 
time to the study of the Greek philosophers. In their 
writings he found an unprejudiced and continuous en- 
deavour to give clear answers to the fundamental ques- 
tions of knowledge and reality. And it is as an estimate, 
from the philosophical point of view, of the history and 
results of Greek thought that his work is now published. 
It is hoped also that it may prove of value to students as 
an introduction to Greek philosophy. The labours of the 
editors have been specially directed towards fitting it for 
the latter purpose. 

The author did not live to write out any part of the book. 
Bat for many years he had been accustomed, as part of 
his university work, to lecture upon some period of Greek 
philosophy. He used few notes in lecturing, but he made 
constant reference to the text of the writers with whom 
he dealt ; and he* spoke so slowly that a rapid writer could 
take down almost every word. The material placed at the 
disposal of the editors has been preserved in this way ; and 
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ihej have endeavoured to present it to the reader in a form 
which does not obtrude its origin in the class-room. They 
are encouraged to believe that this is not an impossible 
task by the reception already given to the author's 
DevdqpmerU of Modem Philosophy. 

The first three parts of the present volume, which deal 
with the early Greek thinkers, with Plato, and with 
Aristotle, are taken from lectures given in the University 
of Glasgow in 1897-98 and the succeeding academical year. 
A later course has, however, been drawn upon for the 
concluding chapter both of Part 11. and of Part III. 
The account of the Stoic philosophy which follows has 
been compiled from two different sets of lectures. One 
of these, given in 1899-1900, contains a brief sketch of 
the thinking of the Stoics as a whole. The other, two 
years later, enters in much greater detail into their dis- 
cussions of the theory of knowledge: but this course 
was brought to a sudden close by the author's fatal 
illness. 

In preparing the work for publication the editors have 
added a number of references to authorities in the foot- 
notes. These have not been distinguished in printing from 
the references which the author himself gave to his students. 
Square brackets have been used only when the note is 
intended to modify a statement in the text, or where the 
editors are not sure that the author would have adopted 
their words. In his lectures on the early philosophers 
before Plato the author seems to have used Bitter and 
Preller's Historia FhUosophice Ghcecce as a text-book. When 
this is quoted the reference to the original authority is 
given in parentheses. In other cases, where the original 
authority seems to have been used but the passage is also 
to be found in Bitter and Preller's book, the section of the 
latter is added in parentheses. The eighth edition of 
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Sitter and Preller has been used, and it is cited through- 
out as E.P. 

The editors desire to place on record their great obliga- 
tions to Dr Henry Jackson, O.M., Begius Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge ; Mr H. H. Joachim, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; and Mr W. D. Eoss, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, who have assisted them in revising the proof-sheets. 
They are not responsible for the final form in which any 
statement appears, but many valuable suggestions are due 
to them, and they have detected errors which otherwise 
might have escaped editorial notice. The thanks of the 
editors are due also to Mr J. A. Smith, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, who read the work in MS.; to Mr John 
Handyside, Edinburgh University, who has assisted in 
various ways ; and to Dr John Burnet, Professor of Greek 
at St Andrews, for enabling them to give references to the 
forthcoming second edition of his Early Cheek Philosophy. 
The Indexes have been compiled by the author's daughter, 
Mrs C. J. Hamilton. 

W. E. S. 

E. P. a 

October 1908. 
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THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY 



INTEODUCTION 

Greek philosophy forms a continuous development. The 
Aristotelian system is based on and complementary to the 
Platonic both in general character and in its treatment of 
special problems. The Platonic system, in its turn, can be 
understood only as carrying out tendencies which had found 
expression in earlier thought. The interest of these earlier 
thinkers is not merely historicaL They exhibit philosophy 
in the making. And if we seek to solve the problem of 
the place of philosophical reflexion in human culture as a 
whole, we can approach an answer only by the slow method 
of tracing the origin and history of thought. Greek philo- 
sophy has impressed itself on modem thinking, raising 
the problems for it and suggesting the methods of their 
solution. It implied a conception of the general aim and 
possibilities of philosophy to which modem thought must 
SMljust itself, adopting, rejecting, or modifying it It is 
besides the one instance in history of a reflective move- 
ment which, starting from the mythical stage, has afterwards 

A 



2 INTRODUCTION 

built for itself an independent foundation and established 
an independent position. 

At the same time, the influence of the earlier mythical 
stage may be traced in the speculative distinctions of appar- 
ently disinterested thinking as they come before us in the 
Greek philosophers. One very general point may be taken 
as illustrating this. The view that it is the business of 
philosophy to find a conception which will unify the results 
of the special sciences has an unmistakable resemblance 
to a characteristic of the earliest myths. For they seek to 
give a complete story of how things have come about, such 
as will satisfy the rudimentary needs of the inquiring mind. 
And this resemblance suggests the interesting question 
whether the developed conception of the philosophical mind 
has more justification or other foundation in the reality of 
things than the primitive mythological impulse which 
expressed itself in early stories of gods and men. 

In the earliest efforts of Greek philosophy we can detect 
more than this general resemblance between philosophical 
and mythological conceptions. The characteristic of the 
mythological work is twofold. There is, in the first place, 
the primitive process called personificcUion, which lies at the 
root of animism, the tendency to regard objects and processes 
of nature as like in kind to personal beings and human 
activities. Equally prominent, in the second place, is the 
tendency to depict the personal being, his motives, thoughts, 
and acts, after the gross image of eostemcU things. Thus, in 
the stage of mythical reflexion, the Soul is represented in 
most material fashion. At first it is no more than the 
shadowy aerial image of the corporeal living being. Such 
a soul is anything but the bearer of those psychical activities 
which are familiar enough in the details of ordinary life. 
At a still earlier stage, the thoughts, feelings, and actions of 
the human being were not regarded as the expression of a 
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shadowy double of the concrete person; they were repre- 
sented, without distinction of corporeal and spiritual, as 
merely dependent on the living body. 

The main lines of development which proceed from this 
mythical basis are the cosmological and the psychological. 
It has been well said that the problem of cosmological 
speculation differs from the aim of mythology in this : that 
while the latter represented the connexions between its 
assumed ground and existing realities after the crude fashion 
of temporal sequence, the more philosophical view raised the 
question, what is the permanent element in real existence 
and of what are actual things composed ? ^ The change of 
question implied a restriction upon the free play of imagina- 
tion, which constitutes the difference between philosophy and 
mythology. The cosmological inquiry generally aimed, in 
the first instance, at what Aristotle called a material principle 
or cause of things.* The simplicity of the answers given 
corresponds to the imperfect development of the experience 
which called for explanation. And the gradual deepening of 
these answers was determined not merely by insight into the 
imperfection of preceding solutions, but by increased range 
and accuracy of concrete experience. Indeed, the most serious 
obstacle to understanding the course of Greek speculation is 
that the character and history of the ordinary knowledge of 
nature among the Greeks are known to us only in outline. 

From the early Ionian school to the time of Plato there 
can be traced a tolerably definite line of speculations as to 
the permanent substratum {vkrj) of natural fact and as to 
the way in which that substratum is connected with the 
particulars of concrete experience. The psychological line 
of development is not conspicuous till a later stage. 

^ Burnet, Ecudy Oreeh Philosophy, (ipx^O of a material kind {h tKris 

8> (10, 2nd ed.) cYSci) alone are the principles of all 

^ "The majority of the earliest things."— Arist. Jfe«. A 983 b 6. (R.P. 

philosophers thought that principlen 10.) 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHT BEFORE PLATO 



CHAPTER I 

THE EAKLY IONIAN PHILOSOPHERS 

1. Thales of MUetus.^ — We begin with the thinker to 
whom Aristotle assigned the position of leader in phil- 
osophical specnlatioa When Aristotle called Thales the 
leader, the first of those who speculated philosophically on 
nature,^ he undoubtedly implied a contrast between the 
tenor of the new conception and something which had 
preceded it. What that something is, Aristotle nowhere 
explicitly declares. It is probable, however, that he has in 
view the antecedent mythologies, whether in their cruder 
form, as expressed, for example, in Hesiod, or in a more 
developed fashion, as in the speculations of Pherecydes. 
The characteristic of the new line of investigation of which 
Thales is regarded as the originator was certainly that it 
took for its object the structure of the universe as it existed 
and was apprehended, and sought to find an explanation o£ 

^ Bom about 625 b.c. ; died about ' 6 r^s rotoLOrjis ipxny^t ^t^o<ropias. 
647 B.O. — Arist. Met. A 983 b 20. (R.P. 10.) 
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it in some component, constituenj^ or relation of that uni- 
verse itself. The term <^i/o-£9 (nature), as we can see more 
definitely from the immediate successor of Thales, was 
beginning to lose its personified significance and to retain 
as the fundamental elements of its meaning (1) the total 
mass of actual fact, and (2) the generating principle thereof. 

Thales, then, beginning his speculation on nature, seems 
to have offered as the fundamental principle of explanation — 
Water.^ All things are formed from water; water is the 
primitive substance of all that is. On what he based this 
assertion, by what arguments he defended it, we do not 
know. Already in Aristotle's time there was only tradition 
respecting the utterances of Thales.* It is to be added, how- 
ever, that Tbales evidently did not contemplate any such 
separation as afterwards was seen to be inevitable between 
the material substratum (as we call it) and the motive power 
or principle of change. To him evidently these two, being 
and change, were identical. Water, we may suppose, trans- 
formed itself into the variety of the changing universe by 
some inherent principle, or power of movement, which was 
not distinct from the material substratum itself. It cannot 
even be said that Thales attempted even in the most general 
terms to define in what way, or by what procedure, the ma- 
terial substratum transformed itself into the variety of the 
changing universe. That he identified the inherent principle 
of change with what is divine in nature and with the soul ' 
must be interpreted as meaning only that for Thales the 
fundamental principle of the universe was naturally the 
greatest, the divine, and that, like all the early thinkers, he 
drew no distinction between what we call mechanical or 

1 AriBUMeL A 988 b 21. (R.P. 10.) (^•ffBv irinna irX-fipn $t&v tlvat. 405 a 

3 Ari8t.3fee. A983b22. (R.P. 10.) 19: fouct U Ka\ BaXrjs . . . Kanrruc6y 

5 Arist. De An, i. 411 a 7 : icoi ip ri riiv ^jnahf i^oXo/Sfiv. (R.P. 13, 

r^ 8Ay 94 Tiyts aMiP {r^v ^vx^v) 13 a.) 

fi€fuxOal <p€uny^ ZBw taws ical BaXris 
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externally determined movement, and spontaneous, self- 
determined change such as appears to be due to the souL 
Throughout the thought of this early period, the term V^v^if 
(soul) has a far wider denotation than with us. It signifies 
quite generally the principle of movement at large. 

2. Anaximandeb of Miletus.^ — ^Far more important, because 
representing a much more advanced stage of abstraction, is 
the work of Anaximander, who is regarded as the immediate 
successor of Thales. Anaximander, according to tradition, 
was among the first to do work in astronomical science. 
He is said to have been the first to construct a map ; and the 
first to have constructed the sun-dial^ (though this is prob- 
ably erroneous). His speculations about the visible universe 
he is said to have embodied in a work on nature (wept 
<f>va€<0<;), of which nothing but a few words now remain.' 
Anaximander, so far ^ the specially philosophical side of his 
work is concerned*, brings forward, as the principle or founda- 
tion of all that is, what he called the Infinite (to aweipov) — 
an ambiguous term, of which Anaximander does not seem to 
have offered any unambiguous explanation. It is perhaps 
from a misunderstanding of a passage in Theophrastus that a 
later writer has said, " Anaximander was the first to use the 
term principle, or beginning (apxH)-"^ Probably Theo- 
phi^tus only meant to say that Anaximander was the first 
to declare as the principle and element of things, ' the In- 
finite.' In all probability Anaximander did speak of his 
'Infinite' as the * beginning' of things, for, however con- 
f usedly he may have conceived the matter, his speculations 
about the universe involved the distinction between the 
primitive condition and what follows therefrom. 

1 Born about 610 B.c. ; died after Simpl. Phy$. 24, 18.) 

540 B.C. ^ ftfmros rovTo roffyofia KOfilaas rrjs 

2 R.P. 16. (Diog. Laert. ii. 1.) Apx^s.— R.P. 16. 

3 R.P. 16. (Theophrast. fr. 2 ap. 
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In the second place, Aristotle repeatedly and explicitly 
assigns to Anaximander a definite conception of the way in 
which the multiplicity, the variety, of things is generated 
from the Infinite. He uses always for the process the term 
iKxplpea-dcu (separation), and, as the general marks of the 
variety, the term ivavriornre^^ (the Opposites). The 
Opposites are sundered out from the Infinite. These op- 
posites we no doubt name now by the terms of qualities — 
dry and moist, cold and hot ; but it is quite certain that the 
abstract notion of quality formed no part of the philosophical 
equipment at that time. There was no distinction then 
between thing and quality, such as is logically possible now. 
Anaximander meant by 'the Hot,' 'the Cold/ the concrete 
qtmnta or masses, forming part of the visible, tangible world,^ 
brought together, so to speak, rather in a collective fashion 
than logically by abstraction. 

It would follow from this that Anaximander, so far as the 
general process of change in the universe is concerned, con- 
ceived of it as a constant emergence of opposites from the 
substratum, their coexistence in varying amounts, and in all 
probability their return according to some general law into 
the substratum itself — a cyclical process, in which the relation 
of the opposites to one another is metaphorically represented 
by the help of the term aBixia (injustice, intrusion): the 
one opposite being conceived to encroach or intrude on 
the other.^ Evidently Aristotle is proceeding on the ground 

^ Arist. Phys. i. 187 a 20. (R.P. "Anaximander of Miletus, son of 

16 c.) Praxiades, a fellow-citizen and asso- 

2 Hot, cold, dry, moist, are roughly ciate of Thales, said that the principle 

equivalent to fire, air, earth, water — [= material cause] and first element 

the four elements. In Aristotle fire of things was the Infinite, he being 

is the hot -dry, air the hot -moist, the first to introduce this name for 

earth the cold -dry, and water the the principle. He says it is neither 

cold-moist. water, nor any other of what are now 

' Theophrastus's account of Anaxi- called the elements, but a substance 

mander is as follows : — {^^is) diflferent from them, which is 
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of this notion of encroachment or intrusion when he says 
that according to Anaximander's view the ultimate com- 
ponent of things could not be any one of the elements, for 
if it were ^y one of these, by surpassing, as it were, all the 
others, it would destroy the variety of things.^ 

Anaximander is also credited with a quantity of specula- 
tion of an astronomical kind^ the outlines of which at 
least must be taken into account before we endeavour to 
answer the fundamental question, what is the significance 
of the term aireipov as applied to what undoubtedly must 
be regarded as the material substratum of the visible and 
tangible universe? 

Anaximander offers a very peculiar account of what we 
may call the cosmological system. Without defining the 
mode in which the successive changes come about, he 
seems to have taught that somehow from the Infinite 
there was separated off that which contained in itself the 
source of the Warm and the Cold ; that these were sundered 
from one another in the generation of things ; that on the 
one hand the cold element is a kind of covering of air 
surrounding the earth-with-its-quantum-of-water, and that 
on the other hand the fiery element is wrapped round the 
air like bark round a tree, as he puts it pictorially. 

This second envelope of fire or perhaps of fiery vapour 
is in some way broken up. It is not impossible that the 
breaking up may have been vaguely explained by Anaxi- 

infinite, from which arise all the poetical terms, 

heayens (ohpayol) and the worlds He did not ascribe the origin of 

(Kiffnoi) within them. things to any alteration {dWoioKris) 

And into that from which things in matter, but said that the opposi- 

take their rise they pass away once tions in the substratum, which was a 

more, ' as is ordained ; for they make boundless body, were separated out." 

I'eparation and satisfaction {9i96pai — R.P. 16. (SimpL Phy$, 24, 13.) 

'fwjir Koi rlffuf) to one another for ^ Arist. Phy$, iiL 204 b 22. (R.P. 

their injustice according to the ap- 16 b.) 

pointed time ' (irard rV '^^^ xp^yov ^ See Burnet, Maaiy Qreek Phil. 

Ti^ir), as he says in these somewhat 62*73 (61-72, 2nd ed.) ; and R.P. 19-21. 
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mander fiom the analogy of the familiar experience of the 
sling. The circular motion, it might have been thought, 
would give rise to this breaking up of the continuous 
envelope into certain rings or hoops which Anaximander 
represented as encircling the earth-with-its-covering-of-air, 
and themselves surrounded by coverings of air. These 
sheaths of air had orifices through which the fiery vapour 
escaped and became visible; and by these orifices Anaxi- 
mander explained the appearance of the sun and stars 
and their changes. The hoops or wheels of fiery vapour 
which thus constituted the heavenly bodies were at vari- 
ous distances from the earth; and Anaximander's con- 
ception, if represented pictorially, would take form as a 
series of three or, including the earth, of four concentric 
circles, the outer boundary of the wheel of the sun being 
the most distant from us, and the total diameter of the 
orbit of the sun being twenty-eight times the diameter of 
the earth. As the sun itself was regarded as no larger 
than the earth, its inner boundary was the circumference 
of a circle whose diameter was twenty-seven times that of 
the earth ; the inner diameter of the orbit of the moon was 
eighteen times that of the earth; the stars, especially the 
Milky Way, had an orbit whose inner diameter was nine 
times that of the earth.^ The only interest here is (1) the 
conception of the stars as being nearer than moon or 
sun, and (2) the evidently designed arrangement of the 
numbers expressing the distances: they are multiples of 
three. 

In the centre of the cosmical system was the earth, 
which Anaximander regarded as somehow maintained in 
its position in the centre by its equal distance from what 

^ This is an inference of P. Tannery of the diameter of the eun, due to 
{Science JidUne, 91). There is obvi- a confusion betweoi the outer and 
ously a discrepancy in the accounts inner diameter of the ring. 
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surrounded it. In figure the earth resembled the section 
of a solid pillar, and the diameter of the fiat surface was 
three times the depth of the solid section. 

This definitely formed system is what the later authorities 
seem to understand by the term xoa/jLo^ ; and in their ex- 
pressions about Anaximander's view there is implied an 
ill-defined distinction between Koafio^ and ovpavo^. We 
shall find later these two terms reappearing with a con- 
siderably altered meaning. At first the oipavo^ seems to 
have been conceived as the more comprehensive of the 
two.^ In connexion with these terms we are also informed 
that according to Anaximander there were infinite worlds, 
and with this assertion seems to go an opinion recorded 
on some authority by Cicero. '' Anaximander's opinion 
was," says Velleius in Cicero,* " that there were gods who 
came into being, rising and passing away at' long inter- 
vals, and that these were the innumerable worlds." The 
generated gods here are evidently the infinite, that is, the 
indefinitely numerous, worlds; but it is not easy to de- 
termine what is meant by their "rising and setting at 
long intervals." Zeller is of opinion that the intervals 
are of time, Burnet that they are of space. According to 
the one, therefore, 'the innumerable worlds' means no 
more than the constant generation of an ordered world out 
of the Boundless, and the equally constant return thereto. 
According to the other, the worlds that are formed must 
to some extent coexist — an opinion which in its own way 
anticipates the later doctrine of Democritus and Epicurus, 
according to which by necessity, owing to the infinite 
concourse of atoms, there must be formed side by side in 



^ *Araiifuuf9pos . . . itpxh" ^^ r&y lUf, Hcer, i. 6.) 
hvrav ^^aiv rwd rov iiirtlpov, i^ Ijs • Cic. Deor, Nat, i. 26. Cf. Burnet, 

ylpfffBai robs olpewobs Koi robs h Early Greek PhU, 67 (64, 2nd ed.); 

abroTs ir(((rMouf.— R.P. 17 a. (Hippolyt R.P. 21, 21 a b. 
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the void innumerable worlds, separate but coexisting. On 
the whole, I think the balance of probability is with Zeller, 
and that Cicero or his authority mixed up two distinct 
doctrines of Anaximander ; for we learn that Anaximander 
in his own way anticipated a quite different doctrine of the 
atomists, by which they sought to explain the gods ajid 
daemons of popular theology. 

Anaximander's cosmical view presents, as we see, a curious 
if distant analogy to the very much later conception called 
technically the Nebular Theory ; and we might even hypo- 
thetically assume that his Infinite or Boundless was vaguely 
represented as a vaporous mass which by internal movement 
split up into the definite forms of the cosmos. There is an 
equally interesting and equally vague resemblance between 
later theories and certain speculations of Anaximander re- 
garding the genesis of organic life. Living creatures, 
Anaximander says, arose from the moist as it was evap- 
orated by the heat of the sun. Man at the outset was like 
the fish. His reason for insisting that man had not origin- 
ally the form he now has shows some acuteness. "While 
other animals quickly find food for themselves, man alone 
requires a long period of suckling. Hence he could never 
have survived had he been originally as he now is."^ 

We may now put the final inquiry as to the definite 
character of that important factor, the principle of things, 
characterised by him as boundless, infinite, indeterminate. 
We start, of couri^e, with the admission that at all events 
the Boundless was corporeal, although in respect to this 
admission it must be borne in mind that for us the cor- 
poreal has definiteness through the opposition to spirit or 
mind, which must have been wholly absent from the thought 
of Anaximander. In its own nature the principle of things, 
as Anaximander treats it, is distinct from any of the quali- 

1 R.P. 22. (Ps.-Plut. Strom, fr. 2. Ihx. 679, 17.) 
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tatively definite opposites which are separated out from 
it. Is it then to be conceived of as a mixture of these 
qualitatively distinct opposites, either of the nature of (1) 
mechanical juxtaposition, or of (2) chemical combination? 
Or is it to be conceived of as (3) wholly devoid of quality ? 
or if it has quality of its own, is (4) that quality inter- 
mediate between the elementary opposites or some pairs 
of them?i 

(1) Although Aristotle frequently uses the term ^trifia 
(mixture) with reference to Anaximander, his expressions 
enable us at once to reject the view that the Infinite is 
just the boundless coexistence of the elementary opposites. 
Aristotle repeatedly contrasts the view of Anaximander 
with later conceptions, such as that of Empedocles, of which 
this description would be an accurate account.^ 

(2) It is more diflSlcult to deal with the second inter- 
pretation, according to which the Boundless would be con- 
ceived of as in a state of, so to speak, chemical indifference. 
Still it can hardly be thought justifiable to impose this 
tolerably definite conception on the records of the notion 
as put forward by Anaximander. 

(3) And it is certainly impossible to ascribe to Anaxi- 
mander the conception of a substratum which is wholly 
devoid of specific quality. Undoubtedly the distinction 
he draws between the principle and elementary opposites 
separated out from it, leads logically, and by a very simple 
step, to the antithesis of unqualified matter and its quali- 
ties ; but the utmost we may say is that Anaximander does 
not assign a specific quality to the principle ; we cannot say 
that he defines the principle as devoid of quality. 

(4) As regards the last view, that Anaximander repre- 
sented the Infinite as being something intermediate between 

^ Cf. Burnet, Early Cheek Phil,5B. ^ Cf. Burnet, EaHy Greek Phil. 54. 
(52,2nded.) (59,2nded.) 
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the elements, it finds its only support from the negative 
argument that we do not know who else is referred to by 
Aristotle when he criticises some sudi view. On the other 
hand, Aristotle explicitly says of those who adopted such 
a view that they regard the generation of things as coming 
about by the process of thickening and thinning, and con- 
trasts with that view the theory of Anaximander.^ 

It remains then to ask whether any more definite inter- 
pretation of the term dwetpov can be reached. It may mean 
obviously * without qualitative distinctness/ 'without Umit 
in space/ 'without limit in time/ 'without want or de- 
ficiency.' Now, in regard to these, only the last can be 
said to be unambiguously indicated by Anaximander himself. 
He does give apparently as a reason for the characteristic 
of boundlessness, that the principle must be capable of 
yielding the whole cycle of generation : it must be aireipov, 
that generation may not cease.^ But there must be added 
to this that, also in accordance with Anaximander's view, 
such boundlessness would be incompatible with the posses- 
sion of any one specific qualitative distinctness on the part 
of the principle. On his view apparently generation would 
cease were the principle to be of one kind only. Accordingly 
we must add to the mark of infinite potentiality something of 
the nature of qualitative indifference. 

^ Cf. Bumet, Early Greek Phil, than air, and then they explain the 

57, note 66. (59, note 2, 2nd ed.) variety of things by supposing that 

His view turns on the following they are generated by thickening 

passage in Aristotle, Phy$. i. 187 a and thinning. . . . The others, re- 

12: ''As to the assertions of the garding the elementary opposites as 

natural philosophers (^viriiroO, two inhering in the One, say that they 

varieties are to be distinguished, are separated out from it, as Anazi- 

The first regard the fundamental mander declares, and as those say 

substratum, corporeal in character, who assert the conjoint existence of 

as one, either one of the three (fire, a One and Many, as, 6.^., Empedocles 

air, water) or something different, and Anaxagoras. " (R.P. 16c.) 

which is thicker than fire and finer ^ R^p^ ^j ^^ (P8..piut. Plao, I 8, 3.) 
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Moreover, as, according to Anaximander — though it is 
put by him in rather vaguer terms than by his successors — 
there is a constant cycle of generation, there must also be 
allowed to his notion a certain reference to infinity of 
time. Not that this was either peculiar to him or very 
definite. The conception of an absolute limit of time, if 
possible at all for the human intellect, does not present 
itself among the early Greek thinkers. 

Finally, Anaximander's notion does not explicitly exclude, 
but it can hardly be said in any way to include, the definite 
conception of boundlessness in space. He may have thought 
vaguely of an unexhausted and inexhaustible quarUvm of 
reality which extended beyond the limits of the formed 
world or cosmos; but his representation of that is extra- 
ordinarily vague. 

The interest attaching to this notion of the aireipov is, I 
think, that it marks the first step in the progress, which 
the Greek mind took with remarkable rapidity, of abstraction 
from the concrete reality. For though the aireipov is still 
held as something existing in rerum natv/ra, yet, in the 
conception of it, all the features which characterise concrete 
objects are removed: the first opposition is made between 
the real which is not directly apprehended but is held on 
grounds of logical necessity, and the apparent world of 
multiform concrete existences which is apprehended through 
the senses. 

3. Anaxdcenes. — Anaximander is said to have had as 
immediate follower the third representative of the Early 
Ionian School — ^Anaximenes,^ a native of Miletus. Accord- 
ing to Anaximenes the principle of things was one and 
boundless, but not, as with Anaximander, indeterminate in 
respect of quality : it had the specific nature of Air (ai^p). 

^ Died probably before 600 B.c. 
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It is obvious from our authorities that Auaximenes in this 
opinion was mainly influenced by consideration of the 
function which Air plays in supporting animal life.^ The 
vital air, the breath, is that which supports and sustains 
the human body, and from that analogy Anaximenes pro- 
ceeded to the general position that the whole Cosmos de- 
pended on Breath or Air. In its own nature this principle 
possesses the capacity for movement or change. Just as 
the aireipov had been regarded by Anaximander as in 
constant movement, so Air or Breath was constantly active.^ 
From it arise and into it pass all the definite concrete objects 
of the Cosmos, and they do so by the process of thickening 
and thinning (Condensation and Barefaction). 

With this general doctrine Anaximenes united certain 
special positions with regard to the astronomical system.^ 

* R. P. 24. (Ps.-Plut. Plac. I 3,4.) ' For which see Burnet, Early Oreek 
a R.P. 26. (Simpl. Phys. 26, 28.) PhU, 79 ff. (§ 29, 2nd ed.) 
R.P. 28. (Hippolyt. Ref, Hcer. i. 7.) 
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CHAPTER II 

PYTHAGORAS AND THE PYTHAGOREANS 

The Ionian school is no doubt rightly characterised as 
prevailingly physical in its ideas and methods. But it 
prepared the way for much more abstract conceptions and 
for distinctions which imply — ^if they do not rest on — ^the 
opposition between the abstract and the concrete. The 
Pjrthagorean school represents a more developed stage in 
this kind of reflexion — so much more developed than any- 
thing which precedes, that it stands out in the history of 
Greek thought as constituting an independent source which 
determined one Une of thought in all the later Greek work. 
Unfortunately, however, it is almost impossible to recover 
the earliest forms of Pythagorean speculation. Our author- 
ities are almost all of relatively late date. The school of 
Pythagoreanism had a continuous though somewhat dis- 
turbed existence, incorporated readily elements from quite 
different philosophical views, and therefore, while retaining 
some of its original positions, applied them in quite novel 
ways. Our authorities almost without exception relate to 
these later developments of Pythagoreanism. In a broad 
historical way there are perhaps only two main points about 
which we can feel assured that we possess traces of the work 
of the early Pythagoreans: their views on Transmigration, 
and their interest in and promotion of mathematical studies. 

B 
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(It is an interesting question how they came to combine 
these two.) 

The founder of the Pythagorean school was by universal 
consent Pythagoras,^ a native of Samos, who must, even 
outside Magna Grsecia, the region specially afifected by 
Pythagoreanism, have very early attained a high reputation. 
Heraclitus writes of him, '' P}rthagoras, son of Mnesarchus, 
practised inquiry beyond all other men, and made himself 
a wisdom of his own, which was but a knowledge of many 
things and an art of mischief."' Of his career very little 
is known : there are biographies of him with abundance of 
detail, but all belonging to the period of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
after the Christian Era, resting on no authority, and demon- 
strably false. The travels ascribed to Pythagoras may have 
some foundation in fact, or they may only rest on the 
obvious similarity of some of his views to Egyptian and 
Oriental doctrines. About the age of forty he settled at 
Croton in Magna GrsDcia, and there beyond a doubt he 
was successful, largely owing to the historical circumstances 
of the moment, in founding what was later called a 0iaao<: 
(Order or Society), which practised a certain rule of life 
and also a common ritual or ceremonial, which finds ex- 
pression in a large body of rules, but which we cannot now 
very clearly understand.^ 

The Pythagorean society, the fate of which was determined 
by political movements, was probably not at first political 
in character, but ethical, social, or religious. Certainly a 
community of this kind could hardly fail to exercise political 
influence, all the more by reason of the peculiar conditions 
of political life in the small Greek City- States. Whether 
the secrecy of doctrine which we find ascribed to the 

^ Said to have been bom about ' R.P. 31 a. (Diog. Laert viiL 6.) 
582 B.O. and to have died about 506 ' See Burnet, £(M^y Cfreek Phil, 
B.O. 98 ff. 
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Pythagore^ concerned the doctrines or ceremonials of the 
community on its practical side or related to their more 
abstract speculations in mathematics can hardly be made 
out with certainty. It seems perhaps to us a little un- 
natural to assume that secrecy was inculcated with regard 
to geometrical theories ; but we have evidence distinctly in 
favour of this view, and we know of no secret religious 
doctrines which might have constituted a special sacred 
possession of the members of the society. It is not impos- 
sible that at a later date the two things grew into a kind 
of combination, and thdt the latent possibility of symbolic 
interpretation which attaches to mathematical theorems and 
principles became explicit. Even pretty early one of the 
peculiar diagrams of the Pythagoreans, the regular penta- 
gram, was certainly adopted as a kind of symbol of wel- 
come, or of fellowship, in the society; and it may have 
been that the tendency abundantly manifested in later 
Pythagoreanism made itself apparent at a comparatively 
early stage. 

The transmigration of souls, an undoubted doctrine of 
the earliest Pythagoreans (for we find it referred to by 
Xenophanes, almost a contemporary of Pythagoras),^ was in 
some way connected with the very obscure body of practices 
and accompanying beliefs referred to under the title of the 
Orphic doctrine. These Orphic mysteries constitute a very 
obscure chapter in the development of Oreek religion. 
Historically there is no doubt that their first appearance 
coincides with the period of Pjrthagoras ; and influence may 
have been exercised by one on the other from the first. It 
may be, too, that there is historical justification for the view 
that the appearance at this time of the Orphic doctrines 
and practices indicates a kind of 'revival' of religious 
beliefs, a revival that may in turn have been called forth 
1 R.P. 88. (Diog. Laert. vul 86.) 
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by the misfortunes which had overtaken the greater portion 
of the Greek world.^ 

The transmigration of souls carried with it also a con- 
sequence which on its own merits deserves recognition. 
Eudemus said, " If one is to believe the Pythagoreans, once 
on a time I too with this staff in my hand was prattling 
away to you, you too, just as you are now, sitting before 
me ; and so with everything else." * According to this the 
Pythagoreans contemplated a continuous cycle of existence. 
All human events were repeated time after time, endlessly. 
This is a notion which plays a part throughout all the later 
Greek speculation. It was, in fact, their equivalent for the 
modem conception of progress. Aristotle and Plato vaguely, 
and the Stoics quite definitely, express the same view. Un- 
doubtedly in the Greek mind it connected itself with the 
fundamental proposition which was implied even in the 
early Ionian cosmologies, and which presently we shall see 
formulated in all exactness by the Eleatics — that out of 
nothing comes nothing, that there is in reality neither 
coming into being nor passing out of being. As they in- 
terpreted this axiom, it implied a continual process which, 
if definitely conceived, would involve the repetition end- 
lessly of the same conjunctures, the same events. 

On the philosophical side far more interest attaches to 
the work of the Pythagoreans in pure science; for it is 
in accordance with the statement of Aristotle, our best 
authority, that we suppose the development of philosophy 
to be determined by the progress of scientific research. 
Aristotle begins thus his accoimt of the Pythagoreans:^ 
''In the age of these thinkers, and. even before their time, 
appeared the so-called Pythagoreans" (he ascribes nothing 
to Pythagoras, never speaks of him) "who, applying them- 

1 See Plato, Phoedr. 244 D. « Simpl. Phys. 782, 30. 

' Arist. Met, A 985 b 23. 
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selves to mathematics, were the first to bring these studies 
into prominence, and by being trained exclusively therein, 
came to think that the principles of mathematics were the 
principles of all things whatsoever ; and as in mathematics 
numbers are naturally first in order, and as they fancied 
that they could discern many more resemblances in numbers 
to the facts and processes of concrete existence than they 
could in fire or earth or water, for instance that such-and- 
such a quality of numbers was Justice, another. Soul or 
Intelligence, a third, Favourable Opportunity, and so on, 
and as they noted, moreover, that the properties and laws 
of harmonies all depended on number — since thus all 
things in their nature seemed modelled upon numbers, 
and numbers were prior to everything else in nature, they 
formed the general conception of the first elements of 
numbers as the first elements of all things whatsoever, 
and of the whole cosmical system as harmony, number." 

Aristotle's statement, then, explains the general position 
of the Pythagorean philosophy — that the essence of things 
is number, harmony, or ratio — by connecting it as a conse- 
quence with their mathematical studies. What, then, was 
the peculiarity of their study of mathematics which 
enabled the Pythagoreans with such rapidity to effect this 
philosophical generalisation? 

Proclus in his Commentary on Euclid says distinctly: 
"Next Pythagoras turned the study of geometry into the 
form of a liberal education, for he examinee^ its principles to 
their foundation, and investigated its theorems without re- 
striction to matter, and in a way purely intellectual It was 
he who discovered the doctrine of irrational quantities (incom- 
mensurables) and the composition of the cosmical figures (the 
five regular solids)."^ A contrast is thus made between 
the generality and abstractness of geometry as cultivated 

^ ProcluB, Qnmaii, in prim, JEuel, dem. Hbrum^ 65 ed. Friedlein. 
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by the Pythagoreans and what had preceded. So far as oar 
knowledge of the development of geometry extends, there is 
abundant joslification for the general statement that it is 
characteristic of the Greek geometry, and of it only, that it 
e£fected the complete separation of geometrical form from 
matter, and thus rendered possible a pure science of geo- 
metrical relations. The contribution of Pythagoras to this 
all-important work seems to have been of decisive import- 
ance. If we compare what is on good authority ascribed to 
him in the way of geometrical speculations with what other 
early Greek thinkers are credited with, the superiority in 
method, and above all in range of generalisation, is wholly 
on the side of Pythagoras. For example, to him is ascribed 
the general proof of the all-important theorem about the sum 
of the interior angles of a plane triangle; and we gather 
that his general proof was arrived at after the theorem had 
been made out separately for the several cases that are 
possible. 

The propositions in elementary geometry which are 
assigned to Pythagoras extend over a considerable portion of 
the field. They concern plane figures and likewise solids. 
In dealing with these geometrical theorems the treatment of 
Pythagoras, though highly general, leaves us in much doubt 
as to the exact relation, in his way of thinking, ^between 
what we call the geometrical and the arithmetical. That he 
recognised this distinction we are definitely informed by 
Proclus:^ at all events, according to his account, the dis- 
tinction must have originated at a very early period in the 
Pythagorean school Nevertheless there is less distinction 
drawn between the arithmetical and the geometrical in the 
Pythagorean theorems than we are now accustomed to draw. 
If we seek for a definite answer to the question, were the 
elements which Aristotle calls numbers conceived by the 

^ ProcluB, Comm, in prim, Eucl, dem. librum, 85 ed. Friedlein. 
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Pythc^oreans arithmetically or geometrically? the decision 
is not easily reached. The answer, nevertheless, has some 
importance both in respect to the Pythagorean doctrine as a 
whole, and, as we shall see, in respect to the interpretation 
of those curious puzzles with which, soon afterwards, Zeno 
the Eleatic perplexed his hearers, and which have famished 
a constant topic of discussion in later philosophy. My im- 
pression is that, so far as Aristotle is to be regarded as an 
authority, the primary position must be given to the arith- 
metical. For Aristotle repeatedly notes ^ that the Pythar 
goreans attempted to give to their numbers space dimensiona, 
the 1 being the point, the 2 the line, the 3 the plane, thd 
4 the solid, but that they were much perplexed as to how, 
this incorporation of numbers in space came about. More- 
over, we are informed that, according to the Pythagoreans, 
proportion was the connecting-link between arithmetic and 
geometry. Now, though the doctrine of proportion, which 
is for OS proximately arithmetical, was undoubtedly in the 
elementary Greek mathematics worked out in reference to 
lines, yet it is evident that the Pythagoreans reached a point 
of view approximating to the arithmetical, and that particu- 
larly through their researches into harmony. 

It may then be accepted as a provisional foundation for 
the general account of the Pythagorean principles that they 
are mainly a theory of numbers ; that the distinctions which 
wdre regarded as of importance were primarily distinctions 
of number. Now, the distinctions which the Pythi^oreans 
regarded as of most importance are indicated by the terms 
Odd and Even, Limited and Unlimited. Aristotle says: 
'^The first elements of number are the Odd and Even, which 
again are regarded as the Limited and the Unlimited. The 
One, on the other hand, combines both thesfe as being at 
once odd and even."^ 

^ Ariat. Met. H 1028 b 16. {R.P. 76 a.) « Ariat. Met, A 986 a 17. (R.P. 66.) 
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It is possible that the Pythagoreans combined with this 
general opposition of Odd -Even, Limited - Unlimited, a 
general conception of oppositeness or contrariety, as runnix^ 
through the whole structure of things. 

On the side of geometrical or mathematical theory the 
attempt to develop the theory of numbers seems to have 
been singularly devoid of fruit Only in the one case, the 
doctrine of harmonies, did the Pythagoreans lay the founda- 
tions for a later development of scientific worth. 

To effect a junction between this very abstract theory of 
numbers and such scattered notices as we have of the 
Pythagorean cosmology is also very diflficult. We learn 
that the Pythagoreans conceived of the world — that in 
which definiteness, order, and proportion to some extent pre- 
vailed — as being but, so to speak, a section of the totality of 
existence. There appears in them a threefold distinction, 
which considerably later acquires definiteness, which appears 
distinctly in Aristotle, and which is not without influence on 
the Platonic writings. The formed universe was regarded 
by them as falling into the three regions: (1) that which 
formed the boundary of the universe — ^the ultimate Olympus, 
the region of elemental fire, what is purest, in perfect order, 
admitting of no change or variation : (2) the region of the 
heavenly bodies, excluding the earth; here there was law 
and order, combined with multiplicity and movement : and 
(3) the r^on under the moon, the earth and its immediate 
surroundings, the realm of indeterminateness, what later was 
called in Plato and Aristotle the world of generation.^ 

The Pythagoreans in a dim way seem further to have 
regarded this threefold distribution as coming about through 
the gradual subjugation of the void, or rather of the rela- 
tively void, under the component of order, pure fire, or 

^ The PythAgoreans are said to that below the moon ohfiw6s, — ^R.P. 
have called the middle region x^tr/AOf : 81. (Stob. Ed. i. 488.) 
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something resembling fire. What they meant by the 
void is a point much debated. Aristotle clearly says that 
the Pythagoreans contemplated an infinite (aireipov) which 
was outside of the heavens (ovpav6<$) ; and he also tells us 
that according to the view of the Pythagoreans the heavens, 
the ovpavo^, drew in the void, and that thereby the numbers 
were separated from one another.^ Now, the conception of 
an absolute void hardly became clear before the period of 
the later Eleatics and the Atomists, whose views in that 
respect are almost identical; and the two data supplied 
by Aristotle naturally suggest that by this indeterminate 
boundless void the Pythagoreans meant something like the 
Air which as principle of things was proposed by Anaxi- 
menes — not air as one element of the physical universe. 
For there can be no doubt about another datum we get, that 
according to the Pythagoreans the elements were formed 
from the regular solids : the earth being the Cube, fire the 
Tetrahedron, air the Octahedron, water the Icosahedron; 
while, as there still remained the Dodecahedron, the Pytha- 
gorea^s added a fifth element, of uncertain or unknown 
name.^ 

It is possible, then, that they may not have advanced to 
any exact discrimination of this relative void, but contented 
themselves with assigning to it a function very important — 
that of separating the numbers from one another. " Separat- 
ing the numbers'' seems only to be interpretable in terms 
of space, whence would follow the outlines of a broad con- 
ception, doubtless never made precise by the Pythagoreans, 
that the formed universe is reducible to figures in an all- 
extending space. Figured space would become their general 

* Arist. Phys, iv. 213 b 22. (R.P. Plato. Cf. Plato, Tim, 66 c. Aristotle 

7S a.) recognises in addition to the elements 

^ It.P.80. (TB.'Thit.Plac. ii. 6, 6.) a fifth body (W/timj oMa)—& con- 

[Probably the view ascribed to the ception from which the word * quint- 

Fythagoreans ia really borrowed from essence ' is derived.] 
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idea of the physical uniyeise; and, as the two are qtdte 
distinct from one another, the possibility of infinite division 
would be assigned to the relatively void (the vague inde- 
terminateness of space), while indivisibility would be the 
characteristic of the figures or numbers in space. There are 
certainly traces of some such view among the Pythagoreans. 
In accordance with it, as can be seen, the line would be 
conceived as made up of a number of indivisible points, 
while the indivisible point itself might fairly be said to be 
in the realm of abstraction what the atom in the realm of 
physics was for the later Atomists — an indivisible quaTUum. 
We shall consider later whether the puzzles of Zeno have 
not express reference to some such way of representing 
geometrical magnitudes. 

Later authors have naturally tended to interpret this 
cosmical view of the Pythagoreans in the light of ideas with 
which no doubt it is logically and chronologically connected. 
They have represented the universal fiery vapour as a soul 
of the world animating and sustaining it, and embodying 
itself in individual form in living beings. Even to Philo- 
laus^ there are ascribed certain utterances respecting the 
soul and its parts which are supposed to confirm such an 
interpretation of the primitive theory. These are all of later 
date, however ; and what Philolaus has to say of the soul 
has certainly been corrupted, as we have it, from Stoic 
sources. The Pythagoreans really cannot be said to have 
had the conception of a soul of the world; and, with one 
exception, their doctrines of psychology are rudimentary, 
little more than a commentary on the doctrine of transmi- 
gration. Aristotle says only of the Pythagoreans, (1) that 
some of them seem to have thought of the soul as in itself a 
principle of movement, for they thought that the soul either 

^ A contemporary of Democritus, bom perhaps about 470 B.o. 
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was or was like the motes seen in a sunbeam,^ and (2) that 
according to the Pythagoreans — and it was a view which to 
Aristotle seemed ludicrous — any soul might go into any 
body. 2 

With this latter notion of the transmigration of the soul, 
and therefore its separability from the body, there is no 
doubt connected the Pythagorean opinion to which Plato 
refers, that during our earthly life the soul is, as it were, in 
a prison.' Some of the Pythagoreans seem to have spoken 
of the body as the grave of the soul,* and such a view is in 
the direction of that antithesis, prominent in later Pytha- 
goreanism, of the soul as the principle of good and the 
body as the principle of evil. 

Something a little more scientific in regard to the soul 
may be found, however, in the scanty fragments of Alcmseon 
of Croton,*said by Aristotle to have been a rather younger 
contemporary of Pythagoras.^ He seems to have been a 
physician. The view is ascribed to him that the brain is, 
of all the parts of the body, that which is properly the seat 
of all psychical activities ; ^ and he seems to have expressed 
bimself in regard to the action of outer things on the soul 
in the familiar mechanical fashion. Moreover, there can be 
no doubt that a very interesting reference to a theory of 
the generation of knowledge in the Phcedo'^ has Alcmseon 
in view. 

Even less can be made out of the early Pythagorean 
records with respect to ethics than to psychology. They 
&]% said to have attempted certain generalisations or defin- 
itions of virtues; but, so far as we know, these consisted 
simply in selecting a numerical equivalent or symbol for the 

' Arist. De An. i. 404 a 17. (R.P. * Plato, Crat. 400 o. (R.P. 89 a.) 
86 a.) « Arist. Met. A 986 a 29. (R.P. 66.) 

" Arist. De An. i. 407 b 20. (R.P. « R.P. 86. (Iambi. TheU. Arithm. 

86 c.) 22.) 

' Plato, Phaidr. 62 B. (RP. 90.) ' Plato, Phofdo, 96 B. 
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virtue. Tlinfi justice was a square, and a just man a perfect 
cube. It is veiy doubtful whether the Pythagoreans them- 
selves applied to excellence of character their own general 
notion of harmony — a notion most easily adapted to it. The 
same doubt attaches to the application of this notion to the 
soul : that also was current in later Pythagoreanism. In the 
Phcedo a definition of the soul is ascribed to two inter- 
locutors obviously Pythagoreans (for they knew Philolaus in 
Thebes), in which the term harmony occurs.^ But there the 
notion is of soul as the harmony of the body, which has a 
suspiciously un-Pythagorean ring about it. 

The Pythagoreans contributed one important thread to 
the web of Greek philosophical thinking, and their influence 
will be found in all the later developments. 

1 Plato, PhcBdo, 85 ff. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE ELEATICS 

We turn next to another system of a very characteristic 
kind in Greek thinking — that of the Eleatics, "the first 
metaphysicians." In general the Eleatic school is said to 
have been founded by Xenophanes of Colophon, to have 
had its principles formulated by Parmenides, applied rather 
negatively or dialectically by Zeno, and finally rather cor- 
rupted in their exposition by Melissus. It is to be borne 
in mind tha^ these four names covei: among them a con- 
siderable portion of time, and that therefore such changes 
as occur in what may be at bottom the same doctrine may 
find natural explanation from the conflicting views with 
which that doctrine was successively confronted. Modem 
researches have rather tended to diminish the importance of 
Xenophanes and to rehabilitate to some extent the reputa- 
tion of Melissus, who is an object of sharp and somewhat 
contemptuous criticism to Aristotle. 

1. Xenophanes,^ younger, but not much younger, than 
Pythagoras, is known to us from some fragments of his own 
poems as a rhapsodist, one who travelled about reciting 
poems. It is possible that his travels, which were mainly 
in Sicily, may have originated in the Persian conquest 
of Greek territories in the East. So far as the &ag- 

^ Born about 569 B.a, died about 480 B.c. 
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ments of Xenophanes go, they indicate much more a severe 
criticism of the follies of anthropomorphism than a definite 
strain of philosophical thinking. "There is one supreme 
Grod, greatest among gods and men, like to mortals neither 
in body nor in thought" ^ " As a whole he sees ; as a whole 
he thinks; as a whole he hears."* "Without any labour 
his thought directs all things."' "Mortals indeed believe 
that the gods come into being as they do, that they have 
senses, voice, body, like their own. . . . But if oxen or lions 
had hands, could draw and produce works of art like men, 
oxen would make gods like oxen, horses gods like horses ; 
they would give to them the bodies they have themselves." * 

These fragments, then, no doubt mainly expressing a 
judgment strongly adverse to polytheism, may quite reason- 
ably be said to be in harmony with the more precise 
philosophical doctrine which is not in any of his fragments 
but which is ascribed to him — for example by Aristotle. 
Aristotle writes, "There are some who express themselves 
about the universe as though it were one single nature, 
though they are not alike either in regard to the merit 
of their account or in their way of defining this nature. 
. . . Parmenides, for example, seems to have viewed the 
One in its logical aspect [according to its notion, Karb, 
Tov \o7oi/], Melissus, on the other hand, from the point 
of view of matter {Karh rrjv vkrjv), wherefore the former 
said that the One was limited, the latter that it was un- 
limited. Xenophanes, indeed, the first of those who adopted 
the theory of the Unity of things, for Parmenides is said 
to have been his pupil, did not make any clear statement 
in regard to either of these natures; but, looking to the 
whole universe, he said, *The One is God.'"*^ 

1 R.P. 100. (Clem. Strom, v. 714.) « R.P. 108 a. (SimpL Phy$, 23, 18.) 

2 R.P. 102. (Sext. Emp. Math. ix. * R.P. 100. (Clem. Stroni, v. 714.) 
144. ) » Arist. Met A 986 b 10. (R.P. 101.) 
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Aristotle, then, ascribes to Xenophanes the first definite 
statement of the Unity of Existence, obviously understanding 
thereby something which is different from any view of the 
One-ness of existence which might naturally be ascribed to 
any of the earlier Ionic thinkers. Xenophanes, moreover, is 
said by Aristotle to have left the doctrine of the unity of 
existence in an indefinite condition, neither sajring that it 
was limited nor that it was unlimited. Later authorities 
tend to turn this into the more precise but more doubtful 
and difiicult statement, that according to Xenophanes the 
One was neither limited nor unlimited, to which they add, 
* neither in rest nor in motion.' ^ (This does not fit Xeno- 
phanes at all, nor does it go with what Aristotle says. 
Xenophanes distinctly says that this One Grod does not 
move from place to place,^) 

There is indeed a frc^ment which seems to run counter 
to the statement that he did not define the One as being 
limited or unlimited, for he certainly speaks of the earth 
as extending below our feet to infinity.* It is possible that 
here the term Infinite (uTrecpov) is taken with no precision 
of meaning. It is possible too that in all that Xenophanes 
says about the physical world, he is proceeding upon the 
distinction which became explicit in Parmenides between 
truth and mere opinion, or, in other words, using the dis- 
tinction between the real world and the world of mere ap- 
pearance. There are many of his fragments which refer to 
the generation of things out of earth and water,^ and others 
which very pointedly enforce the doubtfulness of all human 
views respecting things.^ All of these are more intelligible 
if we assume that the distinction between real existence 
(the One) and apparent or unreal existence (the Many) was 

^ K.P. 109. (Simpl. Phy$. 28, 4.) * R.P. 108. (Simpl. Phy$. 189, 1.) 

* R.P. 110 a. (Simpl. Phy$. 23, 6.) » RP. 104. (Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 

' R.P. 108. (AchilL hag. Arat. 49, 110; viii. 326.) 
128 ed. Pet.) 
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approached (however vaguely) by Xenophanes. But all this 
leaves in the dark what exactly is to be understood by the 
' One Gk)d/ the ' One Seal Existence ' ; and from Xenophanes, 
indeed, nothing is to be had in respect to that. Only in 
Parmenides do we get the explicit statement that is required. 

! 

2. Pabmenidbs ^ is said by Aristotle to have been a pupil 
of Xenophanes ; this may have been so, for apparently he was 
a younger contemporary. Of Parmenides, fortunately, we 
possess much more complete information as regards his 
doctrine than in the case of Xenophanes. Considerable 
fragments of his poem have been preserved; and Plato and 
Aristotle frequently refer to and criticise his views. The 
poem consisted of an introduction and two parts, the first 
treating of truth, and the second of opinion : '* Come, then, I 
will tell thee — and do thou attentively hearken — the oxUy . 
ways of search that are given to man." ^ ^ ' 

With the proposition that ' only Being is,' that Being is the 
matter or object of knowledge, the philosophical doctrine of 
Parmenides at once begins and ends. Being is and Non-Being 
is not, that is the goddess's reiteration. Being, that which is, 
must by reason of its very nature exclude from itself all 
qualification, all relation, all multiplicity, all change : it is in 
its nature absolute : thought, which apprehends it, and which 
can apprehend nothing but it, apprehends in it nothing but 
pure, absolute, unmoved existence: "Birthless it is and 
deathless, ... for ever it stands a continuous One. . . . All 
is full of being. ... No defect is there in it." ' 

It will be noted that the various predicates here assigned 
to Being are all really negative in character; they do not 
express any positive feature of Being which could be dis- 
tinguished from Being itself : there is no such feature. They 

^ A native of Elea, who flouriBhed ^ R.P. 114. (Procl. Tim. 105.) 
about 480 b.c. » R.P. 117 f. (Simpl. Phyt. 144, 25.) 
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serve only to exclude from the notion of Being what ordinary 
experience and opinion lead us to assign to existence. (This 
is a very abstract expression of the Ionian doctrine, that in 
the last meaning of the terms there was no such thing really 
as an act of Becoming, or of Greneration. This was recognised 
by later thinkers, who all assign to the lonians the author- 
ship of the maxim, '' Out of nothing comes nothing.") 

With this fundamental view as regards truth it might 
seem impossible — and it has always been found inexplicable 
— ^that Parmenides should proceed further, and append to 
his treatment of truth a treatment of opinion. It is certainly 
not easy to make out his meaning on this point from the 
fragments of the poem itself. 

As regards the account given in the second part, it begins 
thus : " Two forms men have established ; and in this they 
err, for one is sufficient."^ These opposites, according to 
Parmenides, are the components of the world of phenomena ; 
and their intermingling underlies all natural objects, man 
included. Parmenides repeats a good deal of Anaximander, 
and probably some Pythagorean material, in these his cos- 
mical fancies. One of the fragments of this second part 
deserves more particular notice. The general idea of mixture 
is applied to man and to the mind of man.^ " As is at each 
time the condition of the well-jointed limbs, so is constituted 
the mind in men. In all and in each that which thinks is 
the same, namely, the nature of the body, for according to that 
which predominates is the general character of the mind." 

It remains to consider to what extent we can interpret 
further the rather obscure proposition that ' Only Being is.' 
Zeller — and he has been supported by several recent writers 
— ^thinks that the all-important point in the antithesis be- 
tween Being and Non-Being is the difference between the 
space-filling and the void. He insists that Parmenides, like 

1R.P. 121. (Simpl.P^y«.89,l.) ^ Aiiat, Met, T 1009 h 22, (R.P. 128.) 

C 
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all the early Greek thinkers, was occupied with the general 
structure of nature, that we have no right to ascribe to him 
the conception whether of abstract thought or of the incor- 
poreal; and he attaches much importance to the often- 
repeated statement of Aristotle that the reality with which 
the pre-Platonic thinkers occupied themselves was just what 
is perceived by the sensea^ 

As against this it may be urged, in the first place, that 
Aristotle, in speaking of the pre-Platonic thinkers, has always 
in mind the distinction most familiar to him, and first made 
explicit in Plato, between the intelligible world and the 
world of the senses. It is perfectly natural that he should 
be found saying that the pre-Platonic thinkers did not con- 
template another world of existence, so to speak, over and 
above that of the senses, for he means the other world as 
represented in Plato. Moreover, when Aristotle has occasion 
to deal more in detail with the Eleatic doctrine (as in the first 
book of the Physics^, we find him expressly saying that, al- 
though the Eleatic doctrine is there considered, in point of fact 
it does not concern the physical at all. It lies outside the 
range of physics, deals with general notions that go beyond 
the physical, and is of service, so far as investigation of nature 
is concerned, only because of the value that criticism of 
general notions always has for special purposes. 

Again, beyond a doubt it would be erroneous to identify 
the abstract notion of the Eleatic doctrine with the concep- 
tion of an incorporeal reality, if by that be understood, as 
Zeller throughout seems to understand it, something of the 
nature of thought, mind, or spirit. No one questions that 
the first approach to this discrimination of the incorporeal as 
psychical from the corporeal as space-filling, was made by 
Anaxagoras. But it is not necessary that the only antithesis 
should be that between the corporeal and the incorporeal 

1 Zeller, Pre-Socratie Philosophy, i. 689 ff. 2 j^j^^ pj^y^ i ^^^ 2 f . 
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in the sense of psychical or mental Something must be 
done to fashion the general conception, however dim and 
obscure, of the non-corporeal, before it can be further 
defined as in its own nature mental or psychical; and the 
terms of the Eleatic discussions leave no doubt that they 
at least approached the highly abstract notion of the Non- 
Corporeal. If Parmenides is not very explicit in that 
respect, we shall find Melissus and Zeno explicit enough. 

Finally, as regards the view that * space - filling ' con-' 
stitutes the ultimate character of the Eleatic Being, it is 
impossible to reconcile this view with the insistence with 
which the Eleatics affirm the Unity of Being ; and if any 
stress is laid on the expressions in Parmenides which seem 
to imply a spatial form of Being, due consideration should 
be allowed both to the imperfection of terminology at the 
time, and to the impossibility which even a developed 
terminology finds of expressing a distinction of thought, 
a logical distinction, in terms that are not redolent of 
external nature. Aristotle contrasts Parmenides and 
Melissus in regard to their way of conceiving Being. 
According to him, Parmenides, in characterising it as lim- 
ited, was more correct than Melissus, who insisted that 
it was imlimited ; and Aristotle's reason is that Parmenides 
viewed Being from the side of its notion (xarct rbv \6yov), 
while Melissus regarded it from the side of the matter 
it involved. This latter expression — Karct rr)v v\qv — 
implies no reference to the corporeal. 'Matter' with 
Aristotle is a much wider notion than corporeality; there 
is for him (for example) intelligible matter. The \0709 is 
the abstract notion, the complete representation of what is 
essential to the thing. In regard to it vkt) is always in- 
volved, but only as a subordinate factor or element. If a 
thinker looks exclusively to this subordinate element, this 
component of a complete notion, he would in Aristotle's 
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phraseology view the thing Kark r^v v\r)v. In the Physics ^ 
he says : " ' Whole ' (o\ov) and ' complete ' (riXeiov) are the 
same or akin. Now nothing is complete which has not an 
end, and an end is a limit Therefore Parmenides was more 
correct than Melissus . . . for ' unlimited ' and ' whole ' are 
incompatible. . . . The unlimited is indeed the matter 
within which size may become complete, and potentially a 
whole but not actually so." 

Thus, then, none of the arguments seem to carry with 
them of necessity the conclusion that Parmenides was 
contemplating as the Existent a motionless, changeless, in- 
divisible plenum, something which we must say extends 
through space, even though thereby we do violence to our 
own position. On the contrary, it would seem as though 
the Eleatic doctrine is correctly described as metaphysical. 
It arises from reflexion on the single predicate. Being ; and 
in itself it has the permanent interest for us, that it marks 
one of the perplexities in which human reflexion is always 
involved when it attempts to employ its own notions in 
working out a completely intelligible scheme. It is evident 
that the effect produced by the Eleatic argument lay quite 
outside the region of physics, that it played no part in 
the development of the early Greek cosmology, and that 
its influence is altogether logical or dialectical 

3. The later development of the Eleatic school in Zeno ' 
and Melissus ^ adds but little to the fundamental idea ; and 
it is somewhat hard to interpret, because we are ignorant of 
the precise opponents against whom their arguments were 
probably directed. Some recent writers have laid great 
stress on a supposed definite antagonism between these 
later developments of the Eleatic school and a doctrine 

1 Arist. Phys, iii. 207 a 13. ' Of Samoe, flourished about 440 

> Bom at Elea about 489 B.C. b.c. 
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they ascribe to the Pythagoreans : that space, and therewith 
figures in space, consisted' of a combination of discrete 
elements resembling the geometrical point. It must be 
said, however, that there is not such divergence between 
the popular conception of a plurality of real things, which 
Zeno (for example) is usually supposed to have attacked, 
and the more scientific or mathematical conception of dis- 
crete quantity, as would be required to substantiate this 
view; also, that there is no very conclusive evidence for 
ascribing this conception of figures in space as made up of 
discrete points to the Pythagoreans. That such a conception 
is to be discerned early in Greek thinking is beyond a doubt. 
It was explicitly held by Xenocrates, an early head of Plato's 
school, is ascribed by Aristotle in general terms to Plato 
himself, and probably therefore was anticipated in the pre- 
Platonic thinking. But on the ground, among others, that 
the Pythagoreans themselves are credited on good authority 
with having first brought out the doctrine of Incommensur- 
ability, one must hesitate to ascribe to them as a fundamental 
position the view that the line (for example) is made up of 
points : for then all lines would be commensurable, as the 
points would be in number definite. 

In Plato's Parmenides there occurs the well-known passage 
in reference to Zeno : " In reality, this writing is a sort of 
reinforcement for the argument of Parmenides against those 
who trylto turn it into ridicule on the ground that, if reality 
is One, the argument becomes involved in many absurdities 
and contradictions. This writing argues against those who 
uphold a Many, and gives them back as good and better 
than they gave; its aim is to show that their assumption of 
multiplicity will be involved in still more absurdities than 
the assumption of unity, if it is sufficiently worked out." ^ 

Zeno then is rightly to be regarded as the first of the 

1 Plato, Parm. 128 c. See Burnet, Early Qrtek PhU, 325 (§ 157 2nd ed.) 
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dialecticians or logicians. In him first appears a certain 
perception of the general structure of argument itself ; and 
we shall find his method, that of attacking the conclusion 
rather than the premisses of a counter-view, revived in the 
Megarian school, and intimately connected with the Platonic. 
Of the arguments assigned to Zeno, a quite satisfactory 
summary is given hy Zeller.^ They consist of the fol- 
lowing : — 

A. Arguments against Multiplicity: — 

(a) Were being manifold, did it consist of a plurality 
of existents, it must be at once infinitely small and infinitely 
large : the former, because eveiy plurality consists of units, 
which, if units, are indivisible, and no indivisible unit as 
such possesses magnitude; the latter, because its parts, to 
be at all, must have magnitude, and the parts possessing 
magnitude can only be distinct from one another by an 
endless interposition of parts between them. This infinite 
gruantum of units must be itself infinitely large.^ 

(h) Were being a plurality, it must be at once numerically 
finite and numerically infinite : the first, because there are 
evidently just as many units as there are; the second, 
because no one unit can be distinct from another save by 
interposition of a third something, and so ad infinituwJ 

(c) A plurality of being implies extendedness in space; 
but that the existent should be in space is a contradiction ; 
for if all that is is in space, space either is not, or is in 
space, and so ad infinitum.^ 

(d) A measure of com when thrown out makes a sound. 
Each grain and each smallest part of a grain must therefore 
have made a sound; yet no sound is made by a single 
grain.* 

» ZeUer, Pre-Soeratie PhUoiophy, I « RP. 183. (Simpl. Phys. 140, 28.) 

614 ff. * R.P. 185. (SimpL Phyt. 562, 8.) 

« RP. 182. (Simpl. Phyi. 189, 5.) • RP. 131. (SimpL PAy*. 1108, 18.) 
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B. Aiguments against Movement : — 

(a) Before a moving body can reach any point it must 
pass over half the distance; and before it can reach the 
half-way point it must do the same; and so ad vafinitum. 
But an infinity of spaces can be passed over in no given 
time ; therefore movement of a body is impossible.^ 

(Jb) This is the old puzzle of Achilles and the tortoise, and 
a popular repetition of the first. It assumes that both move.^ 

(c) " The flying arrow." To be at any moment in a place 
is to be for that moment at rest; but at any moment in 
its flight an arrow is in a place ; therefore at any, that is, 
at every, moment of its flight the arrow is in a place and 
at rest.5 

{d) The fourth argument may have been intended to 
obviate an evasion of the force of the above by laying 
stress on velocity as transition from point to point of space 
and as involving likewise change in time. Zeno appears 
to desire to make out that the notion of velocity involves 
the same contradiction as that of simple movement. 

Take a line AB. We have to draw two lines CD and EF 
equal to AB. CD is placed so that C is below B, and EF so 
that E is below the mid-point of AB, and F below M the 
mid-point of CD. 

A B 

I = 1 



C M D 

E "^ F 

CD and EF move, CD in the direction from B to A, 
EF in the direction from A to B. Let them move for 

1 Arist. Phyt, vi. 289 b 9. (R.P. 136.) 
a Arist. Phyi, vi. 239 b 14. (R.P. 137.) 
» Arist. Phy». vi. 239 b 30. (R.P. 138.) 
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half the time requiied to pass over the whole space AB, 
then C will be found below the mid-point of AB, and E 
at B and below the mid-point, M, of CD. It is this point 
M to which Zeno attends. M in the time allotted has 
passed over a distance = half AB, but during the movement 
it has passed along the whole of £F=AB; that is, M, 
in the allotted time, has touched one half the points in 
AB and also eveiy point in AB, for it has passed along 
the whole of EF.^ (Obviously he is confusing absolute 
and relative movement) 

4 Melissus, the last representative of the Eleatics, has 
at least two points of interest apart from his attempt to 
expound the doctrine in a more systematic fashion : (1) he 
makes clear the non-spatial character of the One Being ;^ 
and (2) he applies the Eleatic argument not only to the 
prominent type of change — local movement — but also to 
the more vague form of change, qualitative alteration.^ 

As regards the first of these points, I do not think its 
force is at all affected by any doubt as to the precise 
reference in the relative passage of Melissus himself. 

These later developments of the Eleatic position are 
subsequent in time to the utterance of a very distinctly 
opposed thought, which may not impossibly in its turn 

1 Arist. Phyt. vL 239 b 33. (R.P. that we did not see aright after all, 
139.) nor are we right in believing that all 

2 " Now, if it were to exist, it these things are many. They would 
must needs be one ; but if it is one, not change if they were real, but 
it cannot have body; for if it had each thing would be just what we 
solidity (irdxos) it would have parts, believed it to be ; for nothing is 
and would no longer be one." — R.P. stronger than true reality. But if 
146. (Simpl. Phys. 110, 1 : 87, 6.) it has changed, what is has passed 

^ " We said that there were many away, and what is not has come into 

things that were eternal and had being. So then, if there were many 

forms and strength of their own, things, they would have to be just of 

and yet we fancy that they all suffer the same nature as the one." — R.P. 

alteration, and that they change with 147. (Simpl. De CcdOf 558, 21.) 
each perception. It is clear, then. 
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have affected them. In Heraclitus the emphasis is laid 
exclusively on the element of change or process. The 
notion no doubt is conceived in a very general, and indeed 
somewhat obscure, fashion; and Heraclitus, on the whole, 
exhibits more of the meditative tendency towards religious 
mysteries than of the clear abstract thinking which generally 
characterises Greek philosophy. The spirit of his utterances 
is more ethical or religious than speculative or scientific; 
but in his own way he gives expression to a thought as 
fundamental as that of the Eleatics, and, so to speak, the 
supplement which their reflexion imperatively demands. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HERACLITUS 

Of Heraclitus^ there remain considerable fragments of a 
work which probably made its appearance about 480 B.C. 
or earlier. The work is said to have fallen into three sec- 
tions : (1) on the universe (irepl tov iravros:) ; (2) on politics 
(jo iroXiriKov) ] (3) on theology (to OeoXoyiKov); but the 
fragments now cannot so be reconstructed. From the earliest 
time the work was celebrated for its obscurity, which indeed, 
Aristotle hints, was to some extent intentional.* One source 
of obscurity is certainly Heraclitus's predilection for rather 
strained verbal analogies — a circumstance of small signifi- 
cance in itself, but of some interest in connexion with 
a remarkable development of what may be called the 
Heraclitean school. Plato notices as a feature of the 
Heracliteans in his time that they indulged to excess in 
obscure enigmatical terms.^ 

The fragments as they come before us, while they un- 
doubtedly contain much of the same large cosmology which 
characterised the earlier Ionic philosophy, breathe a spirit 
of deeper reflexion than is present in those earlier specula- 
tions. It is difficult to find a word to express the tone of this 
meditation. It is not strictly ethical, in our sense of that 

^ A native of Ephesus, who flourished about 500 B.C. 

2 Arist. Rhet. iii. 1407 b 15. (R.P. 80 a.) » Plato, Thecet, 180. 
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word; nor is it theological or religious; but on the whole 

the broad ideas which elsewhere are applied to the changing 

phenomena of outer nature are in Heraclitus extended, and 

even applied with greater force, to the changes of human 

life and destiny. In him, perhaps more than in any of the 

other Greek thinkers, we find it difficult to bear constantly 

in mind that for them symbol and thing symbolised were 

not distinct, that a general thought whose import is of the 

utmost width was formed in intimate union with the more 

external perceptions of natural change. For example, we 

find in him a series of utterances regarding fire and its 

transformations by which all the cosmos is constructed, 

which looks little more than a cosmology of the ordinary 

Ionian type; but we find in him also a series of thoughts, 

pictorially expressed, but very abstract in themselves, which 

bring forward the several aspects of the root idea of change 

or process, and its law. We can hardly avoid keeping these 

apart, giving pre-eminence naturally to the latter. Even 

with Plato and Aristotle the abstract implication of Hera- 

clitus's doctrine begins to be isolated from the cosmological 

applications with which at first it was conceived. 

The fragments in all probability began with certain utter- 
ances which indicate a profound conviction on the part of 
Heraclitus that the ordinary ideas of things were altogether 
confused and without foundation. We fortunately know, 
from a reference in Aristotle, what was the first, or all but 
the first, fragment in his work.^ 

This ignorance of the many, on which Heraclitus dwells, 
has a general source, which the fragments lead us to express 
thus : we incline to take the surf ace- view of what is given in 
experience as being the whole truth. No doubt this general 
expression has more than one particular application in 

^ "Though this discourse is true stand it." — AiUtBhet, iii. 1407 b 14. 
eyermore, men are unable to under- (R.P. 82.) 
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Heraditus's views. On the one hand, it implies that what the 
senses directly give is not without further consideration to be 
taken as the truth, and that not even a copious supply of such 
sense-perceptions will be equivalent to an insight into the 
truth : the truth lies hidden ; it is underneath the obvious. 

On the other hand, there is doubtless implied, though not 
explicit, a reference to what in the long-run constitutes the 
essential weakness of the surface- views of sense-perception. 
They do not bring us to understand the true underlying 
• principle or law ; nay, they rather disguise that from us. It 
is perhaps not too much to say that the senses tend to give 
us the notion of the fixity of things, and therefore to hide 
the truth that the law of all things is change : there is no 
permanent in things, save jonly, as we shall see later, the 
law of all change. 

Thus, then, the first general conception in Heraclitus's 
meditations on things is that which we express by the term 
process or change. Heraclitus, says Plato, seems to say that 
all things flow and nothing stands still, and, likening ex- 
istence to the flow of a river, he says that you cannot go 
down twice into the same river.^ 

Such change is at the same time for Heraclitus the reality 
which forms the very structure of things : it is not change 
but the changing, and the changing is Fire. The whole 
world of existence is the exhibition of the constant trans- 
formations of Fire. 

This conception or thought of constant process is in itself 
but a half -thought ; and the remarkable feature in Hera- 
clitus is the clearness with which he appreciates the other 
side which is implied in the thought. Pictorially, this is 
represented in him through the thought of all chlnge as a 
counter-change or opposition, a counter-flow: in all things 
there is a coming-and-going, a strife, and yet this counter- 

1 Plato, Crat. 402 a. (R.P. 33.) 
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flow, this strife, is only one side of real concord or harmony. 
In all things opposites not only are, but are united : a thing, 
80 to speak, is not merely itself and again its opposite ; its 
very nature consists in the union of these two opposites in 
itself. Harmony is implied in all oppositidn. It is a con- 
cord only through opposition; without opposition it would 
cease to be concord. The whole system, even though its law 
be change, is a system which continually preserves itself 
through these very changes. ** This order (/coa-fio^) which is 
the same in all things no one of gods or men has made, but 
it was, is now, and ever shall be an ever-living fire, kindled 
and extinguished in due measure." ^ 

The soul is in no way conceived by Heraclitus as distinct 
from the other transformations of the ever-living Fire. It is 
one of the forms into which that passes. Although this is a 
sufficiently crude conception of the nature of soul, yet Hera- 
clitus is also to be credited with the more important view that, 
since man has the capacity for apprehending both the outer 
surface of things and the inner law, it is in the recognition 
of this inner law — of what is objective, therefore — ^that his 
true nature is to be found. The law of harmony is therefore 
extended in its scope : it has not merely the significance, as 
we put it, of a law of external nature ; it possesses at the 
same time all those attributes summed up in the term ' the 
Divine.* " Wisdom is one only, is willing and unwilling to 
be called by the name of Zeus." * 

Thus it becomes obvious why at a later time the Stoics, 
who sought to overcome the dualism of the Platonic- Ari- 
stotelian conception, and to identify physical and psychical, 
should have returned to the work of Heraclitus, and ap- 
propriated almost all its fundatiaental features. Some part, 
indeed, of our difficulty in reaching the original thought of 
Heraclitus is due to the fact that his theory passed through 

^ R.P. 36. (Clem. Strom, v. 14.) « R,p, 86. (Clem. Strom, v. 14.) 
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the Stoics and has come to us coloured hj the Stoic ideas 
and expressed in the Stoic terminology. 

Certain points in the Heraclitean doctrine call for further 
examination: First, what exactly is to be included within 
the idea of constant change ? Conceivably this might mean 
either that every possible object for our apprehension is in 
constant flux, or that in the stream of existence there is a 
cycle of change — ^the elements, as it were, changing into one 
another, but preserving throughout their changes what we 
must call a kind of total equilibrium. In Plato's Theastetus,^ 
where the doctrine is criticised, the first of these two inter- 
pretations is pressed on it as its necessary and only con- 
sistent expression. This prot)ably indicates that in the 
original statement the question was left in some obscurity, 
and that the later Heracliteans, following out the path in- 
dicated, had been forced to a more precise statement than 
that made by Heraclitus himself. Indeed it may be thought 
that the second interpretation, if rigorously handled, and if 
it be borne in mind that according to Heraclitus the change 
of the great elementary components was of the nature of 
transformation, not mere alteration of relative position, would 
lead to exactly the same result as the first interpretation. 

Connected with this is a second point. The Stoics, and 
with them the Church Fathers, always understood Hera- 
clitus to speak of a final reduction of all things to the state 
of Fire (eKirvpoxrif:): just as Fire is the original element 
from which all are formed, so in due order all things will 
again be resolved into Fire, and so on endlessly. There is 
only one passage which can be appealed to as in any way 
decisive; 2 and it certainly appears to favour the view that 

1 T?tecet. 151 ff. (Hippolyt. Jtrf. Hoer, ix. 10.) See 

^ "Fire will come upon and lay Burnet, Early Greek Phil, 135 
hold o'f all things." — B.P. 36 a. (149, 2nd ed.) 
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in the cycle of existence the path upward and the path 
downward (which are, according to Heraditus, one) begin 
and end in the one element, Fire, which, however, being 
itself subject to the law of constant change, immediately 
and in endless cycles produces the series of transformations 
into the other elements. 

Thirdly, the utterances of Heraclitus about the senses are 
somewhat ambiguous ; and no doubt the ambiguity indicates 
the want of any definite distinction between perception 
and understanding. The senses fail to convey the whole 
truth because they give the fictitious impression of fixity in 
things, and, moreover, what the senses have to deal with is 
the relatively less mobile, less living part of the imiverse.^ 
This view about the senses, and, in particular, the general 
ground for it, that no fixity in the objects perceived can 
be assumed, is singled out by both Plato and Aristotle in 
their criticisms of the Heraclitean doctrine. In their view 
that doctrine involved, though in a different way, the same 
fatal consequence to predication that must be drawn from 
the Eleatic principle. According to the Eleatic view, seeing 
that no element of difference is admissible, the only pre- 
dication possible is the same of the same : indeed, in strict- 
ness only one judgment is possible, ' Being is Being.' From 
the other view it follows with equal force that no pre- 
dications at all are possible, for they imply that somehow 
a definite character can be assigned to the subject. Is it 
possible that the Heracliteans did not perceive this dif- 
ficulty and find some means of evading it? We might 
conjecture, following certainly more modern ideas, that the 
escape would be made by contrasting the fixity of a law 
with the flux of the particidar cases. The general Hera- 
clitean doctrine contains something to which the appeal 
could be made : it contains some notion of the unity which 

1 Cf. LucretiuB, De Rerum Naturay i. 690 flf. 
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is exhibited in and through multiplicity or change. Bat 
this is only conjecture. 

It is still more conjectural to connect this difficulty with 
the remaining point in the Heraclitean teachings — the im- 
portance attached to names. There is here an approach 
to the same doctrine of the peculiar function of names as 
is found among the opinions ascribed to Antisthenes, 
though the theory of knowledge with which Antisthenes 
connected it is not identical with that of the Heracliteans. 
We shall find that Antisthenes combines in a curious way 
an empirical reading of the Eleatic doctrine with this 
rather startling conception of the function of names. 
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CHAPTER V 

ANAXAGORAS 

The speculations which next present themselves have two 
marks in common, which they exhibit in different degrees. 
In the first place, they are profoundly affected by the Eleatic 
maxim : in one way or another they accept that maxim in 
its abstract form: — Out of nothing comes nothing; and 
they endeavour to accommodate thereto their view of 
existence. And, in the second place, they show a decided 
tendency towards biological specidations. These character- 
istics are shared by Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and the earlier 
Atomists. 

Anaxagoras ^ has a doctrine which falls into two portions : 
(1) his view respecting Matter; (2) his theory of Mind 
(vow:). Popularly these two are combined in the brief 
statement : " At first all things were together in an in- 
discriminate mixture. Then came vov<; and arranged them 
in order." ^ But this is a very imperfect view of Anaxa- 
goras's idea, and quite conceals the real points of interest. 

First of all, what were the things that "were all to- 
gether"? To this question Anaxagoras offers a very 
peculiar answer. The things are the innumerable seeds 
of whatsoever is qualitatively distinct. Qualitative dis- 

^A native of Clazomense; bom ^ TdFraxfyflfMra^ydfiov'ttra dfovs 
about 500 B.C., died about 428 B.c. ; i\0iiy ainh SifK6afi'n<r€, — R.P. 153. 
ft friend of Pericles. (Biog. Laert. ii. 6.) 

D 
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tinctness is therefore taken as an ultimate fact; and, as 
Anazagoras frankly accepts the Eleatic maxim, no quali- 
tatiyely distinct thing ever changes into another. If then 
an empirical fact, such as the assimilation of nutriment, 
appears to show us the conversion (say) of com into flesh 
and bone, we must interpret this as meaning that the 
com contains in itself, in such minute quantities as to be 
imperceptible, just that into which it is transformed. It 
veritably consists of particles of flesh, and blood, and 
marrow, and bone. 

Although Anaxagoras does not appear to have used the 
word, this conception of a relation between a qualitatively 
distinct whole and the minute parts qualitatively like the 
whole, of which it is made up, may very well be expressed 
by the term Aristotle applies to such a whole and has made 
current, ofioiofj^pe^. 

The All, then, consists of an infinite number of qualita- 
tively distinct kinds of matter; but to this we must add: 
(1) that the division of each kind of matter into its parts 
goes on ad infinitum, there being no smallest part ; (2) there 
is no void; the infinitely small particles of all things are 
therefore in the relation of parts of a continuous whole; 
wherefore (3) this whole is rightly described by the term 
o^v — they are all together ; meaning by that, so mixed up 
that no portion of the whole can ever consist of representa- 
tives of one, or even of a few, of the distinct kinds. We 
name the parts of the whole as though they were made up 
of things of one quality only because we notice only the 
preponderating elements. 

Aristotle says very definitely that, in his conception of 
matter, Anaxagoras was entirely imder the influence of the 
Eleatic principle ; ^ and it is not difficult to see in detail how 

1 Ariat. Phys, i. 187 a 26. (R.P. 151 a.) 
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the broad outlines of his theory of matter are drawn with a 
view to meet the difficulties which seemed to follow from 
the Eleatic principle. In the first place, that principle had 
shown that logically what is called the transformation of one 
thing into another was just as inconceivable as what may be 
called absolute generation. Accordingly, if the phenomenal 
be 'preserved' — an expression which Aristotle uses in a 
similar reference in the case of the Atomists ^ — ^it must be 
assumed that the qualitatively distinct is uncreated, and 
exists from the beginning and throughout in its qualitative 
peculiarity. 

Again, the Eleatic principle, thoroughly developed, in- 
volved the rejection of absolute parts. Accordingly, if a 
multiplicity be admitted at all, it must be held to consist 
of infinitely numerous, infinitely divisible, particles. 

Further, the Eleatic argument was fatal to the admission 
of void space; and Anaxagoras, accepting this rejection of 
the void, which also carries with it the previous assump- 
tion of infinite divisibility, is compelled to conceive of the 
material as being a continuous whole in which the mixture 
is so complete that no absolute severance of kind from kind 
is possible. 

Accordingly infinite divisibility, infinite qualitative dis- 
tinctness, infinite mixedness of the elementary parts, are 
the characteristics of matter according to Anaxagoras. 

The original condition, then, of this matter may very well 
be described by the term early applied to it — Chaos. And 
the description at once forces on the second problem which 
Anaxagoras tries to answer : — What is it that gives rise to 
such a change in the Chaos as is required to account for its 
actual appearance to us ? 

Proximately the cause is Movement; and Anaxagoras, 
though perhaps without clear consciousness, attempts, by 

1 Cf. Ariat. Oen, Cbrr, i. 815 b 9, 325 a 23. See below, p. 59. 
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his selection of the type of movemeut involved, to solve a 
difficulty which comes to the surface when the movable is 
represented as a continuous whole. How can there be 
movement where there is no void? The answer is that 
the movement is one of rotation — a whirling movement: 
Slvo<; or Bivtf is the word currently applied to this vortex- 
movement But the rotatory motion itself requires explana- 
tion; and its ultimate ground seems to have been defined 
by Anaxagoras through reflexion on one consequence of his 
conception of matter. No part of the continuous whole, no 
portion of the mixture, has any such independence as is 
required for the source of movement. Whatever that source 
may be, it must, metaphorically, be outside the mixture, be 
unmixed ; and, as connected with the mixture in this sense, 
it must itself be independent, pure, simple. Were it mixed 
at all, it would have to be mixed throughout. These char- 
acters seem all to be condensed in the single notion or term, 
vov^ or Intelligence; and indeed they constitute all that is 
definitely predicated of it by Anaxagoras himself.^ 

Beyond a doubt Plato and Aristotle interpreted this 
vov<; or intelligence as like in kind to reason in man and 
the animals; and it is to be admitted that Anaxagoras 
expressly says that some things share in vov^,^ We must, 
then, allow the justification of the view generally taken^ 
that by assigning the origination of movement to 1/01)9, 
Anaxstgoras did mean to postulate intellect, something psy- 
chical in its nature, as the principle of change. It must 
be said at the same time that what really constitutes the 
radically new and distinct feature in such a conception is the 
isolation of vov<;, the principle of change, from the changing. 
The principle is thus conceived as, so to speak, trans- 
mundane; for, in respect to the two functions which all 

^ R.P. 156. (Simpl. Phys, 166, 13.) v6ov' ttrriv oTai 5^ xtd v6os li'i.— R.P. 
3 iv retunrX Toanhs fxoipa ivcari tX^v 160 b. (SimpL Phys. 164, 28.) 
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early Greek thinking was in the habit of assigning to the 
soul — ^namely, that it is the initiator of motion and that it is 
cognitive — ^Anaxagoras makes use only of the first. Both 
Aristotle and Plato are forward in condemning Anaxagoras 
for having failed to carry out the consequences of his view 
that the arrangement of things is due to intellect.^ They 
blame him for his persistent tendency to explain mechan- 
ically ; and Aristotle says he has resort to vov^ only when 
he can find no other explanation. 

What kind of effect, then, does this action of vov^ pro- 
duce? Broadly speaking, it is called * setting things in 
order' (BtaKoa^rjo'if:) ; but, more precisely, it seems to have 
been represented as a process of separation and combination ; 
and probably we shall not be far wrong in saying, further, 
that this means the drawing together, so far, of like particles, 
and the separating off of unlike. The revolving motion 
itself was conceived as beginning at a certain point of the 
chaos and extending itself gradually .^ Its velocity is repre- 
sented as having been far beyond any velocity known to us. 

In this representation there is a trace of the principle of 
attraction among similars ; but it must be noted that, accord- 
ing to Anaxagoras, the element of difference is even more 
important. It is imlikes or dissimilars that influence one 
another,^ and, from what Aristotle says, he may be thought 
to have held that in what we call qualitative change the 
process is always the sequence of two opposed facts. 

The whole view was much affected by consideration of the 
phenomena of animal life; and, to all appearance, Anaxa- 
goras must have speculated on the application of his view 
to such phenomena. We know, however, extremely little of 
his teachings in this line. 

^ Plato, PJujedo, 97 f. Arist. Met. » R.P. 161 c. (Theophr. De Sens. 
A 985 a 18. (R.P. 156 d.) 27,29.) 

* R.P. 155. (Simpl. Phys. 156, 13.) 
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Of the senses he seems to have said that they are in one 
way quite untrustworthy, for they cannot penetrate to the 
real qualitative distinctions among things.^ Obviously in 
this the way is prepared for the distinction which the 
Atomists soon after drew between so-called primary and 
so-called secondary qualities of things. 

Aristotle selects Anaxagoras as an example of those who 
reject the law of contradiction, on the ground, of course, that 
the infinite mixture rendered any definite predication impos- 
sible.^ It may be that in this Aristotle is drawing a conse- 
quence which was neither admitted nor contemplated by 
Anaxagoras himself. 

The line of speculation of Anaxagoras in Athens was 
continued by Diogenes of ApoUonia, who, however, seems 
to have tended rather towards a kind of eclectic combina- 
tion of the principle of Anaxagoras with that of the earlier 
Ionian teaching. According to him the fundamental fact 
was Air, which he insisted was full of intelligence and 
knowledge — a fact in support of which he appealed to the 
regular order of the seasons, and of day and night.^ (The 
Greeks always considered that order anywhere implied 
reason.) He held that the whole cosmos is formed by the 
gradual transformation of Air, and that its most refined 
type is the soul of man. Perhaps Diogenes is most de- 
serving of note for the clearness with which he brings 
out a fundamental idea of method : there must be unity of 
nature if there is to be action and reaction among things. 
The parts, as it were, or what we generally call independent 
things, can only be in relation to one another in so far as 
they are really parts — that is, members of a whole.* 

1 R.P. 161. (Sext. Emp. Math. * R.P. 208, 208 a. (Simpl. Phyz. 
viii. 90.) 151, 80 ; Theophr. De Sens. 39. Cf. 

2 Arist. Met, r 1007 b 25. Ariat. Gen. Corr. I 322 b 13.) 
' R.P. 210. (Simpl. Phys, 152, 11.) 
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CHAPTEK VI 



EMPEDOCLES 



CoNSiDERAJBLE fragments remain of two poems by Emped- 
odes^: one on Nature {irepl ^wccd?), another called the 
Purifications (fcnOap^oC) — ^more mystical and Pythagorean 
in character than the former, and expressing a very strenu- 
ous belief in the doctrine of Transmigration. The poem on 
Nature indicates pretty clearly what seem to have been the 
important influences determining his line of thought. These 
are partly the abstract arguments of the Eleatics respecting 
generation, partly the results of considerable meditation on 
the phenomena of animal life. Under the first influence, 
Empedocles interprets coming to be and ceasing to be as in 
reality only a combination and separation of what already 
is. There follows at once the more precise determination 
of what it is that is combined and separated: the four 
'roots' of all things, as he calls them, are the four ele- 
ments, Fire, Air, Earth, Water. These are permanent in 
their nature: they imdergo no qualitative change: all that 
happens is the expression or result of such external changes 
in them as are indicated by the terms Combining (jii^is) 
and Separating (StaWaft?).^ 

1 Of Agrigentum, in Sicily; born ^ R,p. 1^4 f. (Pa..piut. Plac, i. 
about 492 B.O., died about 432 B.c. 3, 20.) 
His history is legendary. 
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Obviously this view demanded as its next position that 
some ground or cause of the change should be introduced 
distinct from the elements changed. This ground of change 
is with Empedodes twofold: Love— the combining force; 
Hatred — the separating f orce.^ It is hard to define his con- 
ception of these. If his poetical expression be taken quite 
literally, Love and Hate must be represented as somehow 
components of the physical All, extending throughout the 
whole, and mingled with the elements. And it is probable 
that his conception reached no greater degree of clearness 
than is involved in the statement of the functions which 
he ascribed to these agents. 

As to their mode of operation — ^their way of bringing 
about changes in the world of elements — ^Empedocles goes a 
little more into detail. He uses of course the general idea of 
rotation ; but what is essential and peculiar in his doctrine is 
the view taken of the cycle of generation as coming about 
from the varying preponderance of one or other of the two 
active agents. At first the whole is held together in one 
complete undivided mass by the all-embracing power of 
Love : the whole forms a sphere. As Hate gradually finds 
its way in, this perfect unity is broken up, and Hate gradu- 
ally acquires the upper hand, until the unity is wholly broken 
up, all mixture is destroyed, and apparently each of the 
elements is drawn together and sundered ' from the others. 
(It is impossible here to avoid the use of a term — * drawn 
together,' oTjyKpivetrOcu — ^which Aristotle had already noted 
as indicating a serious inconsistency in the view of Emped- 
odes ; for obviously an effect is ascribed to Hate which, on 
the surface at least, is identical with that otherwise ascribed 
to Love.*) 

No sooner has the epoch of complete dissolution or separa- 

1 RP. 166. (SimpL Pkys. 158, 1.) 
« Arist. ifct A 985 a 21. (RP. 166 t) 
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tion been arrived at, than Love again b^ins the work of 
drawing together. Here, again, it is hard to make Emped- 
odes consistent, for he employs throughout the conception 
of like being drawn to like, which, if applied to the elements, 
would lead just to the result of perfect dissolution. Love 
graduallj getting the upper hand, all things are brought 
back to the state of perfect union, and the cycle is ready to 
begin again, for the process is endless. 

Individual existence is of course possible only in the 
two intermediate stages between perfect unity and absolute 
separation (aggregation and s^regation) ; but whether it is 
possible for such individual existence as we experience to 
take place equally in both the intermediate periods is a 
question to which the fragments allow of no definite answer. 
The general idea is undoubtedly involved that what we call 
individual existences are gradually formed from less perfect 
types; but in detail Empedocles, so far at least as the 
formation of plants and animals is concerned, seems to 
regard these imperfect types also after the fashion of 
parts, which may be put together to make the more 
perfect whole.^ 

Even in this quaint fancy, however, is involved, though 
in very crude fashion, another thought already foreshadowed 
by Anaximander. Of the varied combinations that thus 
come about, only those go on surviving which are able to 
maint>ain themselves in existence : all others are destroyed.^ 

The mode in which the several parts operate on one 
another brings in a conception of some interest, which Em- 
pedocles, indeed, extends to a specially important mode 
of action — as it may be called — that of sense-perception. 
All action is of the nature of contact. There is no void 

^ See Burnet, Early Greek Phil. An. iiL 430 a 30 ; Phys. u. 198 b 29. 
260 t (279 ff. 2nd ed.) (R.P. 173 a.) 

' Arbt. De Ccdo, iiL 300 b 29 ; 2>e 
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space. When bodies which, as we say, are at a distance 
from one another act on one another, they do so by means 
of efQuxes (airoppoal); and all so-called solid bodies are 
foil of pores, into which such effluxes may be received in 
so far as the pores are adapted to them. Sense-perception 
is a case of such receptive action ; and vision, for example, 
is effected by a stream of fight from the eye to the object 
seen^ — an idea which was soon afterwards modified by the 
additional hypothesis that there was also a stream of some 
kind from the object seen.^ In a general way Empedodes 
applies to the action of the senses his maxim that like is 
drawn to like: like is drawn by like: it is because and 
in so far as the elements are in us that we are able to 
apprehend them in the world about us. By fire we know 
fire, by water water, and so with love and hate.* 

What Empedocles would have felt inclined to say of the 
sold, one can hardly make out from the fragments. He is 
taken by Aristotle as representing the view that all psychical 
activity is sense - perception, that thought and sense are 
identical;^ and he certainly expresses himself much after 
the fashion of Parmenides, declaring that a man's mind or 
thought varied with the composition of his body, and al- 
tered from moment to moment according to the changes of 
what is presented in experience. Coupling this view with 
what is involved in the general notion of cyclical change, 
it would seem hardly possible for Empedocles to retain 
in any form the doctrine of an individual soul, a soul in 
any special way connected with the individuality of the 
person; and yet no doubt it is hard to reconcile this 
negative result with what is said of Transmigration. 



1 R.P. 177 b. (Theophr. De Sens. » Arist. Ve An. i. 404 b 7. 

7.) (RP. 176.) 

^ The problem in this form was * Ariat. De An. iii. 427 a 21. 

debated till late in the Middle Ages. (R.P. 177.) 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE ATOMISTS 

Along with Empedocles I think we may take the Atomist 
doctrine : even though in so doing we have to some extent 
to transgress the strictly chronological order of exposition ; 
for the developed doctrine of the Atomist view must be 
ascribed to Democritus. 

The Atomist school is said to have been originated by 
Leucippus, of whom we know in detail nothing. He is 
said to have been an adherent of the philosophy of Par- 
menides, and there can be little doubt that there must 
have been the very closest relation between the speculative 
doctrine of the Eleatics and the more physical conceptions 
of the Atomists.^ From the statement of Aristotle^ it is 
obvious that in his view the Atomist doctrine had two 
roots: (1) The appeal to experience, the assumption that 
the multiplicity and change presented in experience must 
be accepted, and that any explanation offered must be 
made to square with it — more than once in reference to 
the Atomists he uses^ the expression, *to preserve phen- 
omena ' ; (2) The Eleatic doctrine, both in its most abstract 
form and in one of its special applications. There is no 

^ See Burnet, Early Greek Phil, in Aristotle. It is frequently used 

353 ff. (c. 9, 2nded.) by Simplicius, and one passage (in 

* Arist. Met, A 986 b 4 ; Qen, Corr, his commentary on Arist. De Ccdo) 

i. 324 b 35. (R.P. 192 f.) implies that it must have come either 

' [The actual phrase does not occur from Eudemus or from Callippus.] 
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generation, no absolute coming into being or passing out 
of being, and there is no movement — which is one form 
of generation — without the Void. What the Atomists 
proceeded to say, then, was that (to put it paradoxically) 
both Being and Non-Being must be admitted as real ; that 
is, they in terms contradict the position of Parmenides that 
only Being is and Non-Being is not. The admission of 
Non- Being carried with it the further consequence that 
Being was not One : it was divisible ; and, more particularly 
(since the Non-Being referred to was, in the concrete, Void 
Space) the All was regarded as made up of Void Space and 
the infinite multiplicity of what was directly the opposite 
of Void Space — ^the FulL The Full {to TrXTjpe?) and the 
Void {to k€v6v) — the Full being conceived as numerically 
infinite — ^are for the Atomists the components of exist- 
ence; and from that view methodically, and appealing 
only to one ground of explanation, they maintained that 
it was possible to account for experience. 

Dbmocritus,^ a native of Abdera, seems to have been, 
like Aristotle, profoundly learned. His fellow - citizens 
thought him mad, and sent for Hippocrates to cure him. 
He himself laid claim to a wider knowledge, a more many- 
sided acquaintance with facts, than any of his contempor- 
aries, and in particular claimed to have pushed his researches 
far in the region of geometrical science.^ The catalogue of 
his works may be taken as bearing out this claim to an 
all -comprehensive study of nature, a study of which the 
fragments convey but an imperfect impression. There is 
one section of the catalogue and of the fragments specially 
noteworthy. It is evident that Democritus included within 
the scope of his general research the practical side of 
human experience. He might fairly be called the first 

^ Born about 460 B.C., died about 370 B.O. 
2 RP. 188. (Clem. Strom, i. 69.) 
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systematic exponent of a general ethical theory. We 
might gather from this what will become abundantly 
evident from other sources, that in and about his time 
speculation was beginning to be greatly exercised on the 
problems of Conduct, whether viewed on the side of the 
State or on that of the individual. Let us try then to 
put the general development of the Atomist position in 
some systematic order. 

The atoms are represented as indivisible bodies so small 
as to escape perception. They are devoid of qualitative 
differences; but among themselves they differ in figure 
(with which, I suppose, must go magnitude), arrangement 
or grouping, and position.^ The atoms, therefore, are to be 
conceived of as presenting practically infinite variety in these 
three respects ; and, in particular, much of the possibility of 
grouping or combination is made to depend on the figures or 
shapes of the atoms (size being also included with these). 

Did the atoms dijBfer in weight ? It is natural to suppose 
that in accordance with the two characteristics, homogene- 
ousness of stuff and difference of size, there would go 
difference of weight; for we naturally tend to think that 
weight is in some way proportional to the quantity of stuff 
in the body concerned, and this quantity (assuming equal 
density) would then vary with the siza There is evidence, 
too, that Democritus recognised the difference of density, 
but confined it to what we may call composite bodies.^ 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt that some of 
the later authorities^ expressly say that the atoms were 
not in themselves distinguished by differences of weight. 
In the absence, then, of any decisive evidence it seems 
erroneous to incorporate into the earlier Atomist view the 
very natural, and rather popular, explanation of the varied 

^ Arist. Met, A 985 b 18. (R.P. the atoms composing them. 

192.) Strictly, it is c(mpUx bodies ^ j^p, 199, (Theophr. De 8en$. 

that differ according to the arrange- 62.) 

ment or to the relative position of ' £,g. Ps.-Plut. Plae, i. 8, 29. 
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movements of the atoms which is given by referring them 
to their varied weights. 

The Atomist view, recognising, as it did, an infinity of 
void space, in which therefore there was no up or down, 
could hardly have admitted this determined direction of 
movement of the atoms as a consequence of their weight. 
But having said this, we are confronted with the problem, 
What did the Atomists say about the movement of the 
atoms ? Figure, combination, position of the atoms — these 
alone will not suffice to account for phenomena. The 
broadest and most important feature of experience — 
Change — is not explained by them {done. Undoubtedly 
the Atomists placed alongside of these fundamental marks 
of the atoms the explanatory ground - movement of the 
atoms themselves. And by this movement (which they 
followed out in a rather unscientific pictorial fashion) they 
sought to account for the arrangement of things — for the 
cosmos and its changes. What explanation, then, did they 
give of movement? To this I think our answer must be 
that in one sense they gave no explanation. They insisted 
that no explanation was possible or necessary ; that is, they 
postulated constant movement as an ultimate. Our authority 
for this view is Aristotle, who not only tells us that the 
Atomists declined to ofTer any explanation of the initial 
movement, but also blames them for not seeing that their 
account of movement was thereby rendered altogether 
imperfect^ Later writers have always sought to give this 
want of explanation a more positive content by introducing 
the name Necessity. 

I am inclined to conclude that the original Atomist 
doctrine started from the postulate or conception of con- 
stant movement as a characteristic of the whole multiplicity 
of atoms. It may be stated that in this they were misled 
by reading in somewhat too positive a fashion the Eleatic 

1 Arist. De Ccelo, iii. 800 b 8. (R.P. 195.) 
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doctrine that motion was impossible without a void, and 
they may all too readily have converted that into the 
proposition that if there is a void there is therefore 
motion. 

Assuming, then, the constant movement of the atoms, 
Democritus seems to have proceeded to explain how, as a 
consequence of the different forms and magnitudes of the 
atoms, there originated a variety of types of movement. 
Through their collisions the atoms were driven hither 
and thither, but in different directions according to their 
size. Democritus^ especially fastened on a kind of side- 
way pushing as giving a key to the great type of movement 
— ^the rotatory or vortex motion — which had already begun 
to be employed in cosmical explanations. All the later 
formations were ascribed in a very general way to the 
vortex motion set up in the whirling crowd of atoms. 

The atoms being infinite in number, and void space being 
infinite, the rotatory motion (1) did not exhaust or include 
the whole at once, and (2) was not necessarily one only: 
the rotation might be started at infinitely numerous points ; 
and there would follow an infinite number of worlds (tcoa-fioi), 
with interspaces between them.^ 

Democritus is probably also to be credited with the very 
definite distinction between what we call primary and second- 
ary qualities. The secondary qualities, as they are called, 
such as hot, bitter, colour, exist only by convention (vofi^) ; 
in reality {irerj) there are only atoms and the void with 
their inherent characteristics.^ Moreover, Democritus made 
a valiant attempt to point out how the varieties of these 
secondary qualities, which fluctuated according to the con- 
dition of the body, were also correlated with various 
combinations of their real causes — the atoms. It must be 

1 R.P. 197. (Diog. Laert. ix. 31.) « R.P. 204. (Sext. Emp. Math, 
a R.P. 198. (Hippolyt. Ref, Hoer. vii. 135.) 
i. 13.) 
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noted here that Democritus ran a certain danger of incon- 
sistency — a danger pointed out by Theophrastus.^ For on 
one side he uses as an explanation of the merely conven- 
tional or subjective and non-real character of the secondary 
qualities their dependence on the constitution of the body, 
while on the other hand he points out certain objective 
or real differences which determine the varieties of the 
subjective affections. There is no inconsistency in the long- 
run; but it is quite possible that Democritus did not go 
far enough in the direction of explaining the secondary 
qualities as complex effects dependent on the varying com- 
binations of two sets of real antecedents — those in so-called 
external things, and those in the body itself. 

Another feature of Democritus's psychology is his theory 
of etSaoiXa {simulacra). Owing to the constant activity of 
the atoms and of their combinations, every body is always 
throwing off from itself an efflux or simvlacrvm^ which is 
to be conceived as a stream of finer particles, retaining to 
some extent the same arrangement as the original body 
from which it is thrown off. By these Democritus explains 
the process of perception, and it is perhaps part of his 
doctrine that the same effluxes were taken to explain the 
phenomena of dreams, and also many of the beliefs of 
popular mythology.2 The gods were represented as the 
effluxes of really existent objects, which were naturally 
formed in the generation of the world.^ 

With atoms and the void must be included those attri- 
butes which define the nature of the atom. Now, Aristotle 
more than once takes the Atomists as representative of the 
view that the phenomenal is the only reality apprehended ; 

1 R.P. 204 1. (Theophr. De Sem, Plao, iv. 8.) 

69.) » R.P. 203. (Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 

2 R.P. 202 and note. (Pe.-Plut. 19.) 
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insists, therefore, that they identified sense and reason,^ and 
condemns their theory of knowledge as altogether subjec- 
tive and ultimately sceptical. On the other hand, there 
is abundant evidence that the Atomists did insist on a 
distinction between the perceptions of sense, in so far as 
these had to do with the qualities of things, and some form 
of knowledge which had to deal with the ultimate original 
properties of the atoms. Sextus Empiricus professes to 
quote from Democritus;^ and, according to his statement, 
Democritus declared that there were two types of knowledge 
—the clear or genuine (yvrjairj) and the obscure {a-Korlrf). 
To the obscure belonged all the five senses: the clear was 
quite distinct from these ; and he advances a further quota- 
tion which seems to imply that the special pre-eminence 
of clear knowledge was that it dealt with what lay beyond 
the limits of the senses. The senses could not penetrate 
to the minute realities, the atoms, and therefore, he con- 
cludes, the criterion of truth was reason (\6709), which 
Democritus called 'dear knowledge' (yvrjalt) yv<o firj). 

I think we must accept this, although allowing that for 
the Atomists it must have been difl&cult or impossible to 
offer any explanation, consistent with their general view 
of perception, as to how clear knowledge came about. So 
far as the distinction between sense and reason is concerned, 
Aristotle is doubtless right in saying generally that the 
Atomists identified these. From their point of view the 
difference of the powers could only have been one of degree ; 
but it must also be admitted that, in so saying, they left 
unsolved the difficulty arising from the difiference in function 
and value of the two kinds of knowledge. 
As to the last point, that the Atomist theory of know- 
ge could be identified with the Belativism of Protagoras, 

1 Arist De An, i. 404 a 27. (R.P. 204 k.) 

2 R.P. 204. (Sext. Emp. Math, vu. 135.) 

E 
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we have reason, and some historical evidence, for the state- 
ment that the Atomists at all events did not so regard 
their theory. They did maintain that in the apprehension 
of the ultimate properties of the atoms we had objective 
knowledge. The historical evidence is to the effect that 
Democritus throughout opposed the relativist doctrine of 
knowledge of his townsman Protagoras, and in particular 
wrote against a thesis ascribed to Protagoras that the line 
did not touch the circle in one point only, which obviously 
we must interpret as meaning that Democritus defended 
against Protagoras the objective universal character of 
mathematical propositions.^ 

A somewhat similar perplexity — a conflict of two hardly 
reconcilable positions — may be detected in the fragments 
of Democritus's ethical theory. A considerable number of 
these fragments remain to us; and undoubtedly they give 
one a high impression, not only of the practical sagacity of 
Democritus, but of the elevated tone of his ethical teaching. 
Certainly, in accordance with his general position, one would 
have expected that in ethics his position would have 
been much the same as that of the Cyrenaic school, who 
regarded the momentary pleasures and pains as the only 
motive forces, and who, if they admitted at all a judgment 
on these pleasures and pains, thought that such judgment 
concerned only the quantities involved. But Democritus 
insists that the end of life is not pleasure, but a state of 
thought and feeling only to be attained by a due control 
exercised over pleasures and pains, and further, that this 
control is only exercised in its best form by the philo- 
sophically trained or cultivated nature. The final end, he 
considers, is Tranquillity {evOv^iia)? 

^ Sext. Emp. Math, vU. 389. has real pleasures seems to be a refer- 

^ See Plato, Rep. iz. 583 B, where ence to Democritus. 
the statement that only the wise man 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE SOPHISTS AND SOCRATES 

With Democritus we have already stepped into the his- 
torical period that lies outside the traditions of the first 
Greek philosophy. The problems he discusses diflfer much 
in character from those of the early Greek philosophers of 
nature. Discussions on knowledge, and its validity and 
kinds, attempts to connect the practical side of life with 
philosophical views, — these all indicate a profound modi- 
fication in the general turn of reflexion in the Greek mind. 
On the whole, the modification is not inadequately ex- 
pressed in the contrast between the terms objective and 
subjective. The period within which most of Democritus's 
work falls is emphatically a time of subjective reflexion; 
and there were abundant historical circumstances which 
led to, and which explain for us, the change which had 
come about in Greek culture. Representing such a change, 
expressing in various ways the separate currents which 
together made up the main movement, are the Sophists. 
Of them I purpose to speak only in the most general way. 
It is matter of familiar knowledge what the conditions were 
in Greek life which led, at the period of the Sophists, to 
the demand for a more extended and more systematic 
intellectual training than had previously been found neces- 
sary. We know also that, as an inevitable result of the 
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character of Greek public life, the main end of this more 
complete intellectual culture was found in political activity. 
It is quite intelligible, therefore, how a large share of the 
special teaching of those called Sophists should have con- 
sisted in rhetorical training, — for Bhetoric meant the art 
of speaking on public affairs. 

The name Sophist, even in the times to which I am 
referring, had no fixed connotation. It applied to groups 
of individuals who differed in many important respects 
from one another. Such fixity of significance as the term 
has come to acquire, it got imquestionably from Plato and 
Aristotle, whose interests were concentrated on certain 
important features of the whole movement, and who in- 
terpreted these features in the light of, and in the contrast 
supplied by, principles of their own. It was inevitable that 
they should represent the Sophists as having collectively 
an aim and method with something of the same identity 
of nature, the same homogeneousness, as they found in 
their own philosophical views on the main topics of human 
interest. They tend, therefore, always to represent the 
Sophists as more or less of a philosophical sect, pursuing 
by imperfect and even tricky methods a quite imworthy 
end, and exposing themselves to risk by selling their 
instruction. 

It must be admitted that to the contemporaries of Plato 
and Aristotle the term Sophist had not precisely this con- 
notation; and it must further be said that the meaning 
attached to the term by Plato and Aristotle is too narrow. 
The Sophists were not a philosophical sect There was 
among them no community of aim and method. To the 
ordinary citizen, the philosopher — Socrates, for example — 
would have been, and was, quite undistinguishable from the 
Sophists ; and it cannot be thought that there is any founda- 
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tion for the view that the Sophistic teaching exercised a 
detrimental influence over the Greek character. Plato, in 
the Republic}- shows very emphatically that in his opinion 
the blame to be attached to the Sophists arose only from 
the fact that they adapted themselves to the current state 
of ideas and feelings on matters practical, and did not try 
to reform human nature and society. Even in Plato we can 
see veiy clearly that the term * Sophist ' must have fluctu- 
ated in meaning merely by being applied to historically 
different types of teacher. More than one generation 
brought forth Sophists, and these differed very considerably 
from one another in type.^ S^Jj Ljul 

Among these types of Sophist, distinguished from one f 6. « 
another in order of time, one must note : first, the earliest ^ ><>A^ 
tjrpe, in which almost exclusive stress is laid on rhetoric 
and the acquirement of political power ; secondly, a type of 
Sophist more philosophical in character, represented, for 
example, by Protagoras, where the interest seems mainly to 
have lain in questions about the possibility of knowledge 
and the natural foundations or conventional sanctions of 
morality; thirdly — quite distinct from these, and probably 
of later date — the Eristics, a rather contemptible species, 
whose stock-in-trade seems to have consisted of a collection 
of dialectical puzzles, mainly Eleatic in origin, but to some 
extent origmating in the teaching of Socrates. We must 
also recognise Sophists whose business was entirely that 
of teaching, whether natural science, or grammar, or the 
Uke. 

^ Plato, Rep, yi. 487 ff. type — an historically new generation : 

^ See Plato's Oorgitu, where Gor- he is not a Sophist. In the JUpMic 

gias, PoluB, and Callides represent (Bk. i.) Thrasymachus=Polus in the 

three generations of thought and Oorgias, while Qlaucon and Adiman- 

action. Callides represents a type tus represent a new and deeper set of 

of character distinct from any earlier thinkers. 
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Among the problems, whose rise we can trace in the 
period of the Sophists, prominence must be given to the 
practical The circumstances of the time were doubtless 
sufficient to attract attention to the study of, or speculation 
on, the causes which effected the union of the human race in 
states, to the origin of civilisation or culture, and to the 
ultimate ground of distinction between right and wrong. 
Our evidence, of course, is fragmentary ; but there is enough 
to show that this sort of speculation was abundant at that 
time, coinciding thus, it may be noted, with the origin of 
historical composition among the Oreeks. A branch of the 
same speculation is that concerning myths ; and of this 
too we have traces.^ 

Again, it is impossible in following out such inquiries 
to avoid coming on questions that concern the nature of 
education, trdning, or discipline; and, as can readily be 
understood, the Sophists in particular showed an interest 
in questions belonging to the theory of Art. Protagoras 
and others were evidently inclined to endeavour to reduce 
to codes of rules the matters of practical teaching with 
which they dealt. 

Bunning through all these problems of civilisation, be- 
coming of pressing moment so soon as they are considered, 
is the distinction between nature and convention, the natural 
and the artificial — a distinction already emphasised in the 
theory of knowledge and existence by the Atomists. We 
have evidence to show that the application of this dis- 
tinction — even to such a problem as that of the signifi- 
cance and origin of words — fell within the scope of the 
speculative work of this time. It is not impossible that 
on this topic the counter- views of the Heraclitean school 
and of the Atomists were brought with Protagoras to a 
sharp issue. 

^ SpeculationB, e.g,y of Prodicus ; see Sext. Emp. Matk. ix. 18, 51. 
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Of the Sophists the most interesting philosophically is 
Protagoras of Abdera/ to whom is assigned the familiar 
maxim, that Man is the measure of all things.^ It can 
hardly be doubted that Protagoras meant by this — man 
taken in his concrete individuality. It is probable, there- 
fore, — ^though one can hardly say it is certain, — ^that Prota- 
goras united this maxim with the view that sense-perception 
was the only mode of apprehension. It may have been the 
case — ^but it is much less probable — that Protagoras brought 
to the support of his thesis such portions of the earlier 
philosophy of Heraclitus as seemed to fit into it. 

Protagoras is said to have applied his view in a general 
way to the question about the existence of the gods, and 
indeed to have been banished from Athens on account of 
the rather sceptical character of the exordium of his treatise 
on the gods.^ Whether the interesting attempt at building 
up a kind of natural history of the social virtues in Plato's 
dialogue Protagoras, which is there ascribed to Protagoras, 
has historical foundation, cannot be determined with ab- 
solute certainty. It seems probable, however, that it does 
represent in the main the views of Protagoras. Further, 
Protagoras seems to have speculated on the foundations 
and possible radical alterations of certain fundamental social 
relations, such, for example, as marriage. 

GORGIAS was a Sophist of a somewhat different type from 
Protagoras — a type less easy to define. He was a native of 
Sicily,* who came to Athens on an embassy about 427 B.C., 
and thereafter spent the rest of his long life of varied and dis- 
tinguished activity in Greece. He is known to us in part 
through fragments of a writing definitely speculative, but more 

^ Born about 480 B.C., died 411 B.c. * R.P. 226. (Diog. Laert. ix. 60.) 
* Pkto, Thecet. 152 a; Diog. Laert. * Born perhaps about 483 B.c. 
ix. 51. (R.P. 227.) 
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as a rhetorician. His speculative work, probably a youthful 
production, might be called an Essay in the Eleatic Meta- 
physics. It put forward three theses. The first thesis was : 
Nothing exists. This was established by an ingenious 
modification of the Eleatic argument ; but, on the whole, may 
be said to exemplify only the common, often repeated, con- 
fusion between the existential and the prepositional signifi- 
cance of the word *is.*^ The second thesis was: If any- 
thing existed, it could not be known or apprehended in 
any way. The basis of this was evidently the insistence on 
the total opposition between the subjective and the objective. 
That is, so far as thought is concerned, it is just as possible 
to think a non-existent as an existent. In thought, there- 
fore, there can never be a guarantee of the objective.^ The 
third thesis was : If there were anything, and if there were 
knowledge of it, that knowledge could never be expressed 
at all. The basis for this is the impossibility of identifying 
where there is difference. Apply this maxim, for example, 
to the case in which we say a word expresses a visual 
presentation. The word is wholly distinct from the visual 
presentation; they can never be identified; the one can 
never take the place of the other.* 

Sharing to a very large extent in the general tendency of 
thought exemplified in the Sophists, but altogether deeper 
and more serious than they, is Socrates.^ Of him at 
present I purpose saying only what concerns immediately 
those features of his philosophical activity which are of 
importance as bearing on the Platonic doctrine. The points, 
therefore, to be considered are, first, the general conception 



1 R.P. 236. (P8.-Ari8t. De Mdisso, » R.P. 238. (PfiL-Arist. Ik Mdim, 
979 a 18.) 980 a 19.) 

' R.P. 237. (Sext. Emp.ifflrfA. vii. * Born at Athena about 470 b.c.; 
77.) died 399 b.c. 
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of method which we find in Socrates; secondly, the nature % 
of the end towards which this method wasairected ; thirdly, ^ 
the restriction of the range of philosophy to practice; and 
fourthly, the characteristic doctrines of Ethics which form 
the substance of his practical philosophy. 

1. As regards the method, we first note its external 
feature — cross-examination in the form of a dialogue. This 
cross-examination, although it finds natural expression in the 
dialogue (a colloquy of two at least), is in its own nature 
quite general. Eeasoning or thinking on the part of the 
individual himself is just a kind of inner conversation.^ The 
peculiarity of such conversation (and to Socrates the peculiar- 
ity stood out most prominently by contrast with the method 
generally adopted by the Sophistic teachers) is that the 
result finally attained is, so to speak, ' evolved.' The self- 
questioner is only making explicit what is implicit from the 
first. The method of the Sophists rather consisted in sup- 
plying to the pupil a quantity of methodised knowledge ; 
and they therefore by preference followed the method of 
exposition or lecture. The Socratic method, even if con- 
ducted by Socrates himself, did not even imply that either 
interlocutor was from the start in possession of the complete 
knowledge which was sought for. Some precognition must 
indeed be supposed, but such precognition consisted only in 
the general idea of what was required in order to constitute 
a satisfactory result. The knowledge made explicit must 
conform to those requirements which on reflexion we can de- 
termine as necessary in order to constitute knowledge Now, 
such requirements are simply fixity and generality ; a view, 
an opinion, a judgment, if it is to constitute a part of know- 
ledge, must be general in nature and have a certain stability 
in it. The Socratic method, therefore, may fairly be said to 
involve the rather far-going thought, that in the thinking 

1 Cf. Plato, TKecst, 189 E. 
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nature of man there is contained that which renders possible 
the marks of knowledge. It would be going far beyond 
the Socratic speculation to employ in respect to it the term 
a priori; but undoubtedly the line on which Socrates is 
proceeding is that which leads directly to the view that all 
true knowledge is but the explicit egression of what is 
a priori, what is implicit in human thought. 

2. The Socratic method, moreover, had its definite pro- 
cesses — ^processes determined by the nature of the marks of 
true knowledge. The questions are not put at random, but 
with a view to reaching in each special case an end, the 
general outlines of which are known. In concrete material 
these processes are two in number : (1) the collection for crit- 
ical comparison and sifting of a number of instances ; and (2) 
the determination from these of the identical common fixed 
element, the attainment of a general notion or definition. 

If the first process be called Induction, then we may accept 
Aristotle's remark that to Socrates must be ascribed the in- 
vention of the two logical processes — Induction (iira/crcKol 
Xoyoi) and Definition {to opi^ea-Oai /ca06\ov)} The stability 
and generality of the results thus reached is what in the view 
of Socrates distinguishes his own method both from that of 
the Sophists and from that of ordinary unreflective experi- 
ence ; for it seemed to him that the Sophist inevitably was 
led to regard as the sta^dard of knowledge and the guide of 
practice merely individual opinion, which, as such, was de- 
ficient in a general ground and in fixity. So unreflective ex- 
perience proceeded under the guidance of hastily picked up 
notions whose limits were ill-defined ; and it was constantly 
liable to be thrown into confusion when these crude notions 
were confronted with discordant facts of experience, 

The general notion, then, is the only form of knowing 
which has the characteristics of objective worth; and it is 

1 Arist. Met. M 1078 b 23. (R.P. 249.) 
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perhaps the great contribution of Socrates to the develop- 
ment of philosophy that he should thus have singled out 
the generalising function in the mind as that whereby most 
completely, if not exclusively, truth is to be attained. 

3. On the surface the end was always practical. Even in 
his emphasis on self-knowledge Socrates had the problems of 
conduct in view. In the rational element in man he thought 
there would be found the basis for all rules of conduct that 
could claim authority. There can be no doubt that Socrates 
himself did thus restrict the range of application of his 
method; but it is quite uncertain on what he based this 
restriction. It may have been the conviction that the process, 
which is essentially that of making explicit what is implicit 
in the thinking nature, was on that account alone to be 
restricted to human conduct. The Cosmos lay, so to speak, 
outside of man ; and it could perhaps never be assumed that 
knowledge of the kind sought for, but relating to the Cosmos, 
was implicit in the rational nature, the thinking function, of 
man. On the other hand, the restriction may have had 
merely the practical basis which is more than once definitely 
put forward by Socrates, that conduct is infinitely more im- 
portant than cosmical speculations, and that, so to speak, a 
man must first learn to know and govern himself before he 
extends his view to the wider region of external nature. I 
cannot think that there are sufficient grounds for insisting 
on the first of these possibilities; and therefore I think it 
an exaggeration to ascribe to Socrates, even in a tentative 
fashion, a theory of the essential limits of knowledge. 

In this connexion I think it may be said that there is no 
evidence entitling us to connect the restriction of the Socratic 
method with any view on the part of Socrates regarding the 
failure of previous speculative philosophy. That is to say, I 
do not think we can hold that Socrates was sceptical as to 
knowledge of nature because he was profoundly impressed by 
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the failure of previous efforts in that direction. The fairer 
interpretation of the only reference which could be under- 
stood in this way, the passage in Plato's Phcedo^ — even if 
we assume that what is there given is historically sound 
— ^would be that Socrates was convinced that the previous 
cosmical speculations did not find a rational application to 
the problems of more pressing human significance — those 
of conduct* 

4. As to the ethical doctrines, practically they are summed 
up in the one fundamental position : Virtue is Knowledge ; 
a proposition which, if elaborated, is found to cany with it 
the consequences that Vice is Ignorance, and therefore in- 
voluntary (as no man is voluntarily ignorant), that virtue 
can in some sense be taught, and that all the virtues are 
one, — ^also with a certain limitation of the sense in which 
the term 'one' can be used. 

Another consequence very easily drawn depends on the 
contrast implied in the Socratic view between the happiness 
which a man enjoys from right action and such happiness 
as may come from good fortune. About the relative posi- 
tions of these the Socratic ethics is clear: the happiness 
of man, as also his virtue, is wholly independent of external 
fortune ; happiness, like virtue, is an inner possession, a joy 
of the soul. Thus we must note in the Socratic ethics the 
first trace of that ascetic tendency which is almost in- 
variably the concomitant of a rationalist or intellectualist 
view of morals. It was an easy step to the position which 
the Cynic school occupied, that virtue is really identical 
with the strength of will of the individual, his power of 
maintaining himself in independence of all surroundings. 
This rapidly develops into Antinomianism — all outer enact- 
ments being regarded as purely indiflferent to the virtuous 
man. 

1 Plato, PhcBdo, 95 ff. . ^ [3^^ ^f, Xenophon, Mem, i. 1, 14-16.] 
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The final question which appears throughout all the minor 
discussions of the Socratic ethics, what is the Good the 
knowledge of which constitutes virtue? never is answered 
by Socrates himself. At times under the pressure of it he 
seems to approximate to a kind of utilitarianism ; at other 
times a thing is held to be good when it fulfils its function ; 
but no definite answer is anywhere given, and it is obvious 
in Plato that a sense of this deficiency in the Socratic ethics 
lay at the foundation of much of the theory of Ideas. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE MINOR SOCRATIC SCHOOLS 

The minor Socratic schools undoubtedly exhibit the pro- 
found influence of the Socratic teaching; but it is an 
influence in each case exercised on foreign material 
The Cyrenaic, Cynic, and Megarian schools show us earlier 
types of thinking modified by the Socratic teaching, and 
adapting themselves to the treatment of problems which 
had been first made definite by the teaching of Socrates. 

1. The Cybenaics are the least important philosophically 
of these three schools. They are represented by Aristippus,^ 
who, in the history of ethics, presents the first and still 
the most logically coherent exposition of Hedonism. The 
doctrine was further systematised by his grandson, also 
named Aristippus. Even in the elder Aristippus there is 
to be traced, alongside of the hedonism which is his main 
doctrine, the influence of Socrates as exhibited in the 
curious position, that man is not to be mastered by his 
pleasures, not to be the slave of circumstances, but must, 
so to speak, make his pleasures for himself, and be superior 
to circumstances. 

The Cyrenaics appear to have continued the traditions 
of an earlier school, which we shall probably not be far 

^ A native of Gyrene, and follower of Socrates. 
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wrong in saying was partly the Atomist, partly the Prot- 
agorean. Something in it may be the result of the 
Heraclitean views. They pushed to an extreme the rela- 
tivism which easily arises as a generalisation from the facts 
of sense - perception.^ The Cyrenaics insisted that^ while 
the sense - impressions might be affirmed as veritable^ no 
such affirmation could be extended to the supposed real 
objects which give rise to the perceptions. Thus knowledge 
was reduced to a series of individual sense - impressions ; 
and the Cyrenaics consistently enough maintained that 
therefore the general terms we use are not names of any 
common permanent element, but are entirely conventional. 
If the Cyrenaics extended to sense-perceptions generally 
what they said of pleasure and pain, the sense-perceptions 
which serve as motives for action, — that these are the 
results of movements, and, apparently, movements from 
without which set up movements from within, — the in- 
ference might be allowed that it is to the Cyrenaic 
doctrine of knowledge in some of its developments that 
Plato is referring in the first part of the Thecetetiis.^ 

2. The Ctnics. — I treat these thinkers solely with the 
view of extracting from our very scanty data the traces of 
a certain fairly elaborated theory of knowledge. Anti- 
sthenes,^ the founder of the Cynic school, a devoted follower 
of Socrates, lived probably for thirty years after the death 
of Socrates, and was therefore for long a contemporary of 
Plato. It has always been known that a certain opposition 
of principle obtained between Antisthenes and Plato. I 
think there is good ground for supposing that this opposition 
was much more detailed than is generally suspected; that 
Antisthenes advocated a theory of knowledge in all respects 

1 R.P. 272, (Sext. Emp. Math. a pi^to, Thecet, 151-187. 
yii. 191. ) 'A native of Athens. 
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opposed to the Platonic ; that they mutually criticised one 
another's views; and that in the working out of his own 
theory of knowledge Plato has repeatedly the counter- 
doctrine of Antisthenes in view. Aristotle says: "Anti- 
sthenes was under a misconception in thinking that nothing 
could be predicated of a thing except the expression peculiar 
to itself, one of one (ol/ceio^ X0709, h €^' 61/09) — from which 
it followed that there could be no contradiction, hardly 
even error." ^ "So the difficulty which Antisthenes and 
some others — like him ill-trained in logic — used to start, 
has some point in it, namely, that it is not possible to de- 
fine the real nature of a thing (for a definition is merely 
a long description, \0709 fmtcpo^), and that it is only pos- 
sible to affirm the quality of the thing: as, for example, 
we cannot define 'silver,' but we can say that it is like 
tin. Of what really exists, then, a definition and formula 
(X6709) is possible in part — of that part, namely, which 
is composite. . . . But there is no such possibility with 
respect to the elements of the composite."^ 

We know otherwise — from Isocrates* — ^that Antisthenes 
did defend the proposition that there could be no contra- 
diction. (Clearly, if there can be only identical propositions, 
there can be no contradiction: 'A is B' is mere sound 
without meaning. Antisthenes accepted the doctrine that 
names were by nature, not by convention.) 

What kind of thing had Antisthenes in view as the ele- 
ment out of which the compound is formed? We know 
from the titles of his works that he handled the question, 
which was beginning to become a stock problem, of the 
difference between Opinion (Bo^a) and Knowledge (eTrt- 
oTijfjuj)] also that he treated of the relation between Sense- 
perception (ataOrjai^si) and Knowledge. If, now, we bring 

1 Arist. Met, A 1024 b 32. (R.P. 286.) » Isocr. Jffd. i. 1. 

a Arist. Met. H 1048 b 28. (R.P. 286.) 
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to our aid such additional light as is given through the 
remarkable passage in Plato's Thecetetus,^ we may conjec- 
ture that, according to Antisthenes, the Ultimates {irp&ra) 
were directly given in sense -perception. Each element 
or ultimate had its own individual nature, an individual 
nature which obviously could be adequately conveyed by 
no term or proposition which expressed the nature of any 
other element. This extreme atomism in the doctrine of 
knowledge is of course a perfectly helpless doctrine. It 
must involve itself in inconsistencies; and I think it is 
these inconsistencies in the actual working out of the doc- 
trine by Antisthenes which cause us perplexity when we 
try to piece together the scattered fragments of his view. 
" Some of the ancients denied abstract qualities altogether, 
though they allowed the guale ; as, for example, Antisthenes, 
who once, disputing with Plato, said, ' Plato, I see a horse ; 
I do not see horseness.' " ^ Accordingly, then, we must 
assume as a fixed point in our judgment of Antisthenes 
that he proceeded on the basis of the rather far-reaching 
conception of existence as made up of isolated individual 
elements, corresponding to which were isolated indivisible 
acts of apprehension. Psychologically these acts of appre- 
hension were of the nature of perception. Such a view 
always comes forward as the final refuge of extreme nom- 
inalism. The isolated individual is the extreme counter- 
position to that of (it may be) the equally exaggerated and 
false representation of the abstract essence seized by 
thought. The position is an untenable one, and Antisthenes 
evidently found it so. Pushed resolutely, it involves the 
consequence which we find ascribed to Antisthenes, that 
there can be no contradiction, and that one individual ele- 
ment never can be another. We must assume (it is the 
more obscure part in our knowledge of Antisthenes) that 

1 Plato, 2!^«ee. 201 D ff. ^ R.P. 287. (Simpl. (7ae. 66 b 45 ed. BrandU.) 

F 
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somehow he allowed that these percepta had their names — 
a postulate which wotdd become very hard to fulfil if in 
some way there were not combined with it the curious 
Heraclitean view that names are natural, not conventionaL 
(There seem to me to be references quite unmistakable in 
Plato's CrcUylus to Antisthenes as sharing this view with 
the Heracliteans.) 

This consequence — ^that contradiction, nay, almost falsity, 
is impossible — is just one demonstration of the unten- 
ableness of the position. We are bound to think that 
Antisthenes did not remain consistent to it, but that 
with the help of distinctions, as, for example, between 
simple and composite, between sensation and opinion, 
between opinion and knowledge, he endeavoured to bring 
his view a little more into conformity with actual facts. 
Of the nature of these distinctions unfortunately we know 
very little: it is evident both that distinctions of the 
psychological kind — between sensation and opinion, opinion 
and knowledge — were current topics of discussion, and in 
particular that the problem that forced the discussion on 
was the problem of Error. Obviously with regard to the 
simple indivisible apprehensions of simple indivisible 
elements, error is impossible — a position which will appear 
less surprising when we find that, difiTerently expressed, it 
represents the final view in regard to knowledge, implicitly 
of Plato, and explicitly of Aristotle. Such a position, 
however, can obviously only be maintained with re- 
spect to these supposed Simples. Wherever there is 
composition on the side, let us say, of the object to be 
apprehended, there will be a corresponding complexity of 
character on the part of the act of apprehending, and 
therewith the possibility of error. 

If we ask what is the first type of this complexity on 
the side of the process of apprehending, a conjectural 
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answer may be given. It is the combination, somehow, in 
one and the same act, of a perception and an image or 
idea. The conjecture is based on the two facts, — (1) that 
snch a theory is subjected both to general and to detailed 
criticism by Plato in the Theoetetus,^ and (2) that such a 
theory is adopted and elaborated later by the Stoics, who 
not only shared in the practical tenets of the Cynic school, 
but also represented an elaborated form of the dimly dis- 
cernible theory of knowledge of Antisthenes, Even the 
literal gross analogies to which Plato refers as illustrating 
the explanation of false opinion were later used by the 
Stoics, who completely ignored Plato's criticism of them. 

Such a mechanical explanation, as the criticism in the 
Theastetv^ makes plain, does not really account for false 
opinion; much less does it make clear the nature of true 
opinion; and yet somehow true opinion, together with the 
statement of some ground or reason or definition, is what 
we can hardly doubt Antisthenes finally settled on as 
making up Knowledge (iTrtcm^fifj) in the complete sense. 

3. The Megarians. — When we find two schools agree- 
ing in a startling position, — as, that predication must be 
only of identicals, — ^it is certain that the basis is the same 
in the two cases. The Megarians and the Cynics exhibit 
this agreement. The common basis here is that the 
Ultimates are isolated and unrelated, whatever be the 
process by which they are known. 

Of the Megarians, unfortunately, we know almost as 
little directly as of Antisthenes: their theory has to be 
reconstructed; and in their case the Platonic reference^ is 
much more ambiguous and doubtful. Eudides^ was the 
founder of the school — a great personal friend of Socrates, 
and also of Plato, though older than the latter. 

^ Plato, T?ie<et. 191-195. ^ Plato, SophUt, 248. ' lived at Megara. 
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Of Euclides we only know in a general way that he 
accepted on the whole the Eleatic position. We may, I 
think, reasonably assume that what is ascribed to the 
whole school, and marked as that in which they agreed 
with the Eleatics, — ^that they rejected sense and admitted 
only reason, — was part of the general attitude of Euclides. 
As to details, all that we definitely know comes from 
Diogenes Laertius — a very poor authority. According to 
Diogenes,^ Euclides insisted on identifying the Good and 
the One, though allowing that the Good was called by 
many names : that is, real existence and the good are one 
and the same. 

According to Diogenes,^ also, he attacked arguments 
not from the side of the premisses but from the side of 
the conclusion (evidently the carrying out of Zeno's method 
of indirect refutation), and he rejected any argument by 
analogy, saying that it must proceed either from similars or 
from dissimilars (meaning, I imagine, that that which is used 
to illuminate the obscure must either really resemble the 
obscure or not); if, he adds, from similars, it is very much 
better to keep to the things themselves than to turn to 
what resembles them; if from dissimilars, then the argu- 
ment becomes void. 

To another member of the school, Diodorus Cronus, a 
contemporary of Aristotle, probably also of Plato, are 
ascribed two rather important types of arguments. 

The first argument^ is directed pointedly against the 
Aristotelian doctrine of potential existence, and, briefly, is 
to the effect that possible and actual are one and the 
same. It consists of three propositions any two of which 
will destroy the third : — (1) Every past reality is necessary : 
(2) The impossible cannot be a consequence of the possible : 

1 R.P. 290. (Diog. Lftert. ii. 106.) » R.P. 295. (Cic. Dt Faio, 17.) 
« R.P. 291. (Diog. Laert. ii. 107.) 
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(3) That is possible which neither is actual nor will be. 
Now Diodorus, accepting and uniting (1) and (2), destroyed 
by their means (3): concluding, therefore, that that only 
is possible which either is or will be. Practically his 
argument amounts to this: — It is admitted that what is 
past could not have been otherwise; but both present and 
future will become the past, and they therefore are equally 
necessary; that is to say, the possible and actual are one 
and the same. 

The second is rather a group of arguments than a single 
argument^ But they are all directed against motion, and 
are to be described broadly as repetitions of the older 
arguments of Zeno. They have, however, certain features 
of particular interest They imply a conception of what 
might almost be called intelligible atoms — whether 
Diodorus uses this conception hypothetically only or 
not The argument which has become best known runs 
thus: — A body must move either where it is or where 
it is not: it cannot move where it is, for 'being where 
it is' means filling a certain portion of space; clearly it 
cannot move where it is not, for it is not there to move. 
But this argument, though it turns on concrete movement, 
is and was known to be perfectly general, and to apply 
wherever division into parts is possible, whether the 
divided be concrete substance or time or space; and 
its general principle is to insist on the exclusiveness 
of each unit or individual part that can be separated 
in thought. 

Of the immediate followers of Euclides one, Eubulides, 
is well known in the history of logic as the author of most 
of the captious fallacies which illustrate one or other of 
the forms of Fallacy of Accident All these fallacies turn 
on one and the same general position, that any element 

1 R.P. 296. (Sext. Emp. Math. x. 85.) 
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of difference is fatal to identity: there can be no identity 
where there is difference. 

Now, it does not seem unfair to say that, if the Megarians 
insisted on this position, that identity excludes all differ- 
ence, they must, first, have accepted in full the Eleatic 
denial of the world of generation {yeveai^): according to 
their view, however they expressed it, the characteristic 
of the world of generation was non-existence. 

In the second place, they must in some way have rejected 
any interpretation of the inUlligibUia which assimilated 
them to class -notions. It is impossible to represent the 
class -notion without introducing as components the one 
and the many — points of agreement and points of differ- 
ence. The Megarian position admitted only absolute units ; 
their atoms of predication, even if intelligible, excluded 
each within itself any multiplicity. 

This will probably enable us to understand a little better 
a rather obscure utterance ascribed to Stilpo.^ "He said 
that if one says 'man,' one is speaking of no single man, 
for one says neither 'this man' nor 'that man.' For how 
'this' rather than 'that'? Therefore not 'this.'"* This 
passage appears to imply an objection of a rather subtle 
kind to the Idea as a generic notion: for the simple 
intelligible unit. cannot contain in itself any such element 
of difference as would be required to determine this or 
that individual representative of it. 

In the third place, the Megarians must have accepted 
(as we are expressly told they did^ the same view of 
predication as Antisthenes — the curious view that it is pos- 
sible only in so far as the predicate repeats the subject, 

^ Died about 300 B.O. /aoXXov rSvUt ^ r^rSc; oW ipa r^ySc. 

« R.P. 800: IX*7€ rhv \4yoyTa (Diog. Laert. il 119.) 

ttvBfwirov clirfiy tAv94ya, o1h€ yhp ^ R.P. 299. (Plat, adv, Oolot. 23, 

r<(ir5c \4yfiv olht r6ifB9, rt 7dp 1120.) 
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that the only predication is ' one of one ' (h iif> ivo^, A is 
A). But it seems necessary to assume that the Megarians 
did not throughout adhere with rigorous consistency to the 
Eleatic conception, according to which multiplicity is ex- 
cluded not only from each unit as within itself but from 
units as such. For it seems to me impossible to understand 
the Megarian view of predication without allowing that they 
accepted as the intelligible existents a plurality of units 
isolated, unrelated. Perfect consistency would have led to 
the conclusion not that predications are possible only ' one 
of one/ but that only one predication is possible, if even 
that, only the predication of Parmenides, ''Being is." 

That the Megarian theory works out with great con- 
sistency we cannot suppose. From its very nature it not 
only stood in violent opposition to experience, but, as a 
combination of really independent thoughts, was certain to 
work out into a conflict. The Socratic view of notions is 
evidently to some extent accepted; there is united with it 
the Eleatic doctrine of simple unrelated being; and these 
will not combine. 

In the SopJdst^ Plato, describing discussions — and, obvi- 
ously, more or less contemporary discussions — about the 
nature of real existence, opposes to each other, first, the 
materialists who maintain that only what can be touched, 
or is object of sense, is real, that body is the sole reality ; 
and, on the other hand, those who are described as 
'friends of the Ideas,' who are said to maintain that real 
existence consists of certain intelligible and incorporeal 
forms, while, negatively, they are said to break up by their 
arguments the asserted corporeal realities of the materialists, 
and to insist that, instead of constituting real existence, 
these bodies are only a process which is constantly going 
on. Moreover, separating thus real being and process (oMa 

1 Plato, SophUt, 246-248. 
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and yivea-i^), these thinkers are said to maintain that we 
participate in real being by reason, and in process by sense, 
and, further, to maintain that the realm of real existence 
is wholly unchangeable. 

The point in debate is : Are we justified in assuming that 
the thinkers here referred to are the Megarians ? The point 
is one of importance rather as regards Plato than as regards 
the Megarian doctrine; for I do not think we gather any 
addition from it of real importance to our knowledge of the 
Megarian doctrine. In the face of the discussions in Diodorus 
in regard to movement, &c., it cannot be held that the 
Megarians consistently and unambiguously maintained the 
Eleatic position of the singleness of Being. They certainly 
admitted a plurality of intelligible units, however incon- 
sistent they might afterwards find such admission to be with 
their general doctrine. But if there be independent grounds 
for assigning the conception of plurality of being to the 
Megarians, then every reason disappears for refusing to 
recognise here the Megarian doctrine: there is no other 
doctrine known to us, not even any form of Plato's theory of 
Ideas, which could be described so accurately in the terms 
used in this passage. The Megarians, like the thinkers in 
this passage, distinguish between the intelligible and the 
sensible realms of existence: according to them, the only 
true existence is the intelligible; the realm of true being 
admits of no change, and therefore there does not apply to it 
the conception of activity, which is meaningless without 
change. The intelligible world, according to them, un- 
questionably admits of plurality: nowhere do we find the 
Megarians rejecting all predication, as rejection of plurality 
would involve. And, finally, it would be difficult to describe 
better the general character of the Megarian arguments about 
corporeal existence, movement, space, and time, than in 
the phrase used here, 'breaking up into fragments.' (The 
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Meganan intelligible unit is isolated and individual, and 
is thus distinguished from the Platonic Idea, which is a 
generic uniyersal.) 

A passage ascribed to Antisthenes ^ declares that Gtod is 
like no other^ and that therefore it is impossible to under- 
stand Him from an image. No doubt this conjectural dis- 
cussion begins in certain statements of Socrates — that the 
gods alone possess knowledge, and that it is a mistake to 
suppose that they do not know everything. I think this 
remark of Antisthenes is identical in general meaning with 
the passage from Euclides directed against argument from 
illustrations. But the position may be made more significant 
if we suppose that the remark has in view the distinction 
between the world of perception and the world of intelligible 
reality : for then Antisthenes would be saying that there is 
an absolute severance between these, and that what we know 
in this world can throw no light on the world of intelligible 
reality : we can know nothing of God from an image. 

To a certain Polyxenus — a SopJiist said to have been 
educated by Bryso (of whom it is fair to conjecture that 
he is the Bryso noted as a pupil of Euclides) — may perhaps 
be assigned the first form of an argument which became 
of great importance in discussions in the Platonic school, 
— the argument called 'the Third Man,' which seems to 
have been intended to show that the distinction and also 
the relation of the sense particular and the Idea led to 
an absurd conclusion.^ 

1 R.P. 286. (Clem. Protrept, 61.) > Alex. Aph. Met, 84 ed. Hayduck. 
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CHAPTER I 

FIRST FORM OF THE THEORY OF IDEAS 

In turning to the theory of Ideas, I desire to repeat the 
general statement that that theory does not in the history 
of Greek thinking present itself as absolutely new. The 
form and the development it received from Plato ^ are un- 
doubtedly of such an original stamp as to give the theory 
of Ideas a position of quite exceptional significance in the 
history of Greek philosophy; but it ought to be admitted 
that the root conceptions from which it sprang are all tp 
be discovered in the earlier types of Greek speculation, 
that the problems to which it was an answer had been 
already prepared in that earlier history, and that it is 
hardly possible to understand its full meaning without 
keeping it in constant relation to these earlier conceptions 
and forms. It is one of the great difficulties in interpret- 
ing Plato that we are apt to conceive of the general posi- 
tions which constitute Platonism as being equivalent to 

^ A native of Athens ; born 427 B.C., died 347 B.C. 
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the Platonic theory in its details. From such a point of 
view we are in danger of misrepresenting any evidence 
of a change or development which we may think we can 
discover in the Platonic theory itself. 

That some such development must be discoverable might 
indeed be taken without further question. It is impossible 
that a mind like Plato's, receiving into itself all the influ- 
ences of an unusually rich age of intellectual culture, busy 
during a long life in working out its philosophical con- 
ceptions, should not have undergone a development which 
assuredly will be reflected in the various expositions of 
his doctrine. Our means, however, of determining the 
order — even the nature — of such development are very- 
indirect Very little is known with certainty of the events 
of his life, and still less of the chronological order of his 
writings; and the external authority to which one would 
first turn — ^Aristotle — ogives extremely little indication of 
any perception on his part of important changes in the 
Platonic doctrine. 

There is perhaps no question, as regards this problem 
of the development of Plato's theory, which we find 
more difiicult to solve satisfactorily than that of the weight 
to be accorded to the evidence of Aristotle. Aristotle's 
position with respect to the Platonic doctrine was both 
favourable and unfavourable. It was favourable, because 
certainly he had full knowledge of the Platonic work, and 
himself shared largely the Platonic views: profound as 
the differences are between the two, they are on a common 
basis. On the other hand, Aristotle's interest in the pro- 
blems which the Platonic work involved is so intense that 
naturally he inclines to regard as calling for criticism or 
treatment on his part only the most matured results of Plato's 
thinking. Moreover, as his own reflexions somewhat modi- 
fied the problems themselves, it is natural for him to take 
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into special consideration only what Plato had to say on 
the problems as they were now contemplated from a slightly 
different point of view. 

With all due allowance for the imperfections which 
Aristotle's critical position naturally entails, I think we are 
bound to consider that, if anywhere Aristotle does offer a 
statement which involves a comparison between earlier and 
later forms of the Platonic theory, it deserves to have the 
greatest significance attached to it. No theory which we 
may work out, on internal evidence, of changes in Plato's 
way of representing the Ideas ought to be allowed to out- 
weigh a statement from Aristotle which constitutes external 
evidence in such a case. It is possible that there may be 
no real conflict between the two representations of Plato, 
because Aristotle was in possession of a source of informa- 
tion bearing on Plato's development which is not now open 
to us. He knew the form of the treatment of Ideas which 
constituted the substance of Plato's teaching in the latest 
years of his life. It would seem that these teachings were 
not embodied by Plato in writings ; but, on the other hand, 
among the works of Aristotle which we do not now possess 
there seem to have been abstracts, probably with criticisms, 
of these latest expositions. 

Fortunately Aristotle, though evidently without ascribing 
much importance to the change of view, does with tolerable 
explicitness refer to a modification in the theory of Ideas.^ 

"Now as regards the Ideas, we must first consider the 
theory in its original form, not putting it in relation to the 
doctrine of numbers, but treating it in the way in which it 
was formulated by those who first asserted the existence of 
Ideas. The theory of Ideas was first reached from the basis 
of an acceptance of the Heraclitean view respecting things 
of sense, that all such things were in constant flux. If, 

1 Arist. Met, M 1078 b 9. 
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then, there were still possible science and knowledge of any 
thing, there needed to be assumed permanent existences 
distinct from the sensible, for of the ever-changing no know- 
ledge is possible. Now, Socrates in his treatment of the 
virtues first sought to determine their nature by general 
notions, by definitions, for of the earlier physical philos- 
ophers Democritus alone had gone but a short distance in 
this direction. ... It was Socrates who rightly directed 
his inquiries towards determining the Essential (to tL iarv), 
for his aim was reasoned knowledge. Now the very 
principle of reasoning is the Essential. ... To Socrates 
are to be assigned with justice (1) Inductive Arguments 
(iwaKTiKol \070t) and (2) Definition by general notions 
(to opi^eadai Koffokov) — both in intimate relation to the 
principle of knowledge. But Socrates did not regard 
Universals and Definitions as separate realities (;^(k>/9£crTa). 
The adherents of the doctrine of Ideas did separate them^ 
and called such realities Ideas. It followed, as an almost 
direct consequence of their mode of argument, that there 
must be an Idea wherever there is a general term ; and their 
procedure much resembled that of a man who, having to 
count a number of objects, should think he could only 
manage if there were more of them — for the Ideas are just 
a reduplication of the things of sense. . . . For there 
is an Idea of the same name, answering to each group of 
sensible substances, and existing apart from them, and 
there is a One of Many in the case of other things also, 
both in the case of temporal and in that of eternal things." ^ 

According to Aristotle, the theory of Ideas, in its first 
form, was more definitely connected with the problem 

^ 'Other things.' He apparently The 'things of sense which do not 
means by this that there must be change ' are the heavenly bodies. See 
Ideas for qualities and relations. Plato, BepuUie, vi. sub, fin. and vii. 
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respecting knowledge suggested by the two somewhat con- 
nected views, — that of Heraclitns with regard to the realm 
of perception, and that of Socrates with regard to the 
function of thought; and in its latest form was definitely 
connected with, and almost tended to become absorbed in, 
a theory of a somewhat mathematical kind, connected to 
some extent with the earlier Pythagorean doctrine.^ That 
is to say, at first the theory regards the Ideas as the 
permanent objects of thought (i/<M;crt9), thus opposing them 
to the fluctuating matter of sense-perception (ata0r)<n<;), 
and bestows on them a kind of substantive existence 
superior in grade, so to speak, to the shadowy half- 
existence allowed to the matter of sense -perception. In 
this its earlier form the theory naturally and inevitably 
views the Idea as the objective counterpart of the general 
notion: the Idea is a universal, but with the added attri- 
bute of substantive existence. In the later form the Idea, 
if not identified with a number or numerical ratio, is so 
closely assimilated thereto as to be hardly distinguishable 
from it; and, as a consequence, the systematic connexion 
of the Ideas with one another is explained in accord- 
ance with the principles by which the several numbers 
are brought into a systematic whole. 

I think it fair from the statement of Aristotle to deduce 
one methodical maxim respecting the interpretation of the 
theory of Ideas as it comes before us in Plato's Dialogues. 
The Dialogues do not themselves contain, at least explicitly, 
the later form signalised by Aristotle. But, if we accept 
Aristotle's statement as authoritative (and I can see no 
sufficient ground for doubting it), then we are entitled to 
say that wherever in the Dialogues we can find traces of 
an approximation to that form of the Ideal theory which 
Aristotle calls the later, we are justified in regarding that 

1 Arist. Met, M c. 6. 
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portion of Plato's work as relatively the later in date. 
Wherever, on the other hand, the treatment of the Ideas 
remains within the limits of the earlier discussions respect- 
ing knowledge and its conditions, and advances no further 
than that modification of the Socratic view which Aristotle 
points out as peculiarly Platonic, namely, the objectifying 
of the Ideas, there we are justified in assuming that the 
work is relatively earlier. 

No doubt this maxim gives us but a very general clue. 
Aristotle, to judge from his criticisms, bestowed no attention 
on what specially interests us — the steps through which 
the earlier form of the theory passed into the later. It is 
perhaps no great assumption to make, that these transitions 
were consequences partly of difficulties pressed on the Ideal 
theory from without, partly of difficulties experienced in 
working out the theory from within. Unfortunately the 
historical data for tracing the first of these influences are 
most unsatisfactory, while, as to the second, the real and 
insuperable difficulty which we experience is that of placing 
ourselves with complete satisfaction at the point of view 
of the Ideal theory itself. 

This general maxim of method, if applied to the Dia- 
logues, does not, as I say, give us more than a very general 
indication. Perhaps, pressing it as far as one may, it would 
justify us in selecting the representation of the theory of 
Ideas presented in a group of Platonic dialogues — Phcedrus, 
Symposium, JBqmhlic, Phcedo — as belonging to the earlier 
form. In all these dialogues the idea is connected defin- 
itely with the process of generalisation. The basis on 
which the whole proceeds is that, wherever we collect 
together a number of individuals and designate them by 
a common name, there is involved, on the one hand, an 
act or process of mind, wholly distinct from sense-per- 
ception, and, on the other band, an object which in all 
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its essential features differs from the thing perceived by 
the senses.^ 

In such a view it is implied — the implication is often 
made explicit — ^that there is an exact correlation between 
knowledge and real existence. In fact here, more clearly 
than in the later Platonic work, we have to note the identi- 
fication current throughout all Greek speculation, of truth 
and real existence. Discussions which result in this sharp 
distinction between knowledge, with reality as its object, 
and sense-perception, with its indefinable changeable object, 
naturally connect themselves with the distinctions, already 
familiar in the Socratic discussion, between perception, 
opinion, and knowledge ; and it must at once be said that 
the fundamental importance of the distinction between 
knowledge on the one hand and opinion with perception 
on the other, is not in the theory of Ideas limited to this 
its earlier form. In the TimcevSj for example, which we 
have every reason for regarding as relatively late, the 
distinction is made the basis of the more constructive 
treatment that is there attempted.^ 

In the earlier dialogues there is little or nothing of an 
attempt to make out a systematic interconnexion among the 

, Ideas. Each is considered primarily in relation to a multi- 
plicity in the world of opinion and sense. But the nature 
of the process which obviously is involved in the transi- 
tion from things of opinion to the Ideas, suggests a kind 
of connexion among the Ideas : they are in relation to one 
another of greater or less generality. Plato gives, as it were, 
a new reading to the Socratic doctrine of Induction and 
Definition. The process is both upwards and downwards: 

^ we generalise, and then we divide the genera obtained, and 

^ As formulated, e.g,, in ReptMic, oh rai/rbv 6yofjM hrt^pofity, 
X. 596 A : cI5oj ydp iro^ ri tv ^Kaaroy ^ IHmceus, 61 D. 
^ *l^afi§y rl$t<r0mi T§p\ ^Kturra r& woWdf 
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80 complete our knowledge by connecting in a double way 
the lower with the higher generalities. It does not appear 
to me that the process here referred to — the only kind of 
classification alluded to in these earlier dialogues — ^is really 
identical with that special form of division which is more 
peculiarly connected with the name of Plato, which is 
frequently subjected to detailed criticism by Aristotle, and 
which is applied with wearisome elaboration in the Sophist 
and PolUicm — ^the method of division by dichotomy. That 
type of division appears to me to have grown into signific- 
ance in Plato's mind as a consequence of the necessity 
imposed on him of finding a general explanation, within 
the Ideal realm, of the element of Negation or Difference. 

If we seek for a definition of the Ideas from the point 
of view of this earlier form we have no difficulty in finding 
what looks positive, though in reality, perhaps, it never 
succeeds in being more than a series of negations. The 
Idea, viewed from the side of knowledge, is the rational 
essence of things : it is that which each group of things is 
in itself; the universal as in or beside the particular; the 
one in or beside the many; the common element in or 
beside the points of difference. Viewed more from the side 
of existence, the Ideas, we have to say, possess no property 
of sense — are invisible, intangible, incorporeal, formless, 
colourless: they form, taken together, absolute Being, that 
which is in every respect : they are eternal and immutable, 
self-identical, simple, unmixed, without parts, harmonious, 
pure. 

The contrast between the Ideas so represented and the 
world of generation (yh/ea-i^) is certainly as absolute as 
possible; yet it must be remembered that Plato never 
regards the world of generation as the non-existent. Even 
in this earlier stage of the theory he is to be found allow- 
ing to the realm of generation a shadowy intermediate 
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mode of being between being and non- being. As it is 
put in the Republic} if knowledge {yv&a-Lsi) bas being 
{to 6v) for its object, the opposite of knowledge — ignorance 
(ayvcoaia) — must needs have non-being (to fitf 6v) for its 
object. To opinion (Bo^a), therefore, which is neither 
knowledge nor ignorance, there must be allowed some 
intermediate object, something whose mode of existence is 
very hard to determine. In truth, the greater portion of 
Plato's work is an attempt to define in what consists this 
shadowy half -existence of the world of generation; and I 
imagine that, historically, some part of his earlier dialogues 
will be found to be occupied in distinguishing his position 
in this respect from the somewhat similar doctrine of the 
Eleatics and their successors the Megarian school, who cut 
the knot of the difficulty by denying that the world of 
generation existed at all. 

The general distinction which thus appears in the Platonic 
theory between real being {oifaia) and process or change 
(761/60-49) runs parallel to the distinction between reason or 
intelligence on the one hand and sense - perception and 
opinion on the other. The simplest point of contrast in the 
opposed couples is that of permanence as opposed to change, 
determinateness as opposed to indeterminateness. In the 
Cratylus, one of the earlier dialogues, in which the doctrine 
of Ideas, though referred to a^ no novelty, plays but a very 
small part, the doctrine is based upon the necessity of some 
permanent, determinate element on both sides — both as 
regards the act of knowledge and as regards the object 
known. 

The contrast, however, if based solely on this feature, 
tends readily to become too absolute. It was never Plato's 
purpose so to define the realm of process and opinion as 

* ReprMic, v. 478. 
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to put it out of all conceivable relation to the world 
of true being and thought In these earlier dialogues 
Plato shows himself always aware of some such connexion 
between the two as is involved in the generalising process 
by which the notion is reached. An Idea, as it is put in 
the Bqniblic} is assumed wherever we collect together a 
number of individuals, and, recognising their common 
nature, bestow on them one and the same name. Our 
intelligence, as it is put in the Phcedrvs? proceeds syn- 
thetically from a collection of particulars to a unity. It is 
perfectly true that Plato never succeeds in satisfactorily 
clearing up the relation which is thus shadowed forth 
between perception and opinion on the one hand and 
thought on the other ; for it is always his view that thought 
is perfectly independent, a pure unmixed energy of the soul ; 
and, indeed, were we interpreting after more modem fashion, 
we should be compelled to say that according to Plato the 
apprehension of the Ideas is not so much a result reached 
by the activity of intelligence, as the presence in the intellect 
of, or the illumination of the intellect by, the Ideas. (This 
modem interpretation is in fact the view, lineally descended 
from Plato, of St Augustine and of Malebranche.) 

But from the outset there appears — and we have to trace 
its progress — the desire to bring together into some rational 
form of connexion the two realms of objects and the two 
modes of apprehension. A somewhat similar development 
might be traced on the side of Plato's practical philosophy, 
where the first sharp opposition between the Good and 
perfect virtue on the one hand, and every form of pleasure 
and virtue of the lower type on the other hand, is gradually 
removed — a place being finally found for the lower type 
of virtue, and pleasure being recognised, not merely as a 
concomitant of the highest excellence, but also as an all- 

^ JUpuUie, X. 596 A. ^ Phasdru$, 265 D x. 
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important fandamental instrument for the training of a 
character to its highest excellence. In the Republic, among 
the earlier dialogues, we find the most definite of the attempts 
to connect in some way the two contrasted objects and 
processes.^ The whole realm of opinion is allowed to 
possess a shadowy kind of half-existence ; that is, in Platonic 
language, it corresponds to imperfect knowledge ; but there 
is a gradation of imperfection, a gradation in which the 
connexion seems to be of the nature of imitation or copy- 
ing (jiifirjai^). The whole realm of process is an imperfect 
copy of the realm of real existence; and in both realms 
a certain subdivision is indicated, a subdivision which 
in one of its parts proved of decisive importance for the 
development of the whole theory. 

The realm of the intelligible is subdivided into two types 
of intelligible object, two types of mental act of apprehen- 
sion: (1) the mathematical aspect of objects with, as its 
appropriate act, understanding, what we might call 'dis- 
cursive' reason (Sidvoia)\ and (2) the Ideas proper, with 
pure intellect, * intuitive ' reason (1/01)9), as the mode of their 
apprehension. These two subdivisions are themselves in 
some kind of relation of imitation; that is, in Platonic 
language, he who apprehends the mathematical relations 
of objects knows truly and to a certain extent their ulti- 
mate nature. The true relations of things are, so to speak, 
reflected in their mathematical relations, whence, indeed, 
follows the consequence familiar in Plato, that the ap- 
propriate discipline of the intellect, that which leads it 
most efifectually to knowledge of the true world of exist- 
ence, is mathematics. The mathematical sciences themselves 
exhibit somewhat of the twofold character which consti- 
tutes the link we are in search of. The mathematical 
elements are not absolute being, not ovaia in the full 

1 Republic^ vi. 609 flf. 
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sense; but they effect the transition to true being — a 
relation which seems to me to explain to some extent the 
very remarkable term in the PhUebvs} * generation into 
being ' (yevea-i^ el^ ovalav). 

Again, the same relation of imitation connects the two 
grades of the world of generation, of which the fir«t — ^natural 
bodies — are the higher in the scale of existence, and the 
second— the images or reflexions of these — are obviously their 
copies. Nay, one might say that there is a closer relation, 
that is, more of imitation, between the natural objects — 
things, plants, animals — and the mathematical ratios, than 
between the latter and Ideas. Thus, it will be observed, 
the first simple thought of a contrast or opposition between 
being and process is crossed and modified by the more subtle 
conception of a gradation or scale of existence, from the 
highest, the most perfect, to that which is on the point of 
passing into the non-existent. 

The processes of mind enumerated in the RqpvMic play no 
great part in any other portion of Plato's exposition; and 
there is one of the earlier doctrines which rather tends to 
emphasize the distinction of kind between them, and so runs 
counter to the idea of a graduated connexion — the familiar 
doctrine of Seminiscence (avd/ivrftn^). In three of the 
Platonic dialogues — Phcedrus, MenOy Phoedo — ^this doctrine is 
prominent.^ It is connected in Plato's exposition with quite 
ordinary facts of association of ideas, but it goes far beyond 
them ; and in the Phcedo particularly the account given of it 
comes very near the doctrine of Innate Ideas in its modern 
acceptation. Sense-perceptions (alaOtiaeis:) are regarded as 
suggesting an idea (evvota) which they themselves could 
never furnish : for example, nowhere among perc&pta can we 
find absolute equality {aifTo ro taov, iaoTqs:) ; yet this very 
judgment that percepta do not contain absolute equality 

1 PhUebua, 26 D. ^ pkcBdrw, 249 ff. ; Afetw, 80 ff. ; PJuedo, 72 fP. 
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proves that the idea of the absolutely equal is present in 
mind. So with all other ideas : they are not produced but 
must already have been possessed; and the doctrine so 
interpreted is used as at least one ground for ascribing 
immortality to the soul. 

The doctrine of Beminiscence in the long-run connects 
itself with the highly peculiar Platonic doctrine of the Soul 
(-^vxn)- The soul, as we shall find in Plato, has two 
functions, which, indeed, enable it to play the remarkable 
part assigned to it by him of serving as the real intermediary 
between the world of generation and the world of true 
existence. Its functions are Elnowing and Moving; by 
'moving' being meant 'initiating change.' These are its 
functions, and its nature — inseparable from it, forming, one 
might say, its very idea : although in truth, according to the 
Platonic theory, there is no Idea of the soul. In its function 
as knowing, according to its nature as intellectually appre- 
hending, the soul is in no way dependent on the body or on 
the accidental circumstances of time. As knowing, — and 
that is its nature, — the soul is always apprehensive of the 
Ideas. Only as having this constant, or rather timeless, 
vision of the true realities, the Ideas, does soul exist at alL 
The doctrine of Seminiscence, therefore, is but an imperfect 
way of expressing the more important notion of the ultimate 
nature of the soul. Evidently, when so conceived, the soul 
is quite independent of the body — at all events, in its 
fimction as knowing. And therefore, from that point of 
view, it would appear impossible to effect any junction 
between pure intellect and sense-perceptipu or opinion. In 
order to do that, some relation, external or internal, between 
soul and body becomes necessary. 
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CHAPTER II 

LATER METAPHYSIC: THE PARMENIDES, SOPfflST, 
AND PHILEBUS 

The Parmenides presupposes much discussion on the Ideas. 
The Ideas, so far as we have seen, present themselves as a 
series of objects corresponding to the particulars of sense- 
perception, but quite distinct from them in nature. Little, 
if anything, is determined respecting their interconnexion ; 
and indeed, from the mode in which they are at first repre- 
sented, each as a unit with its own indefeasible nature, 
connexion or interrelation of any kind in respect to them 
presents a difCiculty. There are thus two features to be kept 
in view: (1) the contrast and yet relation between each 
Idea and its corresponding particulars ; and (2) the unique 
character of each Idea when looked at by itself. In this 
second feature it is obvious that the Platonic Ideas resemble 
strikingly the Intelligibles of the Megarian school ; and it is 
but a little assumption to make, that in historic fact the 
Megarian philosophers and Plato did for a certain time find 
themselves in agreement. On the other hand, the difference 
between the two becomes apparent as soon as the questions 
are raised, what constitutes the relation between the Idea 
and the particulars? and, in what way is it possible that 
among the Ideas themselves there should be relation ? The 
Megarian thinkers took a negative attitude with regard to 
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both questions. They did not admit that the particulars in 
any way existed ; and they altogether refused to allow even 
of such mode of connexion among the Ideas as seemed to be 
involved in the fact of predication. That these questions 
had begun to press at a very early period in the working out 
of the Platonic doctrine, is evident from the Euthydemus 
and Phcedo. (The JSuthydemvs is generally acknowledged 
to be early in date.) 

Understanding, then, that questions touching very deeply 
the theory of Ideas were current topics of discussion, we turn 
to the first part of the Parmenides} where Socrates is repre- 
sented as bringing forward the theory of Ideas with the view 
of asking whether the subtle dialectical arguments of Zeno, 
on, for example, the One and Many, would apply if the 
objects considered were the Ideas.^ In reply to this 
Parmenides proceeds to put a series of questions respecting 
the Ideas, with a view to extracting a more definite state- 
ment as to how they are related to the things of sense, the 
Many ; and, in the first place, he inquires whether the view 
of Ideas is perfectly general in scope, whether it is confined 
to such cases as likeness, the just, the beautiful, the good, 
or must be applied also to rather more concrete objects, 
such as man, and even to things which are in their nature 
imperfect.^ 

Assuming the wider application of the theory of Ideas, 
Parmenides then asks,* in what way is this participation 
(fjLergXfjylti^) of the particulars in the Idea conceivable? 
and readily points out that the obvious superficial inter- 

1 Pa/rmenidea, 126-187. xal BioMptveaeat diro^afi^, dyaifirip hv 

2 PcirmenideSf 129 : iiiv B4 txj . . . ^7a>7€ davfiaaras, 

irp&Tov fjthv SMtprjTcu x^P^^ avrA. Ka6* ' Parmenides, 130 C. : otov 0p\^ Koi 

aifrii rh cT5i;, oJov &fjL0i6tiiyrd re koI irriKhs xal ft&iros ^ &Wo ri drifiSrarSv 

iLvofioidrnra Koi vXrjdos Kal rb Iv Kcd r€ xal <pav\6rarov, 

fndffiv KoX vavra t4 romOra, elra iv * Parmenides^ 131." 
kavTols ravra 9vvdfi€ya <ruyK€pdvwa'6ai 
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pretation of participation leads to a hopeless perplexity. 
Socrates, admitting the difficulty, is confronted with the 
question, whether, as the Ideas evidently arise from the 
process of generalising, the hypothesis of the single Idea for 
each group of particulars is not confronted by the difficulty 
which results from the unlimited possibility of generalising. 
The argument points out, as it were, that there is some- 
thing arbitrary in stopping at one Idea which contains the 
common features of the particulars: an infinite series of 
Ideas is possible.^ 

To this Socrates^ suggests as an answer that perhaps 
after all the Ideas ought not to be supposed to exist except 
as notions (voiifjutra) in the mind — a suggestion which 
Parmenides at once refutes by the then accepted axiom, 
that a notion, being always the notion of something, implies 
the existence of that something. 

The assumption that the Idea exists may, Socrates 
thinks, be defended by supposing that the participation is 
of the nature of resemblance: the Ideas are patterns 
(TrapaSetyfAara) fixed in nature, and the particular things 
resemble them — a suggestion which Parmenides meets by 
bringing forward one of the forms of the argument later 
familiarly known as 'the Third Man.' 

Socrates, in a kind of despair, gives up the attempt to 
defend further the hypothesis of Ideas; and Parmenides 
proceeds^ to point out a more formidable difficulty than 
all the others which the hypothesis would have to meet 
and overcome if it were seriously defended. Briefly, the 
difficulty is the impossibility of bridging over the antithesis 
between absolute being and absolute knowledge on the one 
hand, and relative being and relative knowledge on the 
other hand. The absolute existents will be related among 

^ 'The Third Man' argument : see '^ Parmenides, 132. 
above, p. 89. ^ ParmenideSt 133. 
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themselves and to their own knowledge. Selatives will 
be related to one another and to their own knowledge. 
But relative knowledge will not extend to absolute exist- 
ence, nor will absolute knowledge extend to relative 
existence. 

This enumeration of difficulties must, I think, be under- 
stood as having reference to current discussions about the 
theory of Ideas which emphasised the points of difficulty in 
the elaboration of the doctrine. There is no necessity to 
suppose — no ground for supposing — that they constitute a 
criticism by Plato himself at a late period of his career on 
the earlier form of his doctrine of Ideas. It is possible to 
trace the genesis of all the objections urged, and that to 
sources outside of Plato. The important argument, 'the 
Third Man/ is often referred to by Aristotle* 

The argument was evidently commonly recognised in the 
Platonic school; and we are fortunately able to trace its 
first appearance, though not, unfortunately, to date that. 
It is to be assigned to a certain Polyxenus, a Sophist.^ He 
is said to have been a pupil of Euclides; and it seems 
reasonable to infer that the argument called 'the Third 
Man' was the product of the Megarian ingenuity. The 
Megarians could urge it; for they did not admit the 
existence of the Many alongside of the One, and the perplex- 
ity in this argument arises whenever the Idea is*" placed as 
the One alongside of the particulars as the Many. They 
altogether rejected the generic character of the intelligible 
units, and it is this generic character that lies at the root 
of the difficulty — naturally only when the generic character 
is supposed to possess of itself a substantive existence. 

Again, the supposition that the Ideas may be only notions 
in mind undoubtedly originates with Antisthenes. It was 
his objection to the Platonic doctrine; and the terms in 

^ See above, p. 89, note 2. 
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which his objection is referred to by later authorities leave 
no doubt as to its purport and the kind of answer offered 
to it here in the Parmenides. 

As to the third, the most important of the difficulties 
urged, that turning on the absolute distinction between the 
realm of real existence and the realm of relative fact, the 
sources are not so definite. The argument is a general one, 
and it connects itself, I imagine, with a certain doubt that 
we find Plato repeating, even in his latest works — the 
doubt whether it is possible for man to be completely in 
communion with absolute existence. Already Socrates had 
dwelt on the general distinction between wisdom, as the 
possession of the gods only, and the love of wisdom, or 
philosophy, as the possession of man; and Plato had re- 
peated that distinction in his own way.^ But if we sought 
for something more pointed I imagine we should not be 
far wrong in looking, first, to the curious contention of 
Euclides already referred to,* and then to the sharp dis- 
tinction which Antisthenes appears to have insisted on, 
according to whom we could know nothing of God from 
an image.^ 

These objections, then, taken together, are to be regarded 
historically as a summary of current arguments against the 
theory of Ideas ; and in the remainder of the dialogue the 
answer to them is of a twofold nature. First, and far the 
most important^ is the general remark of Parmenides * that, 
except on the basis of the hypothesis of Ideas, reasoning 
and philosophy {fj rod Sca^JyeaOai Svpafu^), that is, know- 
ledge, are impossible ; and, secondly, the indirect demonstra- 
tion, which the second part contains, that the insistence on 
the absolute severance of the One from the Many leads 
merely to self-contradiction. 

1 Symposiwn, 204. ' P. 89. 

2 P. 84. * Parmenides, 135. 
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The doctrine of Ideas found naturally much resembling 
itself in the earlier Eleatic metaphysic. The Ideas as a 
whole and individually occupy very much the position of' 
Being in the Eleatic doctrine. Now, from the Eleatic posi- 
tion, it appeared quite impossible to offer any justification 
of the elements of Plurality and Otherness or Belation, — 
terms which point abstractly to the more concrete distinc- 
tion between true being {oifala) and the realm of generation 
(y€V€a-c<:). It was never Plato's purpose to relegate the 
realm of generation to the indefinable sphere of Non-Being. 
There remained for him, therefore, always the difl&oulty of 
determining in what consisted the relation between the two 
distinct components — generation and true being. And this 
problem he appears to handle in two different ways: (1) 
quite abstractly, by a treatment of the notions involved, a 
treatment we might call dialectical; and (2) in a more 
concrete manner, by attempting to define the real principle 
of generation, to point out that element of absolute existence 
which from its nature constituted the explanation or ground 
of the relative or world of generation. The Parmenides 
seems to me the first step in the more abstract treatment, 
for in result it is almost wholly negative : it does no more 
than emphasise the contradictoriness of both positions — that 
which abstractly isolates being from everything else, and the 
opposite, equally abstract, isolation of a multiplicity of units. 
No doubt in this second alternative Plato has in view a 
variety of theories : the abstract argument applies equally 
well whatever conception may be formed of the nature of 
the units — whether they are inteUigHnlia (the Megarian 
view), or isolated percepta with their names (the view of 
Antisthenes), or physical units (the view of the Atomists). 

The positive ground on which this negative argument 
rests deserves explicit recognition. It is the necessity for 
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some other explanation in order to account for reasoning, 
that is, for knowledge. In the Parnienides this positive 
ground is no more than introduced. In the Sophist, on the 
other hand, — a dialogue which handles the same problem, 
but in a more developed fashion, — ^the position is stated much 
more fully, and the solution there reached is altogether 
determined by reference to the necessities of knowledge or 
thought. The discussion remains in the region of abstract 
notions, but the result — that what is called Non-Being is 
but the inevitable element of Otherness or Difference which 
is necessary in order to render thought possible — ^prepares 
the way for a more concrete treatment. In the Sophist it is 
shown that the Ideas cannot be represented as wholly iso- 
lated from one another, as altogether excluding the element 
of Difference, Plurality, or Eelation. Each Idea, while the 
same with itself, is different from every other, and such 
difference affords the only intelligible explanation of the 
predication of Non-Being; for, while every Idea can and 
must be said to be itself, it is not any other. This element 
of Belation — ^not, it is true, to be handled without caution 
— introduces interconnexion among the * parts' of real 
existence. 

Evidently, from this point of view, the systematic inter- 
connexion of the Ideas is conceived in a way which differs 
from the result shadowed forth in the Bepvhlic and the 
other dialogues in which the Ideas are contemplated from 
the point of view of generalisation. The two representations 
are not indeed in conflict with one another; but the later 
imposes a certain limitation on the earlier. According to 
the earlier representation, the interconnexion was rather of 
the external kind, which is dependent on the play of our 
thinking. According to the later, the nature of the inter- 
connected parts determines the extent to which they can be 
related one to the other. A way is thus prepared, as it 
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appears to me, for excluding from the realm of real exist- 
ence much that would have been included in it from the 
earlier point of view ; and a hint is given of a method for 
tracing out the interconnexions which differs from that which 
would be supplied by the process of generalising. That is 
to say, applying what has been said to the all-important 
case, — ^the relation of the generated particulars to the Idea, 
— the way is prepared for modifying the first conception 
of it, in which they simply stand to one another as Individ- 
ual and Class, Particular and Universal, Many and One. 

If we look for this new or improved method of handling 
the relations through which the world of existence is a 
systematic whole, we seem to find something resembling it 
in the utterances of the Philehas. This dialogue is pro- 
fessedly on the nature of the Good, and consists largely of a 
discussion respecting the places of pleasure and knowledge 
in the Good or final end ; but it is based on a representation 
of the elements of real existence which is very different from 
any offered in the earlier dialogues. ^ 

In the PMlebus Socrates, after pointing to the nature of 
the difficulty which is involved in the conception of Ideas, 
and assimilating that to the general problem of the One and 
the Many, introduces a rather novel feature into the treat- 
ment of the problem. He seems to say that in earlier dis- 
cussions of the difficulty it had been too easily assumed that 
the One and the Many just, so to speak, stood side by side, 
whereas in truth it is necessary to bear in mind that, as 
all things contain in their very nature the elements of One 
and Many, we should specially concern ourselves to secure 
completeness of system by the connexion of a One with its 
Many.^ 

Carrying out this more into detail, Socrates proceeds to 

1 PhUebus, 16 f. 
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enumerate the elements or kinds of existence. These are: 
First, the Infinite or Unlimited or Indeterminate (to airetpov) 
— a generic title which covers all cases in which there is 
simply the possibility of the more and less. The Infinite 
embraces, as it were, within its scope everything which is 
relative and capable of variation, but in which determinate 
amount or definite ratio is not visible. (We shall find 
Aristotle always asserting that the material principle in 
Plato was the Great and Small, or the Greater and the 
Smaller, or Excess and Defect ; and this is what is named 
here ' the Indeterminate.') 

Again, a second element appears as the Limit or Limiting 
(to Trepa?)-— that which, when introduced into the Infinite, 
gives rise to definite quantity or ratio. 

Thirdly, under one comprehensive head there fall to be 
grouped together all the products of this introduction of the 
limit into the indeterminate. The class is called the Mixed 
(to fUKTov), It is a generated existence ; it is even called 
by Plato Generation into Existence (y€V€(n<: ek ovalav)} 

A fourth factor Socrates declares to be necessary — the 
Cause or Ground of the mixture (fj alTia rfj^ ^vfifu^easi) — 
that which brings about that the limit is imposed on the 
Indeterminate. 

Apart from all other diJBQculties in the PhUebus, the classi- 
fication of the elements of existence has been felt to involve 
a special problem. In that classification the Ideas are not 
explicitly named. It is impossible to identify them with 
the Indeterminate. They may be thought to resemble the 
Limit, and have often been identified with it ; but Plato's 
description of this element is quite fatal to such an inter- 
pretation. The limit is emphatically and exclusively nu- 
merical or quantitative, and we have no ground for asserting 
that at any period of his career Plato simply identified the 

* Philehusy 26 D. 
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Ideas with numbers. He brought them very close together, 
so close that his immediate followers in the school identi- 
fied them, and rejected one or the other as having anything 
special about it : they did not want more than one of them. 

The Mixed Class, it has been thought, may perhaps con- 
tain the Ideas'; but certainly, if so, the conception of the 
Ideas appropriate to that is out of harmony with anything 
that Plato elsewhere has said of them. If any one proposes 
to find the Ideas in the mixed generated class, he must, I 
think, accept Dr Jackson's interpretation,^ that Plato in the 
later development of his Ideal theory came to regard the 
Idea as the natural type which was imperfectly realised in 
the concrete individuals. But this interpretation will not 
really get over the diflEiculty, for it is the individuals in 
their imperfection which constitute the mixed class. 

There remains, then, as the only possibility, that the alria, 
the ground or cause of the mixture, is the Ideal realm, and 
that therefore we are to understand Plato as implying that 
in the world of generation a certain conformity to the Ideas, 
and therewith a certain share of existence, is obtained, 
wherever, and in so far as, there is quantitative definite- 
ness. Numerical ratios constitute thus the connecting-link 
between the otherwise wholly fluctuating material of the 
world of generation and the real existents, the Ideas. 

^ In a series of articles, Plato's PAt^ogfy, vols, x., xi., xiii., xiv., xv., 
^Mter Theory of Ideas, Jov/rnal of xxv. 
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CHAPTER III 

DOCTRINE OP SOUL: THE PHJBDO AND THJEBRUS 

Before proceeding to the TtTrueus, perhaps the most dis- 
tinctly expository of all Plato's works, it is desirable to 
consider the general position of Sool in the Platonic doctrine. 
The interpretations recently offered of the change undoubt- 
edly discernible in the theory of Ideas, concur in attaching 
the main significance to the relation of Soul and Ideas, — 
a relation which obviously admits of a great variety of 
statement. Jowett, for example, without expressly dis- 
cussing the development of the theory of Ideas, indicates 
throughout his various Introductions to the Dialogues ^ that 
in his view a change is to be discovered from the represent- 
ation of the Ideas as transcendental objects to the more 
psychological view which finds certain analogies in the 
modem doctrines of innate ideas, categories of the under- 
standing, and the like. Thus, on this view, the Ideas would 
come to be placed in a certain relation to the soul, almost 
in a relation of dependence upon it. Dr Jackson and 
others^ have carried still further the same idea: inter- 
preting rather freely from the point of view of modem 
Idealism, they suppose Plato finally to have reached the 

^ The JHalognes ofPl<Uo, translated ^ E.g», Mr Archer-Hind in the in- 
into Englishf triih analyses and tn- troductions to his editions of the 
troductionSi by B. Jowett. Phasdo and SHmceits, 
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conception of the Ideas as having a twofold mode of 
existence. On the one hand, they are the fixed ways of 
thinking of the Infinite Mind or Soul — the lines of the 
structure of Infinite Mind. On the other hand, the 
Ideas also appear as definite ways in which the finite soul 
exists, expresses itself, or thinks. The finite soul must 
therefore be said never completely to apprehend the Ideas : 
a certain element of imperfection attaches even to its repre- 
sentation of fixed types in nature. 

If, then, we push the idealist interpretation further, we 
may regard objects of sense as a subordinate form of the 
limitations which finitude of soul or mind imposes on the 
apprehensions of the individual soul. In the same line may 
be put the deductions of the most recent of the writers on 
the chronology of the Platonic dialogues, Mr Lutoslawski,^ 
whose view briefly is, that in the later stages of the Platonic 
work the Ideas disappear and Souls take their place. 

It is necessary, then, to consider rather carefully what 
place Plato assigns to Soul in his general scheme of existence. 
In the Phoedo the stress is mainly laid on the distinction 
between soul and body; but there are two points in the 
dialogue which will serve us in good stead for working out 
a more complete conception. 

The first is the eternity of the cycle of generation.^ It 
is impossible to overstate the significance of this article in 
the Platonic theory ; it is no novelty with Plato, and we shall 
find it reappear, and carry much of the same consequence 
with it, in the Aristotelian system.' The world of generation 
is, in one sense at all events, eternal. There is no quali- 
fication of this in Plato ; for even if it be said in the Tivruieus 
that that which is generated always comes into being, and 
if the action of the Artificer be pictorially represented as 

^ Ortgin and Orwffth of Plato^i ^ PJuiedo, 72. 
Logie : London, 1897. ' See below, pp. 161, 286, 240. 
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fashioning an image which is the world of generation, yet, 
in the same Timmts,^ we are carefully informed that time 
itself comes into existence only with the world of generation, 
and not even Aristotle — the harshest of Plato's critics — 
ever misinterpreted Plato on this point. 

The creation or coming into being of the world of genera- 
tion must therefore be understood not as a temporal act, but 
as a way of representing the relation of logical dependence : 
the inability to understand the world of generation except 
by reference to something beyond itself. If the world of 
generation be eternal, equally eternal is the principle of 
that which is most characteristic of the world of generation 
— change, movement. 

In the second place, the soul is placed in the most 
intimate relations to the Ideas. (But it is distinct therefrom : 
the soul is not an Idea.) The pictorial representation of 
Beminiscence is but a way of expressing the fact that on 
one side, at least, the very nature of the soul consists in its 
vision of the true realities, the Ideas. The soul is of kin 
with the Ideal realm, and through its intimate connexion 
therewith it is immortal 

The point at which the connexion with the Ideal realm is 
made most explicit is expressed by Plato as the relation 
between the soul and the Idea of life : the soul is, relatively 
to the Idea of life, the concrete which participates in the 
more abstract, in the Idea of life.^ What is the Idea of life ? 
Nothing, I conceive, but the abstract essence of change ; or, 
if that notion be thought too wide, of spontaneous change. 
In other words, Plato is but repeating here that in its own 
nature the soul is the first principle of all change. 

In the Phcedrus most definitely we have the statement 
of the function of Soul as the principle of self -originating 
movement. Movement or change — so the argument appears 

1 Timosus, 88 B. 2 phcedo, 106. 
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to run — cannot be always produced change ; ultimately there 
must be some first source of movement at once moving itself 
and others. On this is based the conclusion that the soul is 
immortal, for did the source cease from whence all change 
flows, therewith would cease the whole cycle of generation.^ 
In the same Fhcedrus there is, with equal explicitness, 
ascribed to the soul the vision of the Ideas. In fact, the 
Phcedrus gives this vision in its most pictorial fashion. 

In the latest work of Plato, and in the only book of it 
of speculative importance or value, the general argument 
of the Phcedrvs is worked out at very considerable length. 
In the tenth book of the Laws the general position 
of the Phxdrm is elaborated; and the consequence is 
deduced from it that in the structure of things it will 
be found, seeing that soul (yltvxv) ^ ^^st akin to mind 
(vov^), that those arrangements prevail which are more of 
the nature of mind. It must be added that in this same 
discussion in the Laws there appears a still more startling 
division of Soul than that into immortal and mortal — the 
division into good and evil : the good soul directing all things 
in accordance with mind or reason, and the evil soul, the 
companion of folly, doing the very contrary .^ 

The various statements are so far in agreement. They 
justify us (1) in assigning to Soul a cosmical function ; the 
soul is conceived to be in some way the principle of that 
which characterises all generation, namely, change: and 
(2) in holding that Soul is always distinguished from the 
Ideas, even when these are referred to only under the 
general term * mind ' ; the soul acts, so far as it can, in the 
light of the knowledge it possesses by vision of the Ideas, 
or by participation in mind. (In the Timceus the expression 
is used, " mind or reason (i/oO?) is in Soul just as Soul is in 
body."^ Now, according, to the Platonic usage, this signifies 

* Phcedrus, 245 c. ^ Laws, x. 896 ff. ' Timceua, 80 B. 
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just the reverse of the relation directly expressed : it means, 
body is intelligible, has reality, only through its relation 
to and dependence on Soul; in like manner Soul is intel- 
ligible and has existence only through its relation to, and 
dependence on, mind or reason.) So far, then, as the 
dialogues exclusive of the TimcRvs are concerned, there 
seems no reason for assigning to Plato the view that the 
Ideas are in any way dependent on the soul: there is 
nothing to qualify the original statement, however pictori- 
ally expressed, that objective existence attaches to the 
Ideas. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FINAL METAPHYSIO: THE TlMjEUS 

The Timcms presents first in general outline the familiar 
Platonic distinction between the realm of Ideas or of ab- 
solute existence, and the realm of generation or of merely 
relative being. Pictorially, the latter is represented as being 
that in which the divine Artificer (Stffuovpyo^) works out 
a design ; and the point of view is taken that the Artificer 
of necessity keeps in view, as the model in working out 
his design, that which is in itself complete and absolutely 
existent. In order to secure that the copy shall, so far as 
it is possible for a copy, resemble the model, the first place 
in that which is produced is given to what of all things 
generated is nearest to perfection {tcdWt,<rTop teal apiarov). 
Now of all such things that is best which shares in reason 
{vov<i\ and nothing shares in reason except SouL Thus it 
is through the soul in the world of generation that that 
world is brought as near as may be to be a resemblance 
of the Ideal world. The cosmos, then, is represented as a 
living creature (X^ov), possessing soul and reason by the 
providence or design of the divine Artificer.^ 
The soul, then, is that principle which holds together the 

^ TimcBus, 80 f. There is only one substance in Republic, x. 597, as 

cosmos. Plato introduces his own well. Throughout the TimceuSf and 

way of dealing with ' the Third particularly here, Plato has the 

Man' argument, which appears in Atomist doctrine in view. 
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whole world of generation. The other extremity of that 
world is at first specified as the elements, the elementary 
opposites — Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, — which are them- 
selves represented as being to one another in a strictly 
determinable arithmetical ratio.^ 

Obviously, in order to dischai^e its functions of holding 
together the whole world of generation and making it a 
copy as far as possible of the perfect model, the soul must 
be in its nature composite; and Plato presents in the 
Timceus a statement, in very exact but incomprehensible 
terms, of the composition of the universal souL^ Leaving 
the details, I accept from this the general indication that 
soul in some way unites the two natures, the purely ideal 
and the material; but while on the one hand it is akin 
to, and inexplicable except through reference to, the world 
of Ideas, on the other hand it is required as the explanation 
for the characteristic of the material world — its change. 
Undoubtedly one must admit that after having said this 
there still remains a characteristic of the world of genera- 
tion which is not accounted for — just that which is dimly 
indicated by our term 'materiality.' 

It is not a little remarkable that in the Timoms Plato 
first gives clear explicit recognition to this deficiency, 
and proceeds to add to his account of the whole scheme 
of existence a third factor.^ The ground for recognising 
this new factor is expressed in a distinction between two 
forms of cause. "The generation of this universe is a 
mixed creation, by a combination of necessity and reason. 
. » » If, then, we would really declare its creation in the 

^ TimujeuSf 81 f. material bodies' (irfp2 t^ ac^fiara 

2 Its elements are (1) *the un- yiyyofievri fitpta-'Hi) or *the other' 

divided and ever - changeless sub- {Bdrtpov) ; (3) a compound of these, 

stance ' {afi4pi(rros koI del Kara ravrtk called simply ovaia, — Timosus, 35 A. 

t^Xovffa oMa) or * the same ' {ravrSv) ; * TinuBUS, 48 E. 

(2) * that which becomes divided in 
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manner whereby it has come to be, we must add also the 
nature of the Errant Cause and its inherent power." ^ 

This third factor, famishing an explanation of the element 
of necessity, is metaphorically declared to be * the receptacle 
(v7roSoxv)y andj as it were, the nurse, of aU becoming.' To 
illustrate what is justly called an obscure saying, Plato 
raises the question, are we justified in speaking of even 
the elements — Fire, Air, &c. — as having true Being? Do 
we not see them undergoing continual change ? Is it pos- 
sible, then, to speak of any one of them as an individual, 
as 'this' (toOto)? Ought not the true designation to be 
* of such a kind ' (roiovrov) ? That is, ought we not to use, 
instead of the substantives, fire, &c., which seem to point 
to individual subjects, predicative terms, all of which point 
to some subject quite indeterminate? We ought not to 
say that in the world of perception there is Fire, but that 
the subject, indeterminate x, is at such a time, under such 
conditions, of the nature of fire, fiery. So with all other 
sense -predicates. To do justice to the variability of what 
they express we must assign them all to some subject. 

What, then, is this subject? It cannot itself have a 
definite form; it cannot be one kind of thing; it is rather 
all-receptive, capable of assuming all forms; and the forms 
it assumes, ''which come in and pass out, are likenesses 
of the eternal existences, copied from them in a fashion 
wondrous and hard to declare, which we will follow up 
later on." ^ Positively its nature is further defined as Space 

^ fi,€fjLiyfi4v7i ykp olv ti rovBe rod tv elaavBis fi4rtfi€v, — Timcev>8, 50 C, 

K6<r/Aov yivtvis i^ dvdyKris re Kdl vov This promise is not fulfilled in the 

<rvffrda€09S iytvviiBri . . . ef ris odv p Timceus or in any other extant writ- 

y4yove Karit ravra Hvrus ipii^ yuKriov ing of Plato. It may be conjectured 

Ktd rb TTis TrXooKatkivus cUrlas, ^ <p4p€iif to refer to the efforts he seems after- 

T€<l>vK€v» — TimceuSf 48 a. wards to have made to show some con- 

^ r^ Bh tl(ri6vra Koi i^iSirra rwv Spruv nexion between the numerical ratios 

iifl /jufi'fifiaraf rwruBdpra iir* airr&v which constitute the definable cha- 

rphrov riyk B6<r<t>pa(rrov kuI BavfiaarSv^ racter of these shapes and the Ideas. 
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(X60/>a)-H9pac6 (perhaps one ought to say) in the most abstract 
of its aspects, as, so to speak, the mere form of externality, 
that which enables thing to be distinguished from thing. 

Space, regarded as the universal all-embracing form, at 
once suggests a reasonable ground for the determination of 
the nature of the elements of the world of sense through 
geometrical ratios. The elementary bodies are just deter- 
minations of space, according to a mathematical law, and 
such determinations are impressed on space because thereby 
space resembles as closely as may be the true natures, that 
is, the Ideas. 

It is to be added here that not only does Plato fail thereby 
in his attempt to explain corporeality, but that he also, as 
we have seen, has to introduce alongside of space a form of 
mechanical movement which serves as a ground for ex- 
plaining physical changes independently of the souL 

The visible perceptible world, then, finds at all events a 
certain amount of explanation in so far as the forms which 
enter into and pass out of the receptacle are geometrical, cal- 
culable. The less definite properties of objects are regarded 
very much in the light of secondary qualities : that is, they 
are supposed by Plato to arise as a conjoint result of (1) 
these fundamental geometrical properties, and (2) the char- 
acter of the human body, which is itself fashioned to be the 
appropriate locus of an inferior grade of souL The mixture 
which composes the world-soul is modified, when connected 
with the body of man, and Plato's account of the body is the 
most absolutely teleological ever oflfered. The quality of 
every part is determined with reference to the function it is 
required to discharge for the soul.^ 

The problem now arises, in what position does the Timcem 
leave the Ideas ? 

1 TimcBus, 70 ff. 
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First of all we may ask, what types of Ideas are un- 
ambiguously referred to in the Timoevst The answer to 
this question is to some extent indeterminate both because 
it must be given by enumerating, after the metaphorical 
manner of the dialogue as a whole, the components of the 
realm of existence, and also because the absence of some 
types of Ideas &om the enumeration is not the same thing 
as their definite rejection by Plato. 

Taking the enumeration, then, we have, in the first place, 
the heavenly bodies, the gods; and, in the organic world, 
man, animals, and vegetables — types, therefore, or classes, 
of natural objects. As regards the inorganic world, it will 
be observed that Plato does not allow that the elements — 
fire, air, earth, and water — have Ideas. They are composite. 
The ultimate elements are in nature geometrical. Plato 
indeed endeavours to show how out of certain triangular 
forms the elements may be composed. Thus the whole 
inorganic world is to be regarded as exhibiting in a con- 
fused way an ideal structure that, strictly speaking, is 
mathematical in its nature. So far, therefore, there would 
not be Ideas for (let us say) stones and rocks, mud, &c., 
such as were referred to in the Parmenides. 

Now, there is no reference made to artificial things, no 
reference to relations or qualities— of all of which examples 
had previously formed the stock illustrations of the doctrine 
of Ideas. Even if the absence of reference to them is not to 
be identified with rejection of them, it is at least significant 
when coupled with Aristotle's express remark that the 
Platonists did not admit such Ideas, while, nevertheless, 
the arguments they employed would compel the admission 
of them.^ 

Accordingly the Ideas in the Timceus are really of two 
types : first, the more concrete, where the Idea is the perfect 

1 Arist. Met A 990 b 15 ; 991 b 6. 
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representative of a class of natural objects ; and, secondly, 
the more abstract, tending to become hardly distinguishable 
from mathematical ratios, from numbers. Now, the charac- 
teristic of the natural classes, belonging to the first variety, 
is that they are all informed in various measure by SouL 
The visible and tangible world which surrounds them, 
belonging to the second variety, corresponds, therefore, very 
much to the object of all apprehension on the part of the 
souL 

Assuming, then, that we have so far a statement with 
respect to the composition of the ideal world, does the 
TitncBus in any way define the mode of existence and inter- 
relation of these parts of the ideal world ? In one way it 
does. 'The unchanging Idea, unbegotten and imperish- 
able, neither receiving aught into itself from without nor 
itself entering into aught else, invisible, and not in any 
wise perceptible, that whereof the contemplation belongs 
to thought' — such is Plato's description;^ and it implies, 
and Plato steadfastly maintains, the ' transcendental ' mode 
of existence of the Ideas. Whatever, then, may be the 
signification of the treatment given in the Sophist to the 
conceptions of Identity and Difference, these must be 
regarded as so far external to the Ideas themselves. Pos- 
sibly Plato is only trying to express what his terms render 
it almost impossible to express satisfactorily, that on the one 
hand the true is always immutable, and on the other hand 
that the true is always intelligible, and is, therefore, always 
apprehended through sameness and difference. 

Now, the Timcem undoubtedly confirms the conjecture we 
have already formed, as to the importance of the position 
assigned to Soul in Plato's explanation of the world of 
generation. That eternal world requires, as principle of the 

^ Timmis, 62 a. 
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changes which go on in it, something which spontaneously 
originates movement. Further, such spontaneous movement 
Plato will not and cannot conceive as proceeding haphazard 
without law, order, or end. The moving principle must, 
therefore, he thinks, be regarded as at the same time in- 
formed with intelligence — capable of apprehending and, so 
far as its conditions allow, reproducing in its functions what 
is apprehended as true and perfect. Undoubtedly in this 
conception there is still left an inexplicable element — the 
conditions which render it impossible for the soul to effect 
a perfect copy of its perfect original. So far indeed does 
Plato push this element of the inexplicable that, as we 
saw, he is compelled to allow, over and above the purely 
formal aspect of it, not only Space, which introduces mul- 
tiplicity into the copies of the eternal ratios, but also the 
more material element of Movement. 

A certain source of change lying altogether outside of Soul 
is undoubtedly admitted in the Timceus ; and it makes its 
appearance as constituting the ground for the final unin- 
telligibility of much in the particulars of sense. It appears 
on both sides of the process of sensation — on the side of the 
perceiving agent, and on the side of what is perceived. On 
the side of the perceiving agent it is connected with what 
Plato calls the ' mortal ' part of soul, that part which has no 
share by itself in the apprehension of eternal truth. On the 
side of the sense-qualities it appears as the factor which 
renders impossible what we call objective knowledge of these 
qualities. Sensations come abotkt through the tumultuous 
flow originated in the body by the influence of outside 
things. The sense - qualities, then, which we ascribe to 
things are, in the first place, largely, if not wholly, subject- 
ive. They indicate nothing of reality in the absolute sense. 
And, in the second place, in various degrees they tend to 
pass into the wholly indeterminate, having, one might con- 
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jecture from references here and in the PhUebus, as their 
lowest limit those changes of bodily condition which do not 
appear in consciousness at alL 

Perhaps it is not too violent an interpretation of this 
position of Plato respecting sensation and the sense-qualities, 
to say that it corresponds to the recognised impossibility of 
reducing the sense-qualities to exact mathematical determin- 
ation : for just in so far as the mathematical ratios involved 
in all of them make themselves apparent, as, for example, in 
figure, in so far the sense-quality has more of the character of 
objectivity ; where, as in odours, and in pains and pleasures, 
little or nothing of the foundation appears, they become 
wholly subjective and indeterminable. 

Thus, then, the Timcetia in one respect simply repeats the 
earlier doctrine that sense - perception, as having to deal 
only with the transitory, does not constitute knowledge; 
in another respect it goes beyond the earlier position by 
defining what it is that constitutes the defect of sense- 
perception, namely, the impossibility of seizing in the 
flow of sense the true mathematical ratios of the ultimate 
components both of the sense-thing and of the percipient 
organ, the body. 

The Timcms in the long-run evidently succeeds no better 
than the early theory in accounting for that which consti- 
tutes the difference between the particular and the Idea. 
Indeed it names that as the inexplicabla But it explains 
more fully than any other dialogue, what would otherwise 
appear startling, that the immediate followers of Plato, the 
first Platonic school, entirely threw aside the earlier pictorial 
representation of the Ideas, and either identified the Ideas 
with numbers or substituted numbers for them. That this 
view of the Platonic school was mediated by the later work 
of Plato himself we have every reason for inferring from 
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Aristotle's mode of criticising the latest type of the Ideal 
theory as known to him. Taken generally, indeed, these 
criticisms of Aristotle and his representation of the Platonic 
theory do not contain anything that is not foreshadowed 
even in the dialogues. The more important articles of his 
account ^ of the Platonic theory are the following : — 

1. The Ideas are self-existent substances, having no pos- 
ition in space. There are just as many Ideas as there are 
groups of natural things. 

2. Three grades of existent are to be distinguished: (a) 
the Idea ; (b) the thing of sense ; (c) the intermediate (the 
mathematical), which is distinguished from the Idea in that 
while of the latter there is but one of each kind, of the 
former there may be many. 

3. All that is has a twofold ground — the formal and the 
materiaL The formal ground is the One ; the material is the 
Indeterminate, which is of a twofold nature, the Great and 
the Small. This third article is the most important of the 
three, and the most difficult to interpret. It appears to 
imply that, in Aristotle's view, Plato introduced the element 
of plurality into the ideal world as into the world of sense, 
and under very much the same title. 

According, then, to this interpretation we shall certainly 
admit a material factor in the Ideal realm — extending, 
however, the meaning of 'material,' and understanding by 
it only that which contains the ground of multiplicity. In 
the realm of the Ideas this is pure quantity. In the world 
of generation it is, as we have seen from the Timcms, Space ; 
and space, as there defined, is just the copy of pure quantity, 
containing in some mysterious way the element of sense. 
Just as in the Timceiis we see an approach to an explan- 
ation of the world of generation by a reduction of all com- 
pounds to simple ratios of figures in space, so we may fairly 

^ Arist. Met, A c. 6. 
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imagine that Plato proceeded to define the contents of the 
ideal world as the determined ratios of pure number. 

Obviously in so doing there is left in regard to the 
ideal world the same problem which Plato solves partly by 
introducing Soul as the principle of movement in the world 
of generation, and partly by referring to the lawless force of 
nature. There is no ground offered for what we may call 
the generation of the Ideal Numbers from their elements ; 
and it is at this point perhaps that we understand why it 
is that Aristotle should have said — and he has been fre- 
quently reproached for saying it — that Plato employed only 
two principles : the formal and the material. 

There may have been in the later speculations of Plato 
something of an attempt to bring together this extraordin- 
arily abstract result with earlier and more concrete con- 
ceptions, that appear, for example, in the BepuUic in the 
doctrine of the Form of the Good, and generally wherever 
Plato has to define the kind of order which the soul tries 
to reproduce. It is not without significance that in these 
latest speculations, of which we hear as Lectures, the title 
should have been indifferently "Of the One" and "Of the 
Good";^ but we have no means of recovering the line 
of thought through which the connexion may have been 
approached. 

^ [The title is usually given {e.g, were disappointed when they found 

Simpl. PhyB, 151) as irtpl rdyaBov. that the subjects discussed were 

Aristozenus {Ha/rm, Elem, ii. 30) ' good and unity as predicates of the 

relates, on the authority of Aristotle, finite, numbers,' &c.] 
that the majority of Plato's hearers 
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CHAPTER V 

Plato's solution of the problem 

The general problem with which the theory of Ideas is 
concerned nxay be defined as the explanation of the world of 
generation. It must never be forgotten that in Plato's view 
the world of generation not only has an existence, but that 
it is eternal. Its mode of existence certainly is of a kind 
hard to define in terms; indeed, we can express it only by 
changing the reference from objective being to knowledge. 
The leading idea of method in Plato is unquestionably the 
identification of absolute existence, existence in the fullest 
sense of the term, with perfect intelligibility. The world 
of generation, then, has not existence in the fullest sense 
of that term, because it requires for its explanation refer- 
ence to something other than itself, something that possesses 
marks conspicuously wanting in it. The change, the con- 
stant cycle from coming to be into ceasing to be, which 
characterises every part of the world of generatiou, renders 
indispensable the reference to a ground which itself is 
characterised by the opposite predicates — Want of Change 
and Absolute Being. 

The mode of existence which is here contrasted with even 

the indestructibility of the cycle of generation corresponds 

exactly to truth and logical validity ; and it is ijie feature 

of the Platonic theory and of all Platonism that it identifies 

^ I 
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the existence of some subjects or objects with the non- 
temporal character of truth or logical validity.^ 

The world of generation — we might perhaps be ready to 
admit with Plato — ^requires a ground other than itself But, 
after making the admission, we should probably find, as 
Plato found, extraordinary diflSculty in connecting the world 
characterised by change and plurality with the explanatory 
ground which has just the opposite qualities. In making 
the admission we, so to speak, start from the world of 
generation as the datum. Is it possible to do what Plato 
seems to have contemplated as the very final problem of 
speculation — to start from the explanatory ground and 
deduce from it as necessary consequence the world of 
generation with its wholly antagonistic features? 

When the problem is taken within the limits of those bare 
abstractions with which Greek philosophy first operated — 
the One and the Many — it may seem capable of satisfactory 
solution. But we should have to say, as involved in the 
solution, that the antithesis implied in the terms ' starting 
from ' the one element or the other is quite misleading. We 
can neither deduce the Many from the One nor the One 
from the Many. If we separate them at all, the problem 
becomes insoluble. But it is altogether a different question 
when, in the place of the abstractions One and Many, we 
have the much more concrete related factors, the non- 
temporal unchanging realm of absolute existence and the 
changing cycle of merely relative being. It is then, I think, 
that Plato begins to find the necessity of introducing inter- 



^ Lotze, in a valuable chapter of valid or true, and that Arifltotle's 

his Logic (Book iiL chap. iL), insists criticisms therefore miss the mark, 

that Plato was peiiectly aware of for, taken altogether, they consist in 

the confusion of thought which re- pointing out the incompatibility of 

suits from complete identification of objective or substantive existence 

these two, that he never intended with the characters of logical validily 

more by the Idea than the logically or truth. 
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mediarieSy forcing together the opposites into some kind of 
union, so as to make the antagonism between them at least 
less obvious. I doubt whether he ever commits himself to 
the position that the world of generation is necessarily im- 
plicated in the world of absolute being. His nearest ap- 
proach thereto is in the correlation he quite empirically 
makes between Eeason (1/01)9) — the one function of which is 
the contemplation of the Ideas, and which, itself unchanging 
and unchangeable, is informed by the unchanging and un- 
changeable Ideas — and Soul. Eeason, he tells us,^ is in 
Soul ; and he almost lays down the general proposition that 
Beason is actualised only in Soul. The indestructibility 
of Soul doubtless enables it thus to serve as that con- 
crete in which the eternal Beason is made actual But if 
a distinction obtains at all — and some distinction there 
must be — then precisely what constitutes the difference 
evades the scope of the general explanation. 

We have here, in fact, an illustration — perhaps it is 
historically the first illustration — of the fundamental diffi- 
culty which attaches to any purely deductive construction 
of the universe of being. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the Universal completely explains the Particular. It 
explains no more than that in the Particular which does not 
differ from the Universal. It is with Plato as with Spinoza ; 
and Plato's procedure in interposing these intermediaries — 
the Soul and Space — between the eternal Idea and the 
variable Particular is exactly parallel to Spinoza's inter- 
position of the attributes and the infinite modes between the 
universal of Substance and the particular of the finite modes. 

The intermediate that plays the most important part 
is, as we saw. Soul, which is generalised by Plato and 
taken to signify the principle of all change. But now and 
again, one must say, on empirical grounds, it is assumed 

1 Timceus, 80 B. 
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that in the process by which this principle of change unfolds 
itself it follows the direction prescribed in and by contem- 
plation of the Ideas. But the soul shares also the nature 
of the mutable; and in this finally Plato has to find a 
solution for that deviation from the perfect model which 
cannot but be allowed in the world of generation : so much 
so, indeed, that^ as we saw, in the Lav)s he is ready even 
to distinguish between the good and the bad souL Finally, 
the soul as principle of change, as working out a copy of 
absolute existence, has to operate under conditions that are 
so feir foreign to its own nature. The element of external- 
ity is inexplicable from the explanatory ground, the Ideas 
themselves. 

However Plato may endeavour, then, to bring into some- 
what closer connexion the world of Ideas and the world of 
generation than seems possible from the first direct antithesis 
between them, it has still to be acknowledged that the effort 
is a failure : that the Ideas still remain in some obscure way 
external to the world of generation, and that not from them 
alone is any explanation offered of the first most important 
character of the generated, namely, Change. 

Now, substantially these are the two objections which 
Aristotle is to be found persistently urging against Plato's 
theory of Ideas : (1) that just, in so far as they are put 
outside of the particulars they serve to explain neither the 
existence of the particulars nor our knowledge of them; 
the universal, Aristotle consistently presses, cannot be said 
to exist outside of the particulars : and (2) that the Ideas, 
even if they did exist, furnish no explanation of real change, 
real process, in the world of generation.^ 

Aristotle's own theory with regard to the world of genera- 
tion so strongly resembles that of Plato that we must, I take 

1 Ariat. Met, A c. 9, and M, N. 
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it^ assume that the distinction which he seeks so persistently 
to enforce had a real and important signification for him. 
According to Aristotle, the character of the several parts 
of the world of generation is determined by the presence 
in each type or class of things of a certain group of essential 
attributes. The distinction is thus implied between what 
we may call the objective universal, the real class, and the 
subjective universal, that which is the product of our com- 
paring and abstracting thought. Accordingly we can see 
that part of Aristotle's objection to the Platonic Idea is that 
in it the subjective universal, the notion or concept, is 
identified illegitimately with the objective universal, the 
group of characters or marks which defines one special type 
of concrete things. Evidently, too, if this identification be 
made, it becomes more easy — seeing that the generic or 
subjective universal is never presented in concrete fashion 
— ^to assign to it a kind of existence which is wholly inde- 
pendent of the concrete particulars, and which constitutes it, 
according to Aristotle's habitual phrase, 'a One alongside 
of the Many ' {irapct tA irciXXd). The constitutive marks 
of a real class are only found in the concrete particulars. 
They may be predicated in the form of a notion of the 
particulars ; there may be a One of Many {xarct iroXK&v). 
Aristotle would substitute, then, for the generic universal 
with which he identifies the Platonic Idea, the essential 
form — that complex of marks which constitutes the definite 
nature of any actual group of things in the world of sense. 
It is the constitutive nature of a group. (The isolated 
individual is for Aristotle, as for Plato, the unknowable.) 
It is the nature of actually existing things, that is to say, 
subjects of properties : there must therefore always go with 
the essential form that which performs the two indispensable 
functions, (1) of constituting plurality and (2) of conferring 
the ultimate characteristic of being a subject of properties. 
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Aristotle, for his part, names this constituent Matter (vXi;), 
and thereby involves his own theory in the same final 
perplexity in which the Platonic is entangled. 

These groups of individuals, sharing in a common con- 
stitutive or essential character, are what Aristotle called 
'the lowest species' {arofiov elhosi)', and he is justified, so 
far as the terms allow of justification, in saying that in them 
the essence is inherent. Beyond them, outside of them, the 
essence, the form, has no existence. Sharing with Plato the 
view that the world of generation is eternal, Aristotle there- 
fore regards the origination of these constitutive forms of the 
lowest species as not a problem requiring solution. 

Our knowledge of the field of experience is completed 
when we have reached insight into the constitutive nature — 
the forms — and are able to deduce therefrom all that follows 
from the original nature of the things themselves. Such 
knowledge, then, must be regarded as having, so to speak, a 
number of quite independent roots. Each type of things has 
its own individual character; and consequently, according 
to the Aristotelian view, there are distinct sciences, each 
with its own ultimate principles ; and it is therefore im- 
possible that there should be any one all -comprehensive 
science such, for example, as Plato seemed to contemplate 
in his Dialectic. Common principles there may undoubtedly 
be, for the work or process of knowing is the same in kind 
throughout the several sciences ; but from common principles 
no specific knowledge can ever be deduced. The hypothesis, 
therefore, of a science which deals only with abstract princi- 
ples severed from things, and which attempts to deduce 
therefrom the specific character of the things themselves, 
is illusory — whether the abstractions be represented as 
generic universals in the fashion of the earlier Platonic 
view, or as mathematical ratios, in conformity with the 
later view. The severance of the Idea from the particulars. 
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therefoie, in Aristotle's view rendered knowledge of the 
particulars themselves quite inexplicable. 

The second main objection which Aristotle presses is that 
the Ideas afford no explanation of what is above all charac- 
teristic of the world of generation — namely, Change. "All 
philosophy of nature," says Aristotle, "is cut off by the 
hypothesis of Ideas "^^ for from the permanence and un- 
changeability of the Ideas it is obviously impossible to 
deduce the counter- opposite — transitoriness and change. 
Nor will Aristotle acknowledge that anything is gained by 
the intermediary, the soul, with which in the Platonic 
theory explanation of change appears to be given. In so 
far as the soul operates in and through contemplation of 
the Ideas it ought to operate without change, if the expres- 
sion be allowed. The Ideas, says Aristotle, are always 
there ; why are the particulars not always there ? Just in 
so far as the soul is supposed to operate apart from the 
Ideas, a ground of explanation that is not the Ideas them- 
selves is resorted to. We have seen abundantly that Plato's 
theory is open to this criticism. Accordingly Aristotle 
insists that, in the long-run, the Platonic theory would 
be compelled to have recourse to a duality of active prin- 
ciples, and that therefore an explanation cannot be found 
in the Ideas alone. 

Perhaps the nature of the difficulty which Aristotle here 
presses may become clearer if we follow out now, in a few 
words, his own attempt to find a solution in accordance with 
the view he takes of the world of generation. 

The fundamental fact of movement or change in the world 
of generation Aristotle recognises; he recognises also that 
there cannot be an endless sequence of determined move- 
ments — that in some way the original impulse must be given 
by that which is not itself impelled. As such an original 

1 Ariflt. Met. A 992 b 8. 
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ground of movement cannot be found within the world of 
generation, it must be supposed to exist outside thereol A 
First Mover who communicates movement to the world of 
generation — ^that is Aristotle's solution. The movement is 
communicated first of all to that external all-embracing 
sphere which closes in the world of generation, and is 
transmitted ' downwards,' becoming at each step more and 
more irregular, until in the terrestrial province it presents 
itself as the rather chaotic interchange of the elementaiy 
opposites, Hot and Cold, Dry and Moist 

This Aristotelian solution has very much the same 
difficulties as the Platonic, and leaves them in the same 
way unsolved. Even assuming it to be true that a first 
cause of motion is a necessity, the difficulty of the notion of 
an unchanging cause of change, an unmoved mover, is not 
diminished by putting it outside the world of generation. 
And, as regards the changes of the cycle of generation, 
the Aristotelian solution works out very imperfectly. In 
strictness it would imply a wholly mechanical conception 
of the universe, — a conception from which Aristotle always 
recoiled, and quite irreconcilable with his view of the 
essential forms. 

Moreover, Aristotle shares with Plato the conception of a 
teleological direction of movement. Plato, as we saw, simply 
puts the teleological and mechanical side by side : the soul 
as principle of change works with purpose as contemplating 
the perfect model of the Ideas ; alongside of it there is 
natural necessity, mechanical movement. So in Aristotle: 
in his view the most important changes that come about in 
the world of generation are purposive, those which constitute 
the development from the potential stage of existence to that 
of completed actuality. A tjrpe of objects, for example, 
exhibits to us a number of individuals passing through stages 
of development determined throughout as a striving towards 
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the complete realisation of the typical form. Such purposive 
movement or change is wholly inexplicable by mechanical 
causes ; and Aristotle, using more precise language than 
Plato, has to recognise, alongside of such change, Chance 
(tvxv) and Spontaneity (to avrofiarov). 

And if we ask further what explanation can be given of 
the purposive movement, the teleological connexion, Aristotle 
is able only to offer a confused reproduction of one element 
in the Platonic theory. Somehow the world of generation 
strives towards a perfection which lies outside of itself. It 
is to be regarded, therefore, strictly in the Platonic fashion 
as an imperfect copy, but animated by a desire to attain a 
completeness which it does not yet possess. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SCHOOL OF PLATO 

Speaking generally, the philosophy of Aristotle has its roots 
in the Platonic doctrine. Despite the constant opposition to 
the Platonic philosophy in its main concepts and in many of 
its characteristic details, Aristotle's system is nevertheless 
to be regarded as a natural development from the Platonic 
position. Aristotle himself was for many years a member 
of the Platonic school.^ He was familiar, therefore, in parti- 
cular with what we must call the latest tendencies of the 
Platonic thinking. Perhaps on this account we may explain 
the otherwise remarkable fact that Aristotle's criticisms of 
Plato refer so seldom to parts of the Platonic work which 
the modern world holds in highest estimation. In the later 
period of Plato's teaching it is probable that there were 
many discussions of fundamental points in the theory of 
Ideas ; and it is possible that the opposition to the doctrine 
of ideas which is a salient feature of Aristotle's system had 
already made itself apparent while Aristotle was connected 
with the Platonic school. Indeed some recent critics^ of 
Plato have thought that there could be discerned in certain 
Platonic dialogues traces of the influence of criticisms so 
closely resembling those later advanced by Aristotle that 

^ Aristotle entered the Academy Stagira; bom 384, died 322. 
about 367 b.o. He was a native of ^ E^g,, Siebeck. 
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without undue straining of evidence they can be assigned to 
Aristotle himself. Thus, for example, the perplexity of atti- 
tude adopted to the theory of Ideas in the Parmenides and the 
Sophist in particular has been interpreted as a criticism from 
the side of Plato of objections to the doctrine of Ideas that 
had been raised in the Platonic school by Aristotle himself. 
There is little evidence in support of this view. For 
instance, the use in the Parmenides ^ of * the Third Man ' 
aigument does not justify a reference to Aristotle, as ' the 
Third Man' was a recognised shibboleth. On the other 
hand, in the Laws — in the book that sums up Plato's 
natural theology — there is an undoubted reference to the 
Aristotelian view that all things come about by nature.^ 

However this may be, we are entitled, I think, to assume 
that Aristotle's position in the Platonic school gave him the 
means of estimating precisely the lines along which the 
Platonic thinking was being gradually developed, and that 
his criticisms therefore may be taken as indicating what 
was the last form of the Platonic work. It is with special 
reference to this final form that Aristotle's opposed view is 
worked out. It would be dangerous certainly to attempt to 
extract from Aristotle's criticisms alone the main features of 
this later form of the theory of Ideas. Fortunately we have 
a certain supplement in what is known of the doctrines 
advanced by the immediate successors of Plato, who were re- 
garded not as establishing a new and independent school but 
as continuing the traditions of the genuine Platonic school. 

Of these leaders of the Academy — Plato's school — the 
first was Plato's nephew Speusippus, who presided over the 
school from Plato's death in 347 to 339. Of his doctrine we 
get certain indications in Aristotle himself and in the later 
authorities, principally Sextus Empiricus and Clement. It 

^ Plato, Farm, 132. 2 pi^to, Law8, x. 889 B : cf. 891 o. 
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is possible that these later authorities all drew from one 
source — the writings of Aristotle's immediate successor 
Theophrastus, who may fairly claim credit as the first 
historian of philosophy after Aristotle himself. 

First, we gather that Speusippus modified greatly the 
fundamental position of the Platonic system — the anti- 
thesis, the almost absolute contrast, between rational know- 
ledge and sense-perception. He admitted the existence of 
something intermediate, of a certain interconnexion, be- 
tween these two. Sextus Empiricus writes:^ ''Speusippus, 
dividing things to be known into the sensible and the 
intelligible, declared that the criterion of the intelligible 
was scientific [or rational] explanation (iirctmjfioviKb^ Tijoyo^), 
while that of the sensible was perception which is scien- 
tific (eina-TrffioviKi) ata-drjais:), and he was of opinion that 
scientific perception came about by a certain participation 
in rational truth." ^ 

There seems to follow from this recognition of an inter- 
mediate form between reason and sense a further divergence 
from the Platonic principles. Speusippus apparently gave 
up the attempt to interpret the whole of existence from the 
point of view of the Idea of the Good. He tended, in other 
words, towards a separation of the parts of real existence 
from one another such as was incompatible with the 
Platonic conception of a complete explanation of all from 
the ultimate principle of the Good. It is possible that in 
this we must recognise the influence of that increased 
interest in natural phenomena which goes with a recogni- 
tion of some measure of real knowledge, of rationality, in 
sense-perception. The pointed divergence from Plato comes 
in a very unexpected form. ''Some," says Aristotle,' "as, 

^ Sext. Emp. JfotA. vii 145. (R.P. ^ Plato comes very near this view 
354.) Cf. Zeller, Plato and the Older in the Titnceus. 
Academy, 568. > Arist. Met, A 1072 b 30. (RP. 855.) 
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for example, the Pythagoreans and Speusippus, are of 
opinion that what is fairest and best is not primordial 
(€1^ afyy^). For, they say, the beginnings of both animals 
and plants are undoubtedly causes, but what is fair and 
perfect is the final form reached and derivative."^ From 
this Speusippus appears to have drawn the very important 
metaphysical conclusion that the Good was not to be re- 
garded as primordial, as the afyxri or principle of things. 
The Good was to be regarded as derivative, as rather a final 
end than as the initiating cause or ground. Such rejection 
of the Good left Speusippus apparently with nothing but 
the more abstract conception of Unity or the One as the 
principle of existence ; and from what Aristotle tells us it is 
evident that Speusippus felt to the full the impossibility of 
advancing a step further with the Parmenidean One. Ac- 
cordingly he seems to have placed alongside of the One, as 
having equal value as an ultimate factor, the Many, from 
which he found it doubtless possible to develop number. 
But again he was compelled to make additions when advance 
was sought from number to geometrical forms, and finally 
an additional principle was required if advance was to be 
made to life and mind. We learn definitely from Aristotle ^ 
that Speusippus placed alongside of the One other principles 
for different kinds of reality — first the principle of numbers, 
then the principle of geometrical magnitudes, and lastly the 
principle of soul. Aristotle's criticism of this is obvious — 
that it would make the universe like a bad tragedy, a string 
of unconnected incidents.^ 
How are the differences between these kinds of reality to 

^ Aristotle's reply to this is that He would say that the question of 

the seed is itself a derived fact — the the origin of any one definite type is 

egg is not antecedent to the hen, — meaningless. 

the dominant conception of his whole ^ Arist. Met, Z 1028 b 21. (B.P. 

philosophy being that of fixed types 353.) 

in nature that have no beginning. ^ Arist. Jfee. A 1076 b 1; N 1090 b 19. 
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be explained? Speusippus gives up the problem. As we 
have seen, he adopted in addition to the One a distinct 
principle which served to explain the second type of 
intelligible existence, namely, number. What this prin- 
ciple was we are not definitely told. It may fairly be 
conjectured from the very similar speculations of Xeno- 
crates that it would have to be named the Manifold, or 
perhaps by the more Pythagorean title, the Indeterminate 
Dyad (17 aopicrro^ 8vd^). Further, a new principle was 
required to explain another type of intelligible existence, 
geometrical magnitude. Again we are left in doubt as to 
how this principle is to be named. Probably it resembled 
that factor which in the Tirrumts is introduced as Space, a 
kind of receptacle for all changing forms. Still more in- 
definite are the principles which Speusippus found himself 
further obliged to postulate. One indeed is named to us 
as 'soul,' and as by soul is doubtless meant, in Platonic 
fashion, the principle which initiates all movement and 
change, it is possible that Speusippus is not in respect to 
this far from agreement with his successor Xenocrates, who 
as we know defined soul to be a self-moving number. 
Another principle is required, but is only referred to in the 
most general fashion by Aristotle, the principle which ex- 
plains objects of sense-perception, rh adfiara ret aladrjrcL 
It will have been observed that Speusippus avoided 
identifying the One and the (rood. This he appears to have 
done on the ground that he did not regard the element of 
multiplicity as being in itself evil.^ Again, it wUl be 
observed that Speusippus practically identified the Platonic 
Ideas with a certain kind of number, and, moreover, assigned 
to such numbers (seeing that they are generated from a 
unity that was more arithmetical in character and with- 
out the mystical significance of the Good) a distinctly 

1 Arist. Met, N 1091 b 38. 
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mathematical character. In both points there is marked 
divergence from the Platonic view. For Plato identifies 
the One and the Good, and Aristotle even makes a special 
criticism on the consequence involved, namely, that 
according to Plato good and evil are alike first principles 
(all duality being evil). Plato also distinguished the Ideas 
from the arithmetical numbers ; and even though the 
Ideas tended to become more and more numerical in 
character, they were nevertheless characterised as being 
devoid of the special qualities of number. They could not 
be combined as mathematical numbers can be combined.^ 
Speusippus rejects this distinction, but nevertheless, as 
Aristotle points out, since he is compelled to introduce a 
certain distinction between the One — XJnity-^which is prin- 
ciple of all and the One which is a factor in all number, 
he implicitly allows a distinction of the Platonic kind. 

One further doctrine is ascribed to Speusippus which 
has its own general interest. We find Aristotle ^ contest- 
ing a position which seemed to threaten the possibility of 
scientific knowledge. To define, it was urged, requires 
absolutely complete knowledge. No one can define — ^that 
is, state completely the nature of what is defined — ^with- 
out distinguishing the defined from all else. In other 
words, there is no knowledge except absolute knowledge — 
absolute quantitatively as well as qualitatively. Apparently 
Speusippus was the author of this argument, though I 
admit it is not easy to see in what way it connects with 
the other doctrines ascribed to him. It raises definitely 
for the first time the question whether reality is a 
whole at all. 

Something more definite may be found in what is 

^ They are non-addible {iur^fipkii- ^ Arist. Anal, Post ii. 97 a 6. (R.P. 
TOi). 352 b.) 
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known to ns of the work of Xenocbates, the second 
head of the Older Academj,^ and a personal friend of 
Aristotle's, though onr knowledge of him also is but 
fn^mentary, and manj of his sayings are of a mystical 
or all^orical nature. Xenocrates is credited with a 
restatement of the forms of apprehension — ^types of know- 
ledge, they may be called — which it is of special interest 
to note he coupled with a correlative classification of the 
real world of existence. Xenocrates recognises sense- 
perception, reason, and a third — a composite kind of 
knowledge to which he gave the Platonic title Bo^a, 
opinion. To sense-perception he allowed a certain measure 
of truth, but inferior in certainty to what was given in 
'reason.' I suppose that the distinction here was more 
or less that previously hinted at by Plato, that sense- 
perceptions were, so to speak, isolated. What is given is 
not connected with grounds or reasons which render it 
intelligible. It is only — so -to speak — fact. Opinion, 
again, was held by Xenocrates to yield both true and 
fiedse. Some opinions were true, some were false. With 
the distinction of these three forms of knowledge was 
conjoined a classification of corresponding objects to be 
known. To rational knowledge was assigned what was 
outside the ovpavo^. Sense-perception had as its province 
what was within the ovpavo^, while opinion had as its 
field the ovpavo^ itself — meaning by that the various 
heavenly bodies.^ Obviously here there is a more definite 
formulation of the threefold division which must have 
been floating in popular ideas, and which we find 
ascribed, no doubt falsely, even to the Pythagorean 
Philolaus. The division is important, because it is 

1 From 839 to 314 B.o. He was a 358.) The object of 5()(ci is described 
native of Chalcedon. as complex reality (a^/vB^ros ohaia), 

3 Sext. Emp. Math. viL 147. (R.P. 
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that which forms the ground • plan of all Aristotle's 
speculation. 

What is outside the ovpavo^ is for Xenocrates that 
which is wholly devoid of change. That which is within 
the ovpavo^ (and there is little doubt that bj this he 
meant pretty much what Aristotle calls the sphere under 
the moon) has the character of constant and, for the most 
part, incalculable change. The ovpavos itself partakes of 
change, for the heavenly bodies move; but it is change 
that is uniform and calculable. Xenocrates also gave these 
divisions of the real world the names of the three Parcde 
— ^Atropos, Glotho, and Lachesis. 

like Speusippus, Xenocrates seems to have postulated 
as his fundamental principles in a metaphysical sense the 
One and the Indeterminate Dyad.^ From this point of 
view it becomes intelligible why Xenocrates should have 
rejected Ideas in the common Platonic sense and retained 
only the Ideas as numbers. He is supposed to have 
identified Ideal numbers with mathematical numbers, lay- 
ing emphasis, however, on the features peculiar to the 
Ideal numbers. 

In- this connexion it is worth noting that we possess 
from Xenocrates a rather significant definition of what was 
meant in the Platonic school by an Idea — alrla irapa- 
Seiyfiart/df r&v xarct ^vatv ael avvearrdiiTODv} Doubtless 
every term in this is carefully selected: — 

atr^s=' ground' or 'cause' — perhaps the former is the 
more correct rendering. 

irapaStiyfjuiTiKij^* After the fashion of an example, type, 
or model' 

Hence 'a cause which serves as a model, an example.' 

xarh ^t/o-ei^ — 'in or by nature' is obviously intended 

1 Stob. Ed. i. 62. (B.P. 859.) 

^ ProduB, Pamu 131 E (B. iv. 186 ed. Couem). 

E 
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with respect to what is thereby excluded. Now, in Plato, 
that which would be excluded would doubtless be ex- 
pressed hj the term rix*^* '^> ^ ^^^ which would in- 
clude all exercise of human activity, rh Karh j>vaiv, then, 
would mean things produced by the supreme organising 
power, as distinct fix>m human activity — ^by the divine. 

del avpetrran-mv must again be taken as indicating a 
certain restriction. Not everything which subsists, which 
has substantive being in nature, is to be imderstood, but 
those things only which have a kind of universality of 
existence, by which I take it he can mean only the types, 
kinds, or genera of natural things. 

Thus from the definition it will become apparent that 
Aristotle was strictly correct in asserting that in the later 
Platonic doctrine there were not admitted Ideas of arti- 
ficial objects; and, doubtless, there must have gone with 
that the exclusion of negatives. For negatives can hardly 
be said to have existence in nature. It is not obvious, 
however, from the definition that we must exclude what 
may be called abstracts as compared with concretes, that 
we must refuse to admit as veritably Platonic, Ideas, for 
example, of relations and qualities. In respect to this 
some further distinctions are required, and probably the 
Platonists were prepared to reject on certain groimds 
some qualities and relations, while admitting others. 

There is ascribed to Xenocrates definitely a doctrine to 
which certainly there are approaches in the Platonic 
writings, namely, that of indivisible lines (arofioi ypafifuu).^ 
Possibly this doctrine is connected with the view of 
Xenocrates that the ultimate inteUigibilia are number. 
He seems to have carried it to the full extent, and natur- 
ally involved himself in hopeless difficulties from the 
mathematical side. 

1 SimpL Phys, 138, 10. (R.P. 362.) 
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Einally, to Xenocrates is ascribed the definition of the 
sonl as a self-moving number. Obviously this is a direct 
deduction from the Platonic description in the TimcBus of 
the composition of the world-soul. The indivisible and 
divisible there were interpreted by Xenocrates as the 
elementary principles of number, namely, Unity and the 
Indeterminate Dyad ; and the factors Same and Other, also 
assigned by Plato to the soul, Xenocrates interpreted as 
the principles of stability and change. 



PART III 
ARISTOTLE 



CHAPTER I 

PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 

The Aristotelian system, taken as a whole, is most easily 
approached from a consideration of the relation in which it 
stands to the Platonic. The popular antithesis of Platonism 
and Aristotelianism exaggerates, no doubt, but does not alto- 
gether misstate, the nature of this relation. On some sides, 
unquestionably, there is so much identity of spirit and 
principle between the Aristotelian and the Platonic phil- 
osophies, that the former is r^htly enough to be regarded, 
and can only be understood, as a development of the latter. 
Perhaps, even when the final statement of Aristotle's doctrine 
is reached, it may appear to the modem critic to express 
something so resembling Platonism as to be hardly distin- 
guishable from it. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
overlook the continuous sense of opposition to Plato which 
runs through all the Aristotelian writings. Beyond a doubt 
Aristotle conceived himself to be following a line of thought 
antagonistic to the Platonic. 
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We shall not err much if we connect this sense of opposi- 
tion with an important difference in the intellectual equip- 
ment and training of the two thinkers. What most impresses 
the modem critic in Plato is the wholly abstract attitude of 
his mind with respect to the detail of external nature. The 
one writing in which Plato handles of set purpose the facts 
of nature — ^the Timcem — is among the most mystical and 
least satisfying of Us writings. It desetves, if ever any 
speculative treatise did deserve, the title sometimes given to 
Leibniz's theory of Monads — a philosophical romance. On 
the other hand, the most obvious external feature of Aris- 
totle's method is its continual reference to a vast mass of 
empirical material, prevailingly, though not exclusively, of a 
physical nature. Accordingly, in the classifications of the 
sciences, as one may call them, offered by the two, the broad 
external difference is that in Plato metaphysics tends to 
absorb all the rest, while in Aristotle there is the clearest 
possible recognition of separate provinces as belonging to 
metaphysics and to the several natural sciences. 

One might even say that Aristotle's constant objection to 
the Platonic theory of Ideas is the outcome of his superior 
knowledge of physical nature and his deeper conviction of 
its reality. In Plato's theory of Ideas, under all its many 
modifications, there seems to be involved, as the one char- 
acteristic of reality, that immutability which seems to attach 
to the objects of pure intellect: as contrasted with these 
immutable essences, the shadowy realm of the changeable 
was allowed only an imperfect, undefinable, almost self- 
contradictory mode of existence. In Aristotle, on the other 
hand, — although in the long-run the distinction so prominent 
in Plato will be found to maintain a place in his system, — 
the burden of his argument throughout is that the world 
of change has a reality of its own and is altogether inexpli- 
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cable by reference simply to the immutable essences which 
Plato had called Ideas. However unsuccessful Aristotle 
may be in his final solution of the problem of change, it 
is the characteristic of his philosophy that he lays stress 
on the fact of change, and insists that something more 
than the unchangeable is required to explain it. 
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CHAPTER II 

FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS 

When we take into consideration only the generalities of 
the Aristotelian doctrine we are apt to misunderstand them : 
it is difficult to read into the abstract terms which Aristotle 
employs the exact concrete meaning they possessed for him. 
A thinker's abstractions have meaning always, and only, in 
reference to such detailed and concrete picture of the world 
of fact as he carries with him. It would be impossible to 
bring together in a summary fashion the details of the Aris- 
totelian representation of the world of fact : some of its broad 
features, however, it is all-important to keep constantly in 
mind. 

L General division of the realm of eodstence. 

Aristotle gives precision to a distinction in the general 
realm of existence which had been gradually shaping itself 
through the speculations of his predecessors. In his general 
representation of fact the whole system falls into three mem- 
bers or groups : (1) the absolutely unchanged and unchang- 
ing final cause ; (2) the realm of existents that are relatively 
unchangeable but which undergo a regular uniform series of 
changes, the heavenly bodies; (3) the region of constant 
mutation and change which locally is definable as that 
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underneath the moon — ^the earth, that is^ with its immediate 
surroundings, the atmosphere, &c. 

Keeping this very general distinction in view, I proceed 
to make the assumption that in any connected body of 
speculative views there is generally some central conception 
which will furnish a clue to the interconnexion of its parts. 
Some such dominating conception I think we find in Aris- 
totle in the idea of End or Purpose. It is an idea so closely 
connected with that of change that it can only be expounded 
in close relation to the analysis of change. I purpose follow- 
ing out rapidly this conception of change as the embodiment 
of purpose or end in order thereby to get a first provisional 
view of Aristotle's system. 

ii The conc&ptwns of Change and Purpose, 

Aristotle lays down in the broadest terms the proposition : 
''Each existent in the realm of change comes to be from 
something, by something, to something." ^ 

What is this existent which undergoes change ? On that 
Aristotle points out, first, that the existent is distinct from 
its qualities, quantity, and relations. These are its predi- 
cates; and, as opposed to them, it is definable by the 
abstract term ' subject ' (to viroKUfievov). In the last resort, 
then, the existent which changes is a subject that is not 
predicate of any other.^ 

Secondly, Aristotle does not fall a victim, at all events 
not readily, to the line of speculation which naturally arises 
from the distinction between the subject and its qualities, 
quantity, and relations. That is to say, he will not, or, at 
least, will not readily, be driven to the supposition of a 
subject which, like Locke's * substance,' is a mere cluster of 
negations. The existent subject, he maintains as well as he 

1 Met, A 1069 b 36 : iray /itrapdWu a 18. 
t2 Ktd inr6 riyos koI tU ri. Cf . Z 1032 > Met. Z 1029 a 20. 
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can, must be a concrete somewhat (roBe tl), an individual 
thing ; generalities, universals, are not as such existent ; the 
generalities which we may predicate of the existent subject 
do not themselves directly indicate existents. 

Thirdly, the individual subject, though thus opposed to 
its universal predicates, must nevertheless have a definite 
nature, a character, that which is essential to it, that which 
makes it to be what it is, that which it is in itself: without 
such character it could not be or be known. 

Fourthly, this group of characters, whereby the concrete 
individual existent thing is defined, coincides with the last 
or ultimate specific difiference which we arrive at in classi- 
fication. 

Thus, fifthly, the ultimate subjects, in the r^on in which 
change is most of all involved, are the individuals composing 
an infma species or natural kind — one in nature, therefore, 
but many in number. In regions where change is uniform ^ 
the ultimate subjects are single eternal existents, changing 
by constant law — one both in kind and in number. 

I call attention here to the all-important identification in 
Aristotle's system of the essence of the individual with the 
essence of the infima species or natural kind. Undoubtedly 
this rests on, or, at all events, coincides with, the idea which 
Aristotle throughout accepts, that nature in the broad sense 
is a system of fixed types of existence. Such a representa- 
tion of nature lies in the background of all Aristotle's 
thought, and only by constant reference to it can we make 
the details of the Aristotelian logic internally consistent and 
intelligible. 

The definite nature which makes the thing to be what it 
is, is also that whereby each thing has its place in the whole, 
by which it plays its part in the whole, discharges its func- 
tion, and therefore is what each existent has to be, what it 

^ That is, among the heavenly bodies. 
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has to realise. In the realisation of this, its inherent deter- 
mined nature, the true being of each thing consists. The 
whole world of change, therefore, may be regarded as a 
system of realised ends, or as the constant process of the 
realisation of ends. From the one point of view each 
concrete thing is entitled by Aristotle a completed Actuality 
(ivreTUx^ia) ; from the other point of view we distinguish 
in the process the initial Potentiality (Svvafic^) from the 
Actuality itself (h/ipyeia). 

The distinction of actuality and potentiality involves a 
third conception, that of Process or the actualisation of the 
potential. Aristotle calls it fierafioXii (Change), and uses 
the rather narrower term xlvrja-i^ (Movement) as synonym- 
ous with it^ It is best to keep in mind not this more 
specific form of change (movement), but change or process 
in general, which is to be defined as the actualisation of 
what exists potentially: it is the transition from the 
potential stage to that of completed actuality. 

In this transition it will be noted that the completed 
actuality assumes a definite form, the presence of which 
distinguishes it from the antecedent potential condition. 
All change, therefore, involves the negative element : it is 
a transition from what is not yet to what is. The negation, 
however, is not, so to speak, of the absolute kind. The 
potential, as not possessing what the actuality manifests, is 
not absolute negation. Aristotle uses to designate this 
aspect of it the technical term a'T€fnj<n^ (privation). The 
potential may have abundance of actuality when looked at 
from another point of view. It is negative or privative 
only as regards the higher form into which it is capable of 

^ See Pkys, ▼. 224 b 85. /itrajSoA^ {iWolatffis, aH^cris and ^Blffis, tpopd), 

18 divided into (1) yiv^tris and 4iBopif in the categories of Quality, Quan- 

which relate to the category of ohiria ; tity, Place, respectively. 
(2) Klyrjais, which has three species 
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developing. In the complete gradation of nature there is 
thus, as it were, a scale of ascent and descent, descending 
towards privation of all that is determinate, ascending 
towards completed perfect actuality. 

Further, fix>m its position as a realised end, an actuality, 
the concrete existent must always be regarded as in itself 
a compound (avvderov), of which it is easy to distinguish 
as elements the familiar Form and Matter. It is a com- 
pound because the actuality is not an absolutely new forma- 
tion; there is carried out in it, manifested in its fulness, 
what is also in a way present in the antecedent condition. 
There must therefore be a common basis, the foundation 
for that identity in difiference which connects the potential 
and the actual This common basis is called by Aristotle 
iXff (Matter), a notion much wider than that which we 
connect with the term. The other element. Form (cTSo^), 
is easily identified with the riko^ or final cause, for it is the 
same as that which the thing is capable of being, that which 
when attained constitutes the complete existence of the 
thing. The Form is equivalent to the end or purpose of the 
thing in an explicit or direct way, when the existent thing 
comes about by Nature (<f)v<n^). The same holds good, 
though the relation is implicit or indirect, when the thing 
produced comes about by Art (rSxyn) or the practical under- 
standing (Bidvoui irpaKTiKTi) of man. In the region of 
generation, then, there are two main types of cause : Nature, 
which Aristotle vaguely enough regards as the immanent 
activity or form; and Art, whatsoever springs from the 
soul or mind, in which latter case the form is distinguish- 
able in its antecedent condition from its realisation in the 
concrete thing.^ 

It is worth noting here that Aristotle connects with 
these two types of causes two mysterious and treacherous 

^ Phya. iL c. 1. 
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factors which play a part in his theory of nature, — 
Spontaneity {to avrofuiTov) and Chance (rvxv)' Spontan- 
eity relates mainly to nature as a cause, chance rather to 
art. The connexion between chance and art is the more 
obvious of the two. In carrying out a plan, says Aristotle, 
it often happens that the actions requisite for the end in 
view have consequences that were not foreseen, and that 
did not enter into the consideration of the agent. On the 
analogy of this relation he seems to have conceived of 
spontaneity or the spontaneous as holding a similar place 
with respect to the operations of nature. Nature also 
has to employ means in order to realise its ends, and from 
such means may follow effects which are not, so to speak, 
in the plan itsell^ 

Evidently the conception of Spontaneity is irreconcilable 
with any scientific view of nature as an interconnected 
whole; and perhaps it is not unfair to insist on the 
essential relation between the notion of the spontaneous 
and Aristotle's fundamentally unscientific conception of 
nature as a gradation of fixed types of concrete exist- 
ents. Now experience forces on any one the admission 
of deviations from such fixed types. Even in the realm 
of organic life, where Aristotle's picture of nature has 
most to support it, we are presented with innumerable 
deviations from the type. Aristotle himself considers only 
the extreme cases of such deviation — ^monsters as they are 
called (repara). For these he finds an easy explanation in 
this notion of a possible deviation from nature, a possible 
interference with the operation of nature, which, as he con- 
ceived it, is always directed towards the realisation of ends.^ 

^ The efSectM or consequences in mechanical way, it is said to be the 

question are always such as nUgkt result of spontaneity or chance. See 

have been the object of nature or art. Phys, ii. cc. 4-6. 
In other words, when what might ^ Phyt. ii. 199 b 1 : cf . Oen. An. 

have been intended results in a purely iii. 759 b 10. 
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iii. The conceptions of Form and Matter. 

These notions of Form and Matter admit of and require 
somewhat more detailed analysis ; and the analysis will jrield 
us some of the characteristic technical notions with which 
Aristotle operates. Matter, quite generally, is the substratum 
o& change. Change is, as Kant later expressed it, not vicis- 
situde, a series of perfectly disconnected events; there is 
involved in it an element of identity, of continuity; the 
differences which are too easily taken to constitute change 
are possible only as differences in some common substratum, 
which therefore constitutes the necessary complement in the 
whole notion of change.^ Matter then, so r^arded, is that 
which is not in itself the individual concrete existent, but 
is so only potentially ; it is what may or may not possess 
this or that quality. Such potentiality of becoming a con- 
crete existent is still more clearly manifested in another 
aspect of matter, that in which it presents itself as capable 
of being, or of not being, an individual. This or that in- 
dividual cannot be called necessary. Now that in the 
individual which has this characteristic of non-necessity, or 
contingency, is its matter. 

If, now, recognising the strictly relative character of this 
notion of matter, we carry our view downwards to that which 
is the last remainder after abstraction, we have the wholly 
indeterminate final matter (Trpcon; tlXi;) which is the bare 
potentiality of all that is actualised in the realm of change — 
incognisable by itself, known to us only by analogy, a point 
in which Aristotle is borrowing freely from Plato.^ 

In the realm of change, wherever there is numerical multi- 
plicity, there is the element of contingency, the element of 
matter. Where there is no element of the material, no 

1 Phys. i. c. 7. 

a Met. Z 1036 a 9 ; Phys. i. 191 a 8. Cf* Plato, Tim. 62 b. 
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potentiality, only completed actuality, there is no numerical 
multiplicity, — a proposition which furnishes Aristotle with 
one of the main determinations of the Divine Nature. It 
enables him to assign to the Divine the all - important 
feature of unity. (There is considerable difficulty in clearing 
up the relation of matter and form in the case of those 
concrete existents which are not included in the realm of 
constant change, namely, the heavenly bodies. In so far as 
they undergo change in the sense of motion, they contain 
matter in the correlative sense. But they do not contain 
matter in the proper sense of the word. Each one of them 
is the sole and complete representative of its type, — ^it is 
9m generis) 

The element of form is that which constitutes the nature 
of the concrete thing, — that, therefore, which when known 
discloses to us its essence. For this Aristotle uses a very 
peculiar abstract term — to tl ffv ehai. The phrase is un- 
doubtedly framed on analogies common enough otherwise 
in Aristotle. *Aya06v is ' good,' to dyaOS elvai is ' the being 
good' or 'goodness.' Consequently our phrase here means 
' what was the being of the thing,' or otherwise ' the abstract 
nature or essence of the thing.' ^ This abstract essence or, 
as we might call it, the notion of the thing, is its deter- 
minate character divested of all element of matter. It is 
therefore, as can readily be seen, what appears expanded 
in the definition (X0709, opia^jioi) of the thiug, and Aristotle 
expressly calls this notion of the thing its 'form.' 

iv. The First Cause, 

The process of transition or development from the poten- 
tial to the actual always involves an Efficient Agent {to 

1 The imperfect ^v is explained as text of discussion, and means what 

an idiom by which the permcment the thing really was throughout the 

nature of a thing is expressed; or investigation of its nature, 
perhaps it refers to a supposed con- 
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teivovp), whether nature in some one of its concrete manifesta- 
tions, or art as embodied in some concrete agent. And it is 
a fundamental proposition with Aristotle that the Efficient, 
that which gives rise to the process of transition, must 
always be in itself an actual existent. The potential as 
such does not give rise to the actual. It is necessary, so to 
speak, that the potential should be stimulated into energy, 
and it can be so stimulated only by the operation of a com- 
pletely existent thing — something which, as Aristotle puts it, 
exists in actuality. From this proposition it was evidently 
easy for Aristotle to proceed to an important conclusion from 
his general doctrine, namely, that there must be for the whole 
connected sequence of changes a First Efficient, a First 
Mover {irpSnov /eivovv); there must be, as he says, a first 
beginning, a principle (afrxii) \ ^^^ series of causes cannot be 
endless. Thus, in spite of the apparent priority of the po- 
tential to the actual, Aristotle insists that in fact the actual 
always precedes the potential, — another of those features 
which absolutely distinguish his conception of development 
from any of the more modem interpretations of that notion. 

To recapitulate: Process or Change is the notion under 
which Aristotle brings all forms of transition from the po- 
tential to the actual. In it, therefore, we find what corre- 
sponds most closely to the all-important notion of efficient 
causation; and Aristotle takes occasion to define very ac- 
curately one element in his theory of real causation. The 
Efficient, that which gives rise to the transition from po- 
tential to actual, must always itself, before the transition, be 
in the condition of actualised existence. Ultimately, there* 
fore, however far back we may push the regress from effect 
to cause, we must land in an efficient which is itself in 
completed actuality, and which therefore is not itself in the 
condition of process or transition. Even if we look at change 
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in the rather limited though important sense of local move- 
ment {4>opa) — and Aristotle sometimes goes the length of 
maintaining that all forms of change involve local move- 
ment^ — the result is the same in kind: there must be 
postulated a first unmoved mover. Along this line, then, 
Aristotle works out perhaps the most obvious connexion 
between the realm of mutation and the immutable, or, as 
he otherwise calls it, the Divine {to Oelov). 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that the 
characters by means of which he further defines the notion 
of God are negative; but certainly they come very near 
being mere explicit denials of what is the general aspect 
of the realm of mutation. These defining marks of the 
Divine are most easily unfolded from the notion of the 
first unmoved cause of motion. The following ^ is a sum- 
mary of them : — 

(1) God is in His essence pure actuality; there is not 
in His being anything merely potential. 

(2) The essence of the Divine is eternal, for the series 
of transitions making up the process of the world of 
generation has neither beginning nor end. (This proposi- 
tion of the eternity of the world of generation caused the 
greatest trouble to the scholastic Aristotelians. They found 
difficulty in accommodating it to the Christian doctrine of 
Creation.) 

(3) The nature of the Divine is immaterial. 

(4) The nature of the Divine, being immaterial, is un- 
changeable and free from every element of passive affection. 
It is not by motion of Himself, or, in the more general 
way, by change of His own being, that the Divine Agent 
gives rise to movement or change. This position, however 
necessary from the premisses of Aristotle's system, only 

* Qen, Corr, i. c. 6. 

' Taken from Schwegler, Hcmdbooh oftJie HiH, ofPhU. 109 (14th ed.) 

L 
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accentuates the difficulty there latent of representing in 
any intelligible fashion the manner in which the operation 
of the Divine on the world of generation comes about. 
Aristotle himself hardly gives any explanation of it be- 
yond a reference to the analogous case in which change of 
emotion or desire may come about from contemplation, 
say, of the beautiful Thus, in a way, the series of changes 
in the realm of mutation would be represented as origin- 
ating from, and expressive of, a certain striving of the 
changeable towards the perfect model of the unchanging.^ 

(5) The nature of God, being devoid of every element of 
matter and therefore of all multiplicity, must further be 
characterised as single. The Divine is one. The same 
result, indeed, would follow from the unity of the world of 
mutation ; for the sequence of changes there is continuous, 
and such continuity can find explanation only in the 
singleness of the first cause.^ 

(6) Finally, as the Divine is wholly devoid of any element 
of the material, its essence must be defined as throughout 
intelligible, and its mode of existence, therefore, must like- 
wise be defined as the exercise of pure unmixed intelligence. 
The Divine is pure continuous activity of thought, alto- 
gether devoid, therefore, of the practical or productive 
energies which characterise the rational life of man, and 
having for the object of its contemplation nothing beyond 
itself. It is therefore pure self-conscious reason (vorjai^ 
voiio'ce^i) — to strain the expression a little. It is impos- 
sible from the scanty utterances of Aristotle on this 
point to give greater exactness to the all-important notion 
which here emerges — that of the intelligible object of the 
continuous contemplation of the divine reason. 

^ Met A 1072 b 8. • also as many unchangeable Diyine In- 

-' [But at the same time it must be telligences as are necessary to explain 
kept in mind that Aristotle recognises the movements of the planets.] 
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V. The Saul 

Seturning now to the realm of the mutable, I note 
that Aristotle proceeds, in viewing the types of change, on 
a distinction easily arrived at from a broad contemplation 
of the world of fact, and already recognised more or less 
definitely in the pre- Aristotelian thinking — the distinction 
between movement which is, as we should call it, the 
mechanical result of a preceding movement, and movement 
or change which is, so to speak, self-generated. Nature, 
in the narrower sense of that term, is regarded as the 
principle of all self-generated movement, and such move- 
ments constitute the more important element in the world 
of change : merely induced movement is accidental. 

Now, the principle of all such self-generated movement 
had been called by Plato '^vxv (Soul) ; and, though Aris- 
totle perhaps restricts to some extent the range within 
which soul is recognised, he yet does not depart widely 
from the Platonic position. For him as for Plato there 
is no distinction in essence between life and soul. Only, 
in accordande with the method provided by the important 
distinction between potential and actual, and the cognate 
notion of a gradually ascending scale of actuality, Aristotle 
is enabled to connect life and soul by the relation of potential 
and actual. Soul is the actuality of the organised body or 
living being. The completion or complement of the living 
being — which apart from it possesses merely the potentiality 
of life — is called by Aristotle '^vxv-^ 

Soul, then, is not only always related to body, but it 
is more specifically related to that type of body which 
from the arrangement of its parts is adapted to the kind 

^ ^ 4^^ ^<'^<*' ^vreX^eia if irp^rrn ii. 412 a 27. For a more predae 
a^fMTos ^varutov 99pd/iti (uiiv Hx^ptos* statement of the relation of (wifj and 
Toiovro li4f thv ^ 6pywiK6K De An. ^^vxh* Bee below, pp. 199-202. 
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of function which we call 'life/ Thus in strictness soul 
in the world of mutation presents itself only in the realm 
of oiganic life. It is not, as with Plato, extended over 
the whole region of the material universe. Only where 
the arrangement of parts exhibits the peculiarity of organic 
connexion can we say that the completed actuality which 
is thus made possible is of the nature of soul. Wher- 
ever that arrangement is provided there may be soul ; and 
in truth the term 'organic connexion' — the significance 
we attach to the term 'organ' — can only find application 
when the activity called 'life' is really brought into exist- 
ence. Thus, for example, Aristotle steadfastly maintains 
that a hand or arm when cut off ought not to have applied 
to it the same name which it bears when the same portion 
of matter is veritably an integral part of the living whole. 

The same general conception, which enables us thus to 
define the soul as the actuality of what is potentially in 
the organised living body, may in its turn find application 
to the soul itsell That is, the soul may exhibit to us a 
gradation of ascending functions related in somewhat the 
same fashion as respectively potential and actual 

Aristotle, following out this thought, proceeds to ask. 
What is the simplest set of functions in which the organic 
life is manifested in actuality? They are, he says, the 
nutritive or v^etative.^ The living being preserves its 
existence only by assimilating nutriment. The function 
therefore of nutrition is the first grade of the activity of 
the soul. Without it none of the higher forms can be 
exercised. 

The next of the higher forms are, in the first place, 
sense-apprehension (atadrfo'Ls:) ; in the second, motor activ- 
ity (Kvvr)<n^). The latter, however, Aristotle tends to regard 

^ C<^^ (that is, life in the simplest rpo^p re koI aif^crtp koI ^l<rv. De 
and widest sense) \4yofitv r^y 8c' abrov An. ii. 412 a 14. 
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as dependent on the former. Here he shows genuine 
psychological insight. 

Aristotle regards sense-perception as the specific charac- 
teristic of the animal souL It is the foundation for a 
variety of closely connected higher functions, which on 
the whole Aristotle tends to group together with sense- 
perception, and which the later scholastics almost unani- 
mously named 'the animal souL' They constitute the 
representative function (ff>avTaa-ia\ which includes (1) the 
capacity for retaining images of past sense-apprehensions 
{fjLvriiJLn)\ (2) reminiscence or voluntary recall (avd/Avrja-t^, 
a function* which Aristotle thinks belongs chiefly to man); 
and (3) imagination, in the fuller sense, as the representa- 
tion of a concrete individual. 

Closely allied to these, and not, as we shall see later, very 
accurately defined by Aristotle, are the functions of judging, 
believing, and even reasoning — a group constituting altogether 
what might be called the functions of understanding ; and 
on the whole the Platonic term Stdvoia is suitable here. 

The soul, thus represented as the actuality of the body, 
as constantly correlated with the body, is, like the body, 
part of the realm of the changeable.^ like the body, it 
is strictly individual It is nonsense to represent any 
soul as capable of inhabiting any body.^ The soul there- 
fore is mortal or immortal in the same sense in which 
the body is. That is to say, just as the world of genera- 
tion is eternal and the types of existence in it equally 
eternal, while the individuals are transitory, so with the 
soul. It is only in the endless series of generations that 
man has immortality.^ 



^ [Though Aristotle regards the in- that the affections of ^x4 are not 

vestigation of rjwxfl as a department strictly iciini<rcir.] 
of ^virucfi, and therefore as dealing ' De An. I 407 b 23, 
with Kirnrd^ he is careful to insist ' I>€ An, ii 415 b 8. 
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Nevertheless Aristotle recognises, and from the positions 
of his metaphysics was bound to recognise, something in 
or connected with the soul whereby an explanation could 
be given of the apprehension by man of what is not 
mutable, what is eternal, even in a sense in which the 
cycle of generation is not eternal — the Divine. There is 
in the soul something of the Divine, and to this Aristotle 
gives the name of intellect or reason (1/01)9). 

In considering Aristotle's general view of the soul two 
points require attention. 

1. The whole life of the soul, regarded as the actuality 
of some potentiality, might be looked at either from the 
side of the organic body of which it is the completion, or 
with respect to that more abstract idea, the purpose, end, 
or aim which is realised in the life of the soul. From 
this second point of view the life of the soul is, in one 
way at least, the realisation, the concrete actual appre- 
hension, of truth. The function of the soul, on its theo- 
retical side at least, is to know, to apprehend what is. 
The development of the soul, then, through the several 
grades or powers, may also be regarded as the gradual 
approximation in actual conscious experience to the ideal 
of theoretical apprehension, — that is, completed knowledge 
of the real. Perhaps from this point of view it is most 
easy to understand some of the characteristic positions of 
the theory of knowledge to which we shall presently advert. 
The reality which is to be apprehended, so far as the realm 
of generation is concerned, exists always as a combination 
of matter and form. Correspondingly, our apprehension 
of the world of fact must exhibit a combination of the 
universal, the notion, with the particularising elements 
marking pflf the individual of sense - perception. Even in 
the cases where it is most of all possible to separate the 
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form from the matter in what is known, namely, in 
mathematical science, there will still be found as con- 
stituting the real object known an embodiment of form 
in matter. Mathematical relations are apprehended only 
in the typical individuals — figures or numbers — ^in which 
is involved an element of matter.^ 

So if we carry our consideration farther back, corre- 
sponding to this combination of the perceived and the 
notion in what is known, there will be, as respects the 
psychical functions, the co-operation of sense-apprehension 
and the higher activities extending up to reason. In that 
combination, and corresponding to the gradation of com- 
pleteness in our knowledge, there will be a graduated scale 
of ascent from the stage in which passive sense is the 
predominating factor to the highest intellectual exercise, 
that of reason, where thQ function of sense seems almost 
absent. 

2. The peculiar perplexity in which Aristotle's psy- 
chology is left through the apparent want of continuity 
between soul and intellect or reason is the correlate of 
the corresponding perplexity in the theory of existence, 
and also in the logical theory of knowledge. Whatever 
explanation Aristotle may have to give of the relation 
between intellect (vov^) and the soul, he is at least clear 
and emphatic in declaring that vov<: is not the realisation 
of any corporeal potentiality; it is not dependent on the 
body, and has no specific organ.^ It comes, as he puts it, 
from without into the soul.^ (Aristotle denies that the soul 
possesses immortality in a sense different from the immor- 
tality of the body. The soul may have the immortality of 
continuous unending generation, but it does not follow 

^ The material factor in mathe- a 83. 
matical objects is called by Aristotle ^ De An. ill. 429 a 24. 
0X9} voijt4. Met. Z 1036 a 9 ; H 1045 ' Oen. An. ii. 736 b 28. 
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that the individual soul has. N0S9, on the other hand, 
may claim immortality in the fullest sense, that is, non- 
temporality; but it may not claim individuality.) 

But this is precisely the kind of position in which the 
Divine stands in relation to the world of generation. It 
is wholly distinct from it in character, determinable 
really by predicates which are just the negations of the 
fundamental features of the world of generation. For 
example, it is evident that the unity assigned to the 
Divine is not a positive predicate, but only the negation 
of that plurality which characterises the concrete world of 
generation. It is quite impossible to represent the unity 
of the Divine nature as numerical singleness. However 
much the Platonic and Aristotelian conception of the 
ultimately real existent may have deepened, however 
much of richness and concreteness it may have gathered 
as compared with the original abstract conception of the 
Eleatic One, there must be said of it just what was 
pointed out in the case of the Eleatic doctrine. The 
various predicates by which the One is determined do 
not in any way unfold the positive nature of the One. 
They are no more than varied ways of denying that real 
existence belongs to any part of the manifold changeable 
world of phenomena. 

There is thus the same hiatus in the psychology as in 
the metaphysic. Corresponding to it we shall probably 
find, when we are engaged in considering the relation 
between the first principles of knowledge and derivative 
truths, a breach of continuity which renders the problem 
of knowledge insoluble. These first principles must to 
some extent at least be the apprehension of pure forms; 
and such apprehension in various degree must be reached 
with the help of, on the basis of, the particulars of sense- 
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perception. But the question in what relation the appre- 
hended first principles stand to the knowledge which is 
supposed to result from the apprehension of them in 
the concrete facts of perception raises a difficulty similar 
to those which we find in Aristotle's psychology and 
metaphysic. 
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CHAPTER III 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

i. Demonstration and Opinion. 

Ik dealing with knowledge Aristotle proceeds on a modifi- 
cation of the familiar Platonic antithesis between opinion 
(Bo^a) and science {hntrrrjiifi). What Plato called 
' opinion ' is called comprehensively by Aristotle ' dialectic * 
(ScaXeKTLK'q)] what Plato called 'science' Aristotle calls 
'apodictic' or 'demonstrative knowledge' (iirurrrifi'q airo- 
BeiKTtKij). 'Dialectic' is a term which Aristotle employs 
with considerable uniformity of meaning to signify judging, 
reasoning, or thinking, which proceeds on grounds merely 
assumed as true without the careful investigation required 
in order to establish their validity. Ordinary experience 
supplies us in abundance with these commonplaces of think- 
ing, merely probable propositions. On the other hand, 
science or demonstrative knowledge employs only premisses 
which are themselves universal and necessary. In both 
cases, whether in the material of dialectic or in the material 
of apodictic, we reason in one and the same form.^ There 

^ Zia^pti 8i 71 &iroSciicTiic^ xp6raff is rb yivtaBai rbv knaripov (rvWoyta'fi6v • 

rris StoXcicriic^s, 5ti ^ fihy &iro8cticTiic^ Ked ykp 6 diroieiKvivy koI 6 ipnrw 

Xtj^is Baripov fioptov r^s dvri^dtrt^s <rvWoyi(trai XajSciv ri Kord rtpos 

itrriv {oh yhp ip»r^ &XA^ Aa/A/3<£yci 6 inrdpx^iv ^ Z*^ inrdpx^^f' — Anal. Prior, 

diroSci/cyiWv), ^ Si SioXcicrifc^ ipdrrnais i. 24 a 22. 
dvrt^>dff9dos 4(rriy. ohZ^y Si Ziolati irpbs 
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is a unity of structure in our connected thinking, whether 
dialectical or scientific. It is this common structure which 
Aristotle was the first to analyse in greater detail, and which 
constitutes the specifically logical aspect of knowledge. 

'Apodictic/ employing the syllogism as its form, inevit- 
ably suggests the question as to the necessity or possibility 
of first principles of knowledge. If there is demonstration 
at all, then it seems to Aristotle obvious that there cannot 
be an infinite regress of proof. Ultimately we find ourselves 
attaching all demonstrated conclusions to certain primitive, 
absolute, simple, immediate data. Such principles are of 
two distinct kinds; and the distinction is of the utmost 
importance. They are either common or general principles 
{tcoLvaX apxaC), or special and peculiar principles (olKelac, 
tSiai, apxaC). Thus, for example, in mathematical science 
the axiom 'if equals be taken from equals, equals remain' 
is general, applying indifferently to qtcarUa of dififerent kinds. 
On the other hand, there are certain fundamental truths 
with respect to figures which cannot be regarded as also 
truths with regard to numbers ; nor is it possible always to 
transfer a fundamental truth in respect to one kind of 
quantity to another kind of quantity. Each distinct type 
of concrete existence, having its own permanent essential 
nature, involves a certain number of primitive, immediate, 
simple data or truths, on which all demonstration respect- 
ing it must be based, or about which all demonstration 
turns.^ 

Aristotle puts very concisely another important feature 
of difference between these two kinds of ultimate primary 
truths. Besides the essential attributes which are demon- 
strated, every science involves (1) principles from which 
(ef eSi/) demonstration is made, (2) a subject-matter (761/09) 
concerning which (irepl S) demonstration is made.* The 

1 Arud. Post, i. 76 b 37. ^ Anal Post. i. 76 a 39, 76 b 11. 
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former are the common axiomB or principles; the nature 
of the latter is expressed hj the special, peculiar, axioms or 
principles; and all demonstration which does not proceed 
upon special peculiar principles is empty, void of signifi- 
cance.^ 

No doubt, underlying this distinction, there is the char- 
acteristic Aristotelian view of the fixed types of concrete 
existence. As we saw, the concrete thing is what it is by 
] reason of the general character, its form or essence. Thus 
complete knowledge about a thing is obtained when we are 
able to connect all its features {rit. Koff avrh trvfi^e^rjKora) 
with the primitive components of its essence. Demonstra- 
tion, where possible in respect to any one type of existence, 
would present itself as a syllogism or series of syllogisms in 
which the ground or reason for all that is known respect- 
ing the thing is shown to be the essential, primitive, or 
ultimate components of its essence. 

On the other hand, nothing is demonstrated from the 
general axioms alone. They indicate conditions in the 
absence of which demonstration is impossible, but they 
furnish no concrete data for knowledge. This peculiar 
character of the common principles is most clearly ex- 
hibited in the most important of them, the axiom of 
Contradiction — the principle that two contradictorily 
opposed judgments cannot be at once true, or, that a 
thing cannot both be and not be under the same condi- 
tions and in the same relations. 

ii. The Principle of Contradiction. 

The principle of contradiction is selected by Aristotle as 
the supreme and most important and fundamental common 
axiom.^ The consideration of this principle falls within the 
scope of metaphysic, which, more specifically, is regarded 

1 De An. i. 403 a 1. ^ Met, T 1006 b 18. 
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by Aristotle as having for its object being-as-such (to ov 
7j Sv). The treatment of common axioms in general is 
regarded by him as forming part of metaphysic; but, in 
particular, the principle of contradiction falls within that 
part of philosophy because it connects directly with being- 
as-such. The principle itself is formulated by Aristotle 
with a rather definite objective reference — * The same thing 
cannot belong and not belong to the same thing at the 
same time and in the same respect.'^ Such an axiom is 
also the most firm principle of knowledge or thinking ; for 
it implies that it is impossible for the human mind to 
think that what is true is at the same time, in the same 
sense, in the same reference, false.^ The fundamental 
opposition between true and false has the double refer- 
ence. It is incompletely expressed if not taken both with 
respect to the nature of things and at the same time with 
respect to apprehension of that nature of things. These, in 
Aristotle's view, are always correlative ; but, if a priority is 
to be assigned to either, it must be accorded to the objective 
aspect, the nature of things. 

The same axiom, when due attention is paid to the 
notions of truth and falsity occurring in it, implies a further 
generality — ^that which later logicians separated off as the 
law or principle of Excluded Middle. When they are pro- 
perly defined there is no third possibility between the true 
and the f alse.^ Aristotle, in handling this implication of the 
principle of contradiction, approaches the highly important 
speculative proposition that all assertions which have as 
their apparent subject the universe, the sum-total of reality, 
are meaningless. 

The principle of contradiction from its nature cannot 

^ rb ainh ifM inrdffx^tv re xal fi^ ^ Met, T 1005 b 24. 
(nrApxfOf iLH^von-ov r<^ aibrtp Kal Kar^ ' Met, T 1011 b 25. 
rb avT6,—Met. T 1006 b 19. 
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admit of proof. Those who seek for such, says Aristotle,^ 
exhibit only their ignorance of what is meant by proving. 
He who rejects it, then, cannot be dislodged from his posi- 
tion by a demonstration which shall directly establish the 
truth of the principle. He can be refuted only indirectly 
{iKey/cTi/cm), by showing that it is either impossible or 
absurd for him to retain the position of rejecting the 
principle. For the purpose of this indirect confirmation 
of the principle it is sufficient to insist that its opponent 
shall allow that the terms or notions he employs have a 

' definite meaning. If he uses any term at all, with the 
admission that it has a meaning, then, Aristotle thinks, it 
is possible to make clear to him that he must admit the 
truth of the principle of contradiction. If he will not allow 
that terms or notions have any meaning, then it is evident 
that he rejects thinking in toto, must resign the use of 
speech, and is no better than a plant. For if his terms 
or notions have a meaning, whatever they mean is distin- 
guishable from their corresponding negatives, and it must 
therefore be impossible that one and the same term or 
notion can at the same time mean both the positive and 

} negative. The possibility of thinking at all, Aristotle seems 
to say, depends on the admission that there is a certain 
fixity of significance in terms or notions, and this in the 
long-run is equivalent to the fixity of the nature of that 
which is. Thinking, in other words, is but the apprehension 
of what is ; and, if there be no distinction between what a 
thing is and what it is not, thinking becomes impossible, 
and we are not even in a position to reject the principle 
of contradiction. We have neither thoughts nor terms 
whereby to express our rejection, if such thoughts and terms 
have no fixity of meaning.^ 

Thus the principle of contradiction is an axiom of thought 

1 Met. r 1005 b 2, 1006 a 6. a Met. T c. 4. 
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only on account of the intimate correlation between think- 
ing as a process of apprehending and the nature of things 
to be apprehended. Aristotle is far removed from the 
position sometimes taken in purely formal logic, according 
to which the principle of contradiction is the expression 
only of a condition under which the subjective activity of 
thinking proceeds. It is, indeed, and has always been 
found, impossible in any way to extract from the notion of 
thinking as a merely subjective activity the principle of 
contradiction. In the Aristotelian view, however, that 
principle manifests its fundamental character only when 
thinking in general is taken as an element, it may be an 
all -pervading element, in the process of apprehending 
reality. A severance of thinking from reality is altogether 
foreign to Aristotle. 

If the terms in which the fundamental opposition be- 
tween true and false is referred to in the principle of con- 
tradiction are clearly conceived, they lead us back, Aristotle 
points out, to the fundamental conception of the final sub- 
jects of predication. It is primarily with respect to such 
final subjects — concrete existents, each with a definite 
nature — that the principle has its application. Aristotle is 
therefore on the one hand making a distinction between 
subjects and their predicates, and on the other hand reject- 
ing any view which extends the conception of subject 
beyond the sphere of the concrete existent. 

Consider the first of these points. Aristotle points out 
that we must define carefully the terms of our opposition, 
as, for example, man and not-man. The principle of con- 
tradiction is to the effect that the concrete existent cannot 
at the same time have the nature of man and not have the 
nature of man. But, it was evidently urged, of the concrete 
existent man I may predicate that he is white, educated, 
and so on; and evidently, it was insisted, white is not man. 
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educated is not man; therefore it is possible to predicate 
not-man of man.^ 

Such accidents, Aristotle maintains, do not constitute the 
negative of the nature of the subject from which we start; 
and, were we to endeavour by means of them to express 
exhaustively the opposite of the concrete subject with which 
we start, we should be compelled to try to complete the 
impossible enumeration of an infinite series. In the long- 
run all assertions about accidents are valid only in so far 
as they refer to the fundamental subjects; and it is the 
fundamental subject that must be taken as that of which 
the negative cannot be true at the same time with the 
positive. Even when we look to the accidents the axiom 
may receive confirmation : for certainly ' white ' is different 
from ' educated ' ; and, if we deny that ' being man ' is the 
same as ' being white ' or ' being educated,' we must allow 
that the difference is infinitely greater between ' being man ' 
and 'not being man.' The opposite, the negative, is thus 
regarded as, so to speak, the final term in a chain of 
differences.* 

The principle of contradiction, then, must be admitted by 
any one who allows the possibility of apprehension at alL 
Apparent rejection of it — for Aristotle maintains that its 
rejection cannot really be thought — must depend on the 
denial of the possibility of apprehending reality. Such a 
denial, in the previous history of speculation, had come 
forward in three varieties at least:' (1) the Heraclitean, 
according to which, because of the constant flux of things, 
no apprehension of any one definite truth was possible;^ 

^ Met, r 1007 a 8. diction of himaelf or in absolute 

^ Met, r 1007 a 4. cessation of thought, whence, there- 

' Met, r c. 6. fore, he refers with approbation to 

* Aristotle maint>ainB that if this what was said of Cral^lus, one of the 

view be strictly adhered to, it must followers of Heraclitus : that he had 

involve the thhiker either in contra- given up the use of speech and con- 
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(2) the Protagorean, according to which, from the purely 
relative character of apprehension, it was possible and neces- 
sary to say that no one proposition was more true than 
another; and (3) finally, from the doctrine of Anaxagoras, 
that all things were so intermingled that it was necessary 
to say each thing is as much one as the other. 

iii. Metaphysical Principles of the Theory of Knowledge, 

The consideration of the special or peculiar axioms carries 
us at once into the Aristotelian theory of knowledge. It is 
impossible to understand the position accorded by Aristotle 
to these special axioms except in connexion with the general 
outlines of his view of knowledge as a whole. In that 
theory of knowledge we are able to recognise distinctions of 
aspect which have become more definite in modem philo- 
sophical treatment. The theory has a logical, a psychologi- 
cal, and a metaphysical aspect ; nor is it possible to give a 
statement of Aristotle's view of knowledge in any one of 
these aspects without consideration of the others. I shall 
first take into account certain of the metaphysical doctrines 
which bear most intimately on the view of knowledge. As 
a preliminary it is to be borne in mind that Aristotle's 
terminology shows an increasing consciousness of the ambi- 
guity which always attaches to the term ' knowledge.' He 
accepts in his own way the Platonic antithesis between 
opinion and knowledge, an antithesis which implied that by 
knowledge was meant the clear final insight into truth and 
reality — what we should call the final result of scientific 
investigation. In a similar fashion Aristotle contrasts 
dialectic and apodictic; defining the former as reasoning 

tented himaelf with wagging his same stream," by saying "No man 

finger, and that he had proposed to can go down even once into the same 

amend the statement of Heraclitus, stream." 
" No man can go down twice into the 

M 
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which proceeds from merely probable (co9 iirl to woXv) 
premisses and which attains therefore merely probable con- 
elusions, whereas in the latter the start is made from 
principles which are themselves necessary truths and the 
conclusion is likewise necessary. But Aristotle's more 
comprehensive view of experience leads him greatly to 
reduce the force of the antithesis as presented in the 
Platonic doctrine. Not only does Aristotle recognise a 
community of form in reasoning within the two distinct 
provinces, — ^a community of form in the more elementary 
processes as well as in what is fundamental, the connective 
operation of syllogising, — but he also recognises a variety 
of intermediaries which bridge over the gulf between the 
region of opinion and the region of scientific insight. 

Nay more, one might say that to a certain extent the 
modification thus introduced almost amounts to a denial 
of the distinction of kind which seems to be implied in the 
Platonic antithesis. Aristotle keeps so constantly in view 
what we call the development of knowledge — the gradual 
advance from the imperfect stage of merely probable 
judgment to that of final, assured, scientific insight — that 
his first contrast tends to become less and less absolute. 
Certainly this statement must be made with qualification ; 
and the qualification requisite points directly to what we 
shall find to be the final insoluble difl&culty in the Aristot- 
elian treatment. The antithesis never finally vanishes. 
There always appears at a certain point a transition of 
kind — the transition which in the metaphysical sphere is 
indicated in the opposition between the variable and the 
immutable, in the psychological sphere between the functions 
of the soul and the mysterious activity of vov^ or reason, in 
the logical sphere between the apprehension of mediated 
truth and the intuition of first, special, peculiar principles. 

Turn then to the metaphysical characteristics which are 
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of most importance as determining the theory of knowledge. 
Aristotle opposes strenuously to the Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas, taken as separate from the particulars, the view that 
the only existent is the concrete individual. The Platonic 
Idea he regards as a class - universal which as such can 
possess no substantial existence. The universal as such 
does not indicate an independent entity, but a property or 
quality common to many individuals.^ No doubt such uni- 
versals indirectly indicate what exists, for they point|to the 
common attributes of really existent subjects. Moreover, ^ 
universals are absolutely necessary for knowledge : there is 
no knowledge of the isolated or abstract individual. A 
distinction is thus indicated between two senses of the 
term 'individual.' On the one hand, it would appear as 
though the individual were necessarily the ultimate, un- 
qualified, undetermined unit, the final result left after the 
withdrawal of all that constitutes its agreement with 
others. On the other hand, if the individual enters at all 
into knowledge, it must have an aspect or character which 
has in it something of universality. 

Aristotle shows himself fully aware of the difl&culty 
involved in his antithesis between the individual and the 
universal, and more than once formulates it with the utmost 
definiteness : "Knowledge is of the universal." ^ Individuals 
are infinitely numerous and distinct from one another. 
How is it possible that if knowledge be of the universal, 
which is on one ground necessary, it should also be of the 
individuals, which on another ground is equally necessary ? 

It can hardly be said that he succeeds in giving a solution 
as clear as the difficulty to be solved. An approach to a 
solution, however, is made through the metaphysical analysis 

^ ^(Sri fi^y oiy that ^ ly ri xaph rd tlxuy dvdyien, — Anal, Post, i. 77 a 6. 
voXKh ohK dvdyKTi, ci &ir^Sct|is lorat, ^ E.g. De An, ii. 417 b 23. 
cTvat fxivToi %v Kwrh tcoWSov iXttBls 
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required in order to clear up the notion of the individual. 
Numerical plurality is not the ultimate feature which char- 
acterises the individual for Aristotle. Things, the subjects 
of predication, may be many in number and yet possess 
singleness of character. In fsLCt, within the realm of genera- 
tion it might be said to be necessary that what is really one 
should be manifested in a plurality of numerically distinct 
individuals. Numerical plurality is thus regarded by 
Aristotle as the final accident attaching to the real subjects 
of predication by reason of their existence in the world of 
generation. 

The true individual is not the numerically distinct unit, 
but that which is manifested within the region of alternate 
coming to be and ceasing to be in a plurality of separate 
units. The separate units are cognisable only in so far as 
they have that fixity of character which enables them to be 
recognised as units of one and the same kind. Aristotle 
does not explicitly say, but he might very well have said, that 
the subject which is only characterised by numerical unity, 
and the indeterminate substratum which has no qualification 
at all, are alike beyond the range of kn6wledge and existence. 
Thus the concrete individual, though always manifested in 
numerical plurality, is more properly to be conceived of as 
the common character which finally connects together the 
multiplicity of numerically distinct units. 

Much depends in this statement on the term 'finally'; 
and we must accept as Aristotle's view that it is not merely 
possible but necessary to recognise in what is offered to us 
in experience the final characters which distinguish one type 
of many units from all others. When expressed logically 
this postulate is to the effect that there are and are discov- 
erable ultimate specific differences. It is Aristotle's view 
in general, expressed in the most pointed way, that the 
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ultimate real subjects of predication are fixed by the last 
specific differences which determine one type of numeri- 
cally distinct individnals. What is called logically the 
ultimate specific difference coincides therefore with what 
metaphysically is termed by Aristotle the essence or form 
or notion of the concrete individuaL Nothing exists which 
has not in addition to its numerical distinctness a fixed 
character or nature. Individuals numerically distinct exist 
therefore only as manifestations of a fixed character or type. 
Logically and metaphysically Aristotle's theory is dominated 
by this conception of fixity of character, nature, or type, in 
the subjects of all possible predication. I think he regarded 
it as almost an axiom that, if there be knowledge and exist- 
ence at all, there must be fixity of character in that which 
is and is to be known. 

Aristotle's treatment of the principle of contradiction pro- 
ceeds on this assumption. The interpretation which on the 
whole is given by him to this axiom detracts somewhat from 
its generality. There can be no doubt that in his mind what 
corresponded to it, and gave it definiteness of meaning, was 
the representation of nature as an arrangement of fixed types, 
natural kinds. In practice Aristotle takes as too easily accom- 
plished the heavy task which is necessary in order to cany 
oat faiilj the requirements of the term ' final ' or ' ultimate.' 
He is too ready to accept, as obviously final or ultimate, 
differences which are no doubt prominent in the appearance 
of natural objects as presented in experience. A modem 
thinker might accept the axiom in all its generality; but 
much experience would have taught him how difficult it is 
to be assured that in the analysis of concrete fact we have 
succeeded in finally determining the differences; and the 
new turns of investigation which were but little appreciated 
by Aristotle would further lead him to doubt whether the 
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final result would take expression in the only form con- 
templated by Aristotle — that of a complete classification of 
natural objects. 

iv. The Concrete Individual. 

According to the account in the Metaphysics, the ultimate 
subject of predicates is no doubt the concrete individual, 
but not the concrete individual as a mere unit with no 
characteristic save that of numerical distinctness from all 
others. Even numerical distinctness presupposes, Aristotle 
seems to say, a certain common basis. The many are always 
a plurality of the same kind. To be concrete, to be, there- 
fore, the possible subject of predication, the individual must 
be conceived of as the numerically distinct member of a 
class, and, moreover, of a class or kind which itself consists 
merely of individuals. (Aristotle as frequently employs the 
term 'the individual' to indicate the infmce species as the 
numerically distinct members of them.^) Thus the final 
existent, from the metaphysical point of view, is the lowest 
class, that which is marked out by a property or complex of 
properties peculiar to itself. It is, indeed, implied in Aris- 
totle's account — which is expressed with reference proxi- 
mately to the world of generation, of alternate coming to be 
and ceasing to be — that numerical plurality is a necessary 
aspect of these final classes, fixed types, or natural kinds, 
and that the numerical plurality is a consequence of the 
fact that there the single, numerically one, form receives 
realisation only in the potentially manifold matter. 

So far, then, a certain solution of the problem is attained. 
The bcusis for a reconciliation in knowledge between the 
two features — universality and concrete individuality — is 
so far secured. But the solution has its own difficulties. 

* Ivfima species = &rofJix>v «75os. Its numerically distinct members are Arofia 
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Though expressed proximately with reference to the world 
of generation, it contains nothing otherwise to limit its 
generality; and yet it is obvious enough that it is not, 
without important modification, applicable to either of the 
other realms of existence contemplated by Aristotle. Per- 
haps in the intermediate sphere where there is change but 
perfect uniformity — where change does not imply alterna- 
tion, the ceasing to be and coming to be of numerically 
distinct representatives of a type, where therefore type 
and individual coincide — a little straining might make the 
expression appropriate. 

On the other hand, there is no possibility of applying the 
suggested solution to the ultimate existence, the Divine 
nature, in which there is no feature of numerical difference, 
no feature dependent upon matter, no vicissitude or alterna- 
tion at all, in which therefore individuality seems altogether 
wanting. Yet Aristotle for his part seems to regard this 
perfect activity, this form devoid of matter, as possessing in 
the highest degree concrete individuality. Were we to 
proceed from this position, we should be compelled to regard 
the forms in the world of generation in their abstraction 
from matter as the true element of existence, and the 
numerically distinct subjects as a kind of falling away from 
the perfection of existence peculiar to the form. Such a 
view is a kind of feeble reproduction of Platonism, and later 
became the familiar, almost the characteristic, doctrine in 
the Neo-Platonic metaphysics. That it should thus present 
itself as a necessary consequence, if we reasoned from the 
Aristotelian theology, is another of the many indications 
that the whole Aristotelian metaphysic is a combination of 
quite incongruous and incoherent parts. 

Even, however, from the point of view which at present 
we have to occupy — namely, the extent to which the solution 
enables us to lay out a coherent doctrine of knowledge — 
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there is something a little doubtful in the conception of the 
concrete individual as the ultimate species, the fixed type, 
or natural kind. The numerically distinct individual is in 
that theory viewed merely as the embodiment or bearer of 
the specific marks constituting the form or intelligible 
essence of the natural kind. But experience forces on us 
the lesson that we do not immediately apprehend numeri- 
cally distinct individuals as being thus merely the embodi- 
ment of an essential intelligible nature. Such apprehension 
of them is rather the final result of completed insight, that 
with which we rest contented as the terminus of investiga- 
tion, not that with which we start. Now Aristotle is far 
from ignoring this lesson of experience. It is the charac- 
teristic feature of his theory of knowledge — what most of 
all distinguishes it from the Platonic — that it recognises and 
places in the foreground the development of our apprehension 
from the crude, vague, imperfect beginning to the final com- 
pleted insight. Yet, evidently, whoever contemplates such 
development is bound also to contemplate a type of indi- 
vidual perfectly distinct from that which in the final appre- 
hension is known as the manifestation or expression of the 
intelligible essence or form. Aristotle beyond all question 
admits such a distinction ; but he nowhere furnishes a satis- 
factory account of the relation between the individuals in 
the two senses in which they are considered. The term 
which he employs for the individuals in this new sense, as 
occurring in the first stage of our progress towards know- 
ledge, itself increases the ambiguity of the whole exposition. 
It is the term familiar in logic for the particular, ro 
read' e/caarov. Our knowledge always starts with ' the par- 
ticulars ' ; ^ and repeatedly Aristotle offers summaries of his 
view of knowledge which accommodate themselves most 
readily to what is commonly recognised as the empirical 

^ E.g. Nic, Eik, vi. 1143 b 4. ^k rav kuQ' tKatrra rh Kad6\ov, 
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doctrine of knowledge: first, particulars apprehended in 
sense-perception ; then, just in proportion to the degree and 
scope of retention, the formation of certain crude generalities 
which furnish the basis for what he calls ifnreipia (ex- 
perience) — meaning by that the kind of generalised know- 
ledge which is adequate to recognising a new specimen of a 
kind already familiar to us.^ It corresponds almost to what 
we call empirical knowledge; and its crudest form is no 
doubt the familiar reasoning from particulars to particulars. 
It does not involve knowledge of the cause or ground {to 
clXtlov). Then, following experience, and proceeding from it 
by induction,^ we have universal propositions {rh KaSoKov), 
which furnish the basis for art and science ; and Aristotle 
seems almost continually to lay down the general position 
that the universals are known from the particulars, and very 
commonly to declare that the process by which they are 
reached is induction. (In nine cases out of ten, Aristotle 
means by iwayayi^, 'induction,' only that which was 
perhaps first designated by that term — the collection of a 
number of resembling cases, — a collection made, no doubt, 
with an end in view. The term does not indicate any 
theory as to the nature of the process whereby from the 
collected instances the universal is to be gathered. Aris- 
totle indeed seems often to think that if a sufficient number 
of particulars have been collected^the universal will just be 
seen by immediate inspection.) 

Moreover, Aristotle proceeds with very definite conscious- 
ness of the difference between the kind of apprehension of 
individual things with which we begin and that with which 
we terminate. There runs all through his theory of know- 
ledge the important distinction first adequately recognised 
by him and designated the distinction between prior to us 

1 Met A 980 b 28 ; Anal. Post. ii. 100 a 5. 

2 Anal. Post. ii. 100 b 4. 
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or better known to us (wpcrrepov, yptoptfuorepov vifuv^ and 
prior in nature or better known in nature (^vo-e^). ' Bela- 
tively better known ' and ' absolutely better known ' express 
the distinction fairly well; but its full significance is only 
to be understood if we add what are also recurring ex- 
pressions in Aristotle : the particular is the relatively better 
known, the universal the absolutely better known ; and that 
which is perceptible to the senses is relatively better known, 
that which is apprehended by reason is absolutely better 
known.^ 

V. Place of the Syllogistic Forms. 

Aristotle is perfectly in earnest with the conception of 
development in knowledge, and through that conception is 
enabled so far to overcome the absoluteness of distinction 
which in the Platonic view had separated the region of 
opinion from that of knowledge proper. In accordance with 
the conception of development Aristotle is ready to maintain 
that the same general structure, the same fundamental char- 
acter, which constitutes knowledge, is exhibited, though in 
very different degrees of completeness, throughout the whole 
range, from Hhe first collection of particulars up to the final 
insight into the essential as contrasted with the accidental. 
Perhaps on this ground we may explain — what would other- 
wise cause us some diflScjilty in the Aristotelian logic — ^the 
recognition of the common form of the Syllogism as, so to 
speak, independent of the difference of matter in dialectic 
and apodictic. 

Two different views are possible here. The first view is 
that syllogism, in its nature and rules, is dependent only 
on the formal character of the faculty of thinking, which 
faculty may be employed either about probable matter, in 
dialectic, or about necessary matter, in apodictic. That the 

1 Anal, Post. i. 71 b 33. 
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syllogism therefore presented itself in both, would be re- 
garded as a consequence of its connexion solely with the 
subjective conditions of our thinking. This is the point of 
view familiar in the later developments of Formal Logic. 
It rests on an interpretation of thinking altogether foreign 
to Aristotle. Aristotle never makes a distinction between 
the formal conditions of thinking and the actual constitution 
of the manifestation of thinking in knowledge. As we saw, 
even the axiom of contradiction is taken by him to be not 
merely the expression of a subjective necessity, a law of 
our way of conceiving of things ; for him it primarily had 
significance only in the complex of real knowledge, in which, 
therefore, thinking and the objects thought of are equally 
necessary components. Moreover, as we also saw, it is 
Aristotle's view that from maxims of such generality nothing 
can be deduced. 

The other view regards syllogism as expressing formally, 
or in respect to its typical manifestation, what is essential 
in the real process of knowing. Now, according to Aristotle, < / 
that process of knowing is always the complex act in which 
a universal is apprehended as determining the character of 
the particulars in and through which it is realised. Ex- 
plicitly stated, the act of knowledge is always syllogistic 
in its structure; and, therefore, whatever be the nature of 
the matter within which our thinking moves, whether that 
matter be probable or necessary, the general structure will 
be the same, and the probability of the premisses in dia- 
lectical reasoning on this very account does not affect the 
reasoning itself. We proceed to reason about what is merely 
probable on the assumption that it contains the truth. Our 
conclusion is drawn as necessary; but, in so far as the 
hypothesis does not correspond with fact, our conclusion 
likewise requires qualification. 
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vi. Syllogism and Indtu:tion. 

The distinction which Aristotle draws between the better 
known relatively and the better known absolutely he con- 
nects not only with the contrast between sense-perception 
and intellection or reason but also with a contrast between 
syllogism and induction. The contrast between these latter, 
expressed in the most general way, is that of method of 
procedure. In syllogism we proceed from that which is 
prior in nature, better known absolutely; in induction we 
proceed from what is prior relatively to us. The distinction 
therefore corresponds to procedure from the universal or 
from the particular.^ Aristotle, however, makes an attempt 
to exhibit the process of reaching a conclusion by induction 
in the syllogistic form. His attempt, while throwing some 
light on the terms of his own doctrine of knowledge, can 
hardly be said to dear up very successfully the process 
whereby a conclusion is reached inductively. In the syllo- 
gism, whether the premisses be merely accepted for the 
purpose of argument or be necessary truths, the conclusion 
is reached through a middle term which constitutes the 
ground or reason for the assertion there made. The middle 
term and the conclusion are therefore related in the 
general way of ground and consequence. Syllogistically, 
therefore, we proceed from the ground to the consequence. 
Now the ground is always more universal than the conse- 
quence, and is therefore prior in nature though less easily 
apprehended by us. If induction be in any sense a form 
of proof, it must likewise involve the relation between con- 
sequent and ground; but, as in it we proceed from the 
relatively better known, the particulars, it is evident that 
even in form the process must differ from that of the 
ordinary syllogism. What syllogistically would appear in 

1 Top. i. 106 a 13. 
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the premisses must in induction appear in the conclusion. 
Technically, in the inductive argument, or, as Aristotle calls 
it, the inductive syllogism (o i^ eTray&yrj^; (n/XXoyia-fios;), 
the conclusion attaches the major term to the middle and 
employs as intermediary what syllogistically would be the 
minor term.^ 

Aristotle indeed at various times indicates that induc- 
tion never succeeds in establishing a truth of the same 
kind as presents itself in the premisses of a scientific 
syllogism, and it is possible that in his account of the in- 
ductive syllogism we misunderstand the point at issue by 
introducing our own more modern interpretation of the 
terms 'universal' and 'particular.' The particulars which 
Aristotle has in view in the inductive syllogism are not 
individual cases from which in our modern interpretation 
of induction our reasoning begins. They are always species 
of a genus. The inductive syllogism, as he conceives it, 
therefore, proceeds by showing that in a variety of species 
there is a constant co-existence between two marks or attri- 
butes, and approaches therefore — on the ground of the 
assumption that the enumeration of species is exhaustive — 
a universal proposition which would imply that the two 
attributes thus found constantly co-existing are in the rela- 
tion of ground and consequent to one another. All that 
induction proper can achieve is the exhibition, by enumera- 
tion of cases, of this constancy of co-existence. It can only 
lead the mind to the assmnption or apprehension of an 
essential intelligible relation corresponding to what is con- 
stantly exhibited in conjunction as a matter of fact. 

Quite in accordance with this, as we shall see, is Aristotle's 
mode of defining the mental process or act by which prin- 
ciples are extracted from the enumeration of instances. 
Aristotle always introduces as supervening upon the in- 

1 Anal. Pr, il 68 b 16. 
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ductive enumeration the rather undefined act of intellectual 
insight, reason, or intuition (1/01)9). It would therefore be 
strictly correct to say that, according to Aristotle, the process 
of apprehending an essential necessary truth by enumeration 
of instances is not completed even when we either know or 
assume that the enumeration is exhaustive. There is still 
required the peculiar unique act of intellectual insight, the 
function of which, as one may put it, is to transform mere 
conjunction of fact into rational connexion. 

vil The Ultimate DcUa of KtvowUdge. 

In the demonstrative syllc^m, that is, in the process of 
reasoning as it appears in true knowledge, the fundamental 
characteristic is to be found in the kind of premisses from 
which the start is made. All scientific knowledge, and 
any syllogism which is employed in demonstration, rests on 
premisses which are true, prior, immediate, better known 
in themselves, grounds of the conclusion drawn from them, 
and therefore peculiar or specific, that is, of the same kind 
as the conclusion drawn.^ It is assumed therefore that, in 
knowledge strictly so-called, there is a regular connexion 
whereby thought may proceed, in respect to each definite 
object of inquiry, from fundamental data, themselves 
indemonstrable, to conclusions in which are gradually un- 
folded all that belongs to the particular object by reason 
of its own nature. There cannot be in proof, in knowledge 
strictly so called, an infinite regress; nor is it possible 
that proof should be circular in f orm.^ There must there- 
fore be accepted as constituting the basis of all knowledge 
certain indemonstrable truths, not common axioms but 

^ dudymi r^y diroduKriK^y iwurr^fATiv iaovrm, ical at dpx^^ oiK^'iat rov 
i^ dKiiB&v T* tJwM Kol wpi&Twy Kal dtiKyvfAivov, — AfuU. Post, i. 71 b 19. 
air Imp rov avfiwtpdfffMTOs* ofirm yiip ^ Anal, Po8t» i. c. 3. 
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peculiar principles, statements therefore of what is essential 
in the nature of the object known. 

The data, then, in all genuine knowledge are the exposi- 
tion of what constitutes the essential nature of the object 
known. The essential nature we have already seen to be 
in its own way universal. The object known, that which 
is the material about which demonstration turns, is not 
the abstract individual but the concrete individual, the 
manifestation in numerically distinct units of a common 
essence or fixed nature. All demonstration concerns itself 
with some kind of existent, and must therefore start from 
the expressed, explicitly unfolded, nature of that kind. If 
there is true knowledge with respect to any object in nature 
(and knowledge, be it remembered, implies universality and 
necessity in the propositions composing it), such knowledge 
must consist in a series of statements all of which can be 
shown to follow from the given essence or fixed nature 
of the object known. Demonstrative knowledge, science, is 
thus contemplated as occupying the point of view which 
is not nearest to us, the point of view, as we should put 
it, of absolute intelligence rather ]than that which is occu- 
pied by the individual observer. From that point of view, 
in Aristotle's system, the essence or intelligible nature, 
that which is expressed in the complete notion or definition 
of the object, is the basis, the foundation, for all reasoning. 
Whatever is attached to the object necessarily and uni- 
versally must be attached to it because, such being the 
essence or nature of the object, the predicates must be 
so-and-so. 

It might appear, now, that from this absolute point of 
view there should be, and must be, included in the complete 
notion of the object all that can necessarily and universally 
be asserted of it. This is not, however, Aristotle's con- 
ception of the connectedness that holds good in the world of 
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the intelligible. The notion of the thing consists only of 
what is peculiar to the one type of object; formally, as 
we have seen, it is the complex of differences marking out 
a lowest species. Aristotle, then, conceives of a natural 
gradation of predicates some of which belong to the species, 
the unit of knowledge, by reason of its nature, but which 
do not constitute part of that nature. It appears to me 
extraordinarily diflBcult to maintain this point of view, and 
it is undoubtedly one of the perplexities in Aristotle's 
general view of things that the connexion between the 
specific individual character of the units of knowledge and 
more general predicates is in no way cleared up. 

The subject of demonstration must therefore, as known, 
be intelligible ; and the indemonstrable, immediate, priniary 
data from which demonstration starts consist merely in 
the statement of this intelligible essence or notion of the 
subject of demonstration. The attributes possessed by a 
subject by reason of its nature. are those which follow 
immediately from Ihat nature, which are, in other words, 
implications already" contained in its essential notion; From 
this point of view it seems clear that Aristotle is approach- 
ing a view of knowledge which can hardljr^ever be evaded 
when the position is taken of absolute insight, — ^the view 
that knowledge consists merely in the analysis of idtimate 
notions. The only qualification which Aristotle supplies is 
contained in that contrast which he makes, but which he 
fails to utilise, between the points of view of absolute know- 
ledge and of the individual observer. Actually his theory 
of demonstration holds a position of unstable equilibrium 
between the two conceptions of knowledge* — :as it presents 
itself to completed insight, and as it is gradually built up 
in the mind of the individual observer who starts with 
the particular, with the things of sense, not with the 
universal and rational. 
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yiii The Immediate Object of Apprehension, 

Belatively to us, then, the particulars, the individuals, are 
the nearer and the better known. Such particulars are in 
the first place apprehended by sense-perception. Keeping 
in the background for the moment the inquiry as to the 
psychological character of this sense-perception, we may 
ask, What is the logical aspect of the individual thus taken 
to constitute relatively to us the immediate object of 
apprehension ? Much of the confusion in Aristotle's theory 
of knowledge is due to the want of distinctions which 
might quite well be introduced without departing from 
his point of view. Perhaps naturally he tends too much 
to take for granted that the transition from the" mdivicluar 
immediate^^appf ehendeii to the essential in ^Eich the 
determinmg nature, or form, of the mdividuat Ts'lSci'lltaiued, 
is simple and almost forced on us by inspection of a 
number of'particulard. Just as he overlooks in his logical 
analysis the real diffictdties of the inductive procedure, so 
more^gSltdr&Try he takes it for granted that a collection of 
the isolated particulars of sense will enable us at once 
to j>§goma^w<tf0 ^ the essence involved in them. 

Only in one direction does he indicate a sense of the 
difficulties which must surround such a transition. It is 
an important part of his general view of knowledge that 
what is immediately presented is in a certain way the 
vague, confused, unanalysed. From this point of view 
the immediately apprehended might indeed continue to be 
designated for one reason the 'individual,' but it would 
be distinguished in its logical character from the individual 
which is known in its particularity only as correlated with 
the essence or universal form, and which is therefore rather 
the final than the initial term in knowledge. 

It can hardly be said, however, that on the line of logical 

N 
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treatment Aristotle successfully introduces this more fruit- 
ful conception of the immediate object relatively to us. 
We shall see later the appearance of a somewhat similar 
distinction in the account given of the psychological process. 

ix. Induction and the Universal, 

The transition from the particulars of sense to the appre- 
hension of the essence or intelligible nature is always by 
Aristotle designated 'induction/ and repeatedly in words 
he seems to say that our knowledge of these generals, 
universals, intelligible forms, is reached by induction; but 
it must be remembered that these terms have a meaning in 
Aristotle's system very different from the meaning they have 
in our modem theories of knowledga Indeed, the necessity 
of interpreting them in accordance with the peculiarity of 
Aristotle's system is forced on us by the occurrence side by 
side with them, in Aristotle's treatment of knowledge, of 
the definite and repeated statement that induction never 
establishes universal propositions. Obviously, then, the 
description of the attainment of first truths from induction 
means something special in Aristotle's doctrine. We should 
quite misconceive the whole character of it if we put out of 
sight the fundamental article in Aristotle's general scheme 
of things, that which gives its special colouring to all his 
metaphysical and logical system. 

Aristotle means by the universals which are reached from 
induction the ultimate determining characters of the primary 
subjects of all predication. Given, as it were, the fixed 
types of concrete existents, then the end to which our, at 
first, imperfect apprehension of their features may gradually 
be led is equally direct immediate apprehension of these 
determining marks, an insight into the intelligible notions 
or essences. Such ultimate characters are not themselves 
capable of proof. They cannot be demonstrated; much 
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less can they be established by indaction, in the logical 
sense of that term. The function of induction is wholly 
relative. The collection of instances makes it possible for 
intellect to become aware of its appropriate objects, the 
simple, immediate, primary data; and the all-important 
metaphysical consideration that these data, the intelligible 
essences, are realised only in the material of concrete fact 
renders necessary the collection of instances, which is the 
business of induction. Neither instances per se nor intelli^ 
gible form per se^ neither sense-perception p&r se nor intel- 
lect per se, would yield the knowledge of the real essential 
characters determining the fixed types of concrete existence. 
Thus then the apprehension of primary truths from induc- 
tion means with Aristotle that, so soon as a sufficient col- 
lection of empirical material has been made, it becomes 
possible for the function of intellect to be called into exer- 
cise, it becomes possible directly, immediately, intuitively, 
to seize upon the universal or intelligible essence. 
' Thus Aristotle almost in the same sentence can speak of 
induction and of intellect as being the source of first prin- 
ciples, of primary data. 

The difficulties inherent in Aristotle's view are not finally 
Overcome by this assignment to induction and intuition, 
perception and reason, of functions equally necessary in 
building up knowledge. It still remains a puzzle, first, in 
what consists the element of imperfect apprehension which 
is allowed to the inductive collection of particular cases, 
and, secondly, in what precisely consists the activity of 
intellect whereby intuition of first principles is reached? 

X. Intuition and Discti/rsive Thought. 

Leaving this for the moment, I draw*attention to a further 
perplexity which besets Aristotle's doctrine of knowledge. 
Demonstration, as we have seen, proceeds from first prin- 
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dples which are themselvea neceasaiy to a conciasion which 
is neoeasary ; and in accordance with this a distinction of an 
ultimate Idnd is made between primaiy data and conclusions 
from theuL The intermediate process is obvioasly the realm 
within which the h^cal processes of judging and inferring 
find their place ; and evidently the definite view that there 
must be first principles, that there cannot be an infinite 
regress of proof, nor an infinite number of middle terms 
between the first principles and the conclusions deducible 
from them — these are all not so much results established on 
independent foundations as explications of the fundamental 
view that jabsplute knowledge consists in apprehension of the 
determining intelligible character of the t]^s of existence, 
of the ultimate subjects of predication. 

But if this be so, then it would appear as though our 
mode of apprehending the primary data must be quite dis- 
tinct from the processes in the inteitiediate stage of demon- 
stration — assuming for the moment that the distinction here 
implied can be maintained. What can be demonstrated of 
the individual type is no doubt apprehended by us through 
the intermediate^ processes of judging and reasoning, but the 
primary data cannot so be apprehended. So we must 
introduce— and Aristotle does introduce, though not veiy 
explicitly — a distinction which we may fix in language by 
the terms 'intuition' and * thought' or * elaboration.' ^ The 
primaiy data — not, be it remembered, mereljijuohidfianmon 
axioms as the law of contradiction^ but .the content of the 
peculiar axioms, that is^ the definite d@terminii)g.jnai^s of 
the essence, — ^these are immediately grasped j^^d with them 
the opposition fundamental to thought or elaboration has no 
place. Our attitude to them is not that of judging their 
truth or falsity, but that of having them or not having 
^ Met. e c. 10. 
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them. We either possess or do not possess the primary 
data. " 

Intuition, then, is not only distinct from the discursive 
elahorative act of thinking as a process; it is distinct in 
respect of the kind of object with which it is concerned, the 
kind of content that is apprehended. The definition, which 
is the explicit statement of the content thus apprehended by 
intuition, is therefore only in form a judgment. Strictly 
speaking, there is not in it the distinction which in dis- 
cursive thought appears as that between subject and predi- 
cate. The element corresponding to judgment in ordinary 
definitions lies really, in Aristotle's view, outside the defini- 
tion proper, and is of the nature of an assumption or 
postulate. We may, for example, in certain cases assume 
that something exists which has the defined marks summed 
up in our notion of it. This assumption lies outside of the 
definition proper. 

It is evident that in this Aristotle is introducing a rather 
doubtful distinction. In definitions strictly so called there 
can be no question about existence. In them abstract essence 
and its realisation in concrete form flow together and are 
indistinguishable. The moment we recognise that there 
may be definitions in respect to which the postulate may or 
may not be made that the defined object exists, we have 
passed from the region of intuition, of absolute knowledge, 
to that of relative progressive apprehension : we are occupy- 
ing the point of view of the finite subject who is gradually 
making his way towards completed insight 

ThuSj then, knowledge exhibits a further mysterious separ- 
ation. We have intuition wholly distinct from the discursive 
operation wherebjrjhe ultimate .sutoects.. are connected with 
the last predicates in which their nature is unfolded, and 
both again are distinguished from the less developed func- 
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tions of mind based mx» growing from, sense-perception. It 

remains to be seen wlietber in the detailed psychology of 
these processes any farther light is thrown on the rather 
perplexing question of their relation to one another or on 
their combination in the intellectual life of one and the 
same subject. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PSYCHOLOGY 

i. The General Nature of Soul. 

The psjchology of Aristotle begins with a careful and 
elaborate determination of the notion or fundamental nature 
of the soul. Proceeding from a critical survey of antecedent 
views, mainly those of the Platonic philosophy,^ Aristotle 
brings to bear on the problem of determining the nature of 
the soul the fundamental metaphysical notions of his own 
system. These he combines and applies in his ordinary 
fashion, with due attention to empirical detail, or, at least, 
to such broad characteristics of empirical fact as seem to 
him of decisive significance in the classification of objects 
of nature. Thus he accepts as an empirical basis for his 
treatment the important distinction in the concrete realm 
of natural things between those that possess life and those 
that do not.^ With the help of this distinction he at once 
effects the first limitation of the notion of soul. It seems 
to him inappropriate to extend the scope of soul beyond 
the realm of living beings : it is, in fact, one main ground 
of his adverse criticism of the Platonic psychology that it 
had extended the notion of soul to the cosmos at large, and 
had therefore assigned to soul certain functions necessary 
no doubt in respect to the cosmos, but incompatible with 

^ Dt An. L cc. 2-5. ^ De An. ii. 412 a IS. 
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that which experience shows to be involved in the opera- 
tions of the sooL Movement, for example, is no doubt so 
obvious a feature of the cosmos that, if the soul be taken 
as the animating principle of the whole, it must have 
assigned to it the function of local movement Plato 
accordingly had identified the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies with psychical changes, — an identification which 
seemed to Aristotle wholly incompatible with what was 
likewise assigned to soul as a function — namely, thinking.^ 

Soul, then, presents itself most obviously within the 
range of natural bodies that possess life; and it may 
be said to be coextensive with life. It is an obvious fact 
of experience that what are admittedly functions of the 
soul are exhibited only in conjunction with life in its 
simplest sense as the function of nutrition. Only the 
living being shows the power of perception, desire, think- 
ing. It was natural, then, to assume some intimate con- 
nection between the principle through which explanation 
of life is to be given and the souL Indeed, if the functions 
which specially characterise the realm of living beings be 
enumerated, they form a kind of scale — understanding, 
sense-perception, movement of the body, and that kind of 
change which may be called internal movement, involved in 
the assimilation of nutriment, and in the growth and de- 
crease of the organic body. These characterise the various 
forms of living being. Taken together, they constitute a 
kind of empirical survey of the functions of the soul. Soul, 
on the other hand, is just the vital principle — the principle 
in virtue of which living beings perform these functions. 

From this empirical foundation Aristotle proceeds, with 
the help of his fundamental metaphysical ideas, to deter- 

^ [At the same time it must be kept is the cause of the uniform cosmic 
in mind that in Aristotle's own sys- movements.] 
tem yovSf which is in some sense soul. 
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mine more accurately the essential intelligible character — 
the nature — of the soul. Just as the living being must be 
said to exist, to have a place among concrete realities, so in 
some way it must be said that the soul exists, has a place 
in concrete reality. But what place? Concrete reality 
itself exhibits always a distinction — a notional or conceptual 
distinction, one made by thought — corresponding, no doubt, 
to some difiPerence of aspect, but not to be confused with a 
separation into parts or an isolation of independent wholes. 
It is the familiar distinction between matter and form.^ 
The animated concrete existent is obviously a kind of com- 
pound — a compound, we may assume therefore, in its 
general character resembling that in which the constituents 
are matter and form. The body in this compound is matter ; 
the soul is form.^ But, as we have seen, this distinction of 
matter and form is identical with, is but an imperfect ex- 
pression of, the distinction between the potential and the 
actual' The body, in so far as it is the body of the ani- 
mated being, is necessarily organised, is a system of which 
the parts are subordinate to the whole.^ Such an organised 
body has potentially life; is adapted, therefore, by its 
structure to the discharge of certain functions. Our dis- 
tinction, of course, is only in thought ; it is not actually the 
case that the body, although we call it an organised whole, 
is potentially possessed of life in its own nature. 

Only when the organised body is in the condition to 
discharge the functions for which its structure adapts it, 
can it be said, strictly speaking, to be living. No doubt a 
finer distinction must here be introduced. We are not 
entitled to say that the potential is potential only when 
its powers are in active exercise. There is conceivable and, 
as experience shows, real, a stage in which the potential is 

» De An. ii. 412 a 7. ^ Dt An, ii 412 a 21. 

2 De An. ii. 412 a 16. * De An. il 412 a 28. 
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capable of exercising its functions though not at the 
moment in full activity, just as, for example, a rational 
being would be said to have knowledge even though at the 
moment he may not actually be contemplating this or that 
object of knowledge.^ This finer distinction Aristotle fixes 
by the technical terms First and Subsequent Bealisation 
(TTpamjf Sevripa, ivreXex^ui) of Potentiality. 

If the body, as organised, potentially possesses life, then 
life in its varied functions of nutrition, bodily movement, 
sense-perception, understanding, will be the active exercise, 
the realisation, of that potentiality. Soul taken generally, 
therefore, may be defined as the realisation, the actualisa- 
tion, or rather, more strictly, the first actualisation of that 
life which the organised body possesses in potentiality.^ 

Thus, then, if we put it in slightly more modern fashion, 
the concrete subject about which all predications which 
concern activities of mind are made is the living being, the 
animated body. As a concrete subject the living being, the 
animated body, has always the twofold aspect. It is not a 
mere composite of soul and body, nor can these be really 
independent of one another.^ The complete fact is the life, 
the expression in activity of the nature of this concrete 
subject, and that nature may be described in either of two 
ways: (1) by enumerating the potentialities of the body, 
or (2) by enumerating the functions discharged in the course 
of its existence. Soul, therefore, is the intelligible essence, 
the form of the organised living body ; and what is said of 
soul in general may equally be said with respect to its 
separable functions. Each of them is similarly the realisa- 
tion, the actuality, of what some part, some subordinate 
system, of the animated body is potentially.* Sense -per- 
ception, for example, taken as a whole, is the actualisation 

1 De An. ii. 412 a 22. » De An. ii. 412 b 6. 

8 Be An, ii. 412 a 27. * De An. ii. 412 b 17. 
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of what the perceptive system is potentially. Seeing is the 
actualisation of what the organ of vision is potentially, and 
in strictness the concrete subject about which predicates 
relating to vision may be made is here neither the eye 
taken in abstraction nor the activity of seeing taken in 
abstraction, but the seeing eye. 

The functions of the soul, like soul itself, are to be re- 
garded in the closest relation to the body. In all of them, 
in some more obviously than others, the operation is one in 
which soul and body are equally concerned. Just as, then, 
we find in experience a gradation of organised bodies, so we 
find a gradation in the forms of psychical activity which 
they exhibit ; and, generally speaking, we may contemplate 
this gradation as ascending from what is the minimum 
necessary to constitute animal life, and the several forms as 
holding to one another the general relation of potential and 
actual. Aristotle is no doubt influenced here largely by the 
broad empirical classification of living beings into plants, 
animals, men. Such classification enables him to make 
the first grouping of the stages of soul, a grouping not 
always made in uniform fashion, but of which the most 
common form is the following: — 

(1) Fundamental to life as such are the functions of 
nutrition and generation, necessary in order (a) to preserve 
the individual, and (6) to continue the species or natural 
kind — nutrition being the sine qua non} 

(2) Sense-perception^ characterises animal life as distinct 
from vegetable. With sense-perception there go as accom- 
paniments or necessary consequents, on the one hand, what 
gives rise to movement (Kivrjatsi) — namely, feelings of 
pleasure and pain {ffZovTj /cal \\nrri) and appetition (ope^L^) ; 

1 De An, ii. 413 a 31. The 'sour (fUpiop). 

or ' part ' of soul corresponding to this ^ De An, it 413 b 2. ^vx^ ode- 

type of life is most simply described ^i^rdci^, rh aitrOririKSy, 
as ^'''X^ BptwriK^ or rh $p€irriK6v 
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and, on the other, what lies at the foundation of all 
the theoretical processes — ^namely, imagination (t^avraaia) 
and memory (jiviififi). Sense -perception, again, exhibits 
within its own range a gradation; and Aristotle naturally 
adopts here, as throughout, the teleological view. The 
fundamental essential sense which all animal life exhibits 
is touch ((l^ffV and next — and equally necessary in view 
of the function of nutrition — taste (yeva^^), which is a kind 
of touch.' Some animal forms seem to have little more 
than these rudimentary functions. Others exhibit the 
higher processes, smell {6a4^pfiai,i), hearing (moi}), vision 
(^i9). Not all animals exhibit the consequences of sense- 
perception which lie at the foundation of understanding. 
In most of them images, the relics of sensation, may exist ; 
in some of them these cohere and give rise to memory 
(/ii^/Ai;) and a kind of empirical knowledge (ifiweipia).^ 

(3) In man the basis of sense-perception supports the higher 
functions of reminiscence {apafivtia-i^), judgment (ho^a), and 
reasoning; while in man, and in man only, there appears 
also reason or intellect (pov^).^ 

ii. The Sensitive SatU. 

Under the general title Sensitive Soul (V^u;^ atadrfriKi)) 
Aristotle groups together a number of activities of which 
sense-perception is the basis and the most characteristic 
It is peculiar to animal life to possess sense - perception, 
and concrete animals possess sense-perception in different 
amount and in different degree. All of them possess the 

^ IhAn^il 418 b 4. plied in irpo^if, m distinot f^m ffdn^t^ 

' De iln. iii. 484 b 21, 6p^iit ia a gmm whioh indudM two 

' Met A, 980 a 80 ; Anal. PobL n. main ipeoiet^iwi9vfAim^ the Splits rov 

99 b 86. iiUott manifteted, in the oate of the 

^ Man ie dietinguished from the lower animale, in Jt(M»o-it, and /ioi&Xi|^u» 

lower animale (rd Biipta) by ^ux^ the Sp^^ts row kyeov, manifeeted in 

tuawifTutfji t6 9ta¥inrrM6»f which ie im- irpSi^is, 
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fundamental sense of touch. In the higher animals, and 
in man, there is the complete apparatus of the five senses, 
and the perceptions of these senses Aristotle treats from 
a number of different points of view, some of them of no 
great importance. 

Of no importance, perhaps rather misleading, is the 
attempt to demonstrate that the apparatus of sense in 
man is exhaustive, that no qualities of the sensible are not 
correlated with organs or functions of sense in man.^ 

In the second place, however, importance belongs to the 
attempt^ to regard the functions of sense from what maj 
be called the teleological point of view — that is, to view 
them systematically as contributing towards the complete 
existence, the self-preservation and progress, of the animal 
life. This is undoubtedly a fruitful point of view; but 
perhaps it was not possible for Aristotle to work it out 
satisfactorily, and this for two reasons : (1) the special 
limitation which always attaches to his view of end or pur- 
pose, invariably a preconceived or predetermined end ; and 
(2) the very scanty supply of empirical details at his 
disposal 

In the third place, Aristotle proceeds to deal with the 
senses as furnishing knowledge of objects which without 
them would remain unknown. Here he advances the im- 
portant psychological doctrine that each sense apprehends 
its own specific object ; and with some detail he works out 
an account of the specific sensible for each of the several 
functions of sense-perception.' 

The definition of these Specific Sensibles (tSia aladrfrd) 
naturally suggests a distinction of them from what are 
called Common Sensibles {fcoivii ataOffrd).^ The common 
sensibles — motion, rest^ magnitude, figure, number (with 

^ De An. iii. 424 b 22.425 a 13. * DeAn.u. oc. 7-11. 

^ Jk An. m. cc 12, 18. ^ De An. ii. 418 a 10. 
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which is sometimes included unity)— are said in a general 
way to be apprehended by all the senses, although in fact 
Aristotle refers for the most part only to sight and touch 
as aUke perceptive of magnitude and figure, with which 
motion is included. It is difficult to determine what weight 
is to be assigned to his statement that, as each sense in 
each moment of perception apprehends its own specific 
sensible, it apprehends it as a unit, and that unity therefore 
(and therewith, no doubt, would go number) is a common 
sensible in the strict acceptation, as being involved in 
every operation of sense-perception.^ 

There is something perplexing in Aristotle's account of 
these common sensibles. Speaking of sense - perception 
generally,^ he distinguishes three objects, as they are com- 
monly called: (1) the appropriate or specific sensible, (2) 
the common sensible, and (3) that which is perceived ptr 
ojoddmA {Korh avfAfiefiff/co^), as, for example, when seeing 
a white object I am said to perceive the individual — son 
of Diares. Now, Aristotle insists that the individual 
object — by which I take it he means the concrete existent 
— is not apprehended by sense-perception in one indivis- 
ible moment The concrete existence is perceived per 
acddens. As we should say, what is perceived by sense 
suggests the complex characterising the concrete object. 

As opposed to this third acceptation of the perceived, the 
common sensibles are said to be perceived, but not per 
acddens. 'Accident,' unfortunately, ia a term which plays 
a most ambiguous part in Aristotle, and it is therefore not 
at all surprising to find him in another connexion expressly 
saying that the common sensibles are perceived per acddens.^ 

^ De AfL, iii. 425 a 20. either per se or per acddens, a Koivhv 

^ De An, ii. 418 a 6. alaBfirdw ia always perceived aeoond- 

^ DeAnm. 425 a 15. Here icar^ arily — i.«., along with an t8ioyai<r0i|T<(y, 

<rvfifi€fi'nK6s seems to mean that, while which as such is the primary object of 

an tStov aia$rir6v can be perceived perception. 
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Evidently, however, he desires to make a distinction; and 
this raises the question, therefore, what is the difference 
between the suggestion, on occasion of one sense-perception, 
of other sensibles belonging to other senses, and the pro- 
cess which takes place when, as in the case of sight, a 
specific sensible and a common sensible are apprehended 
together ? So far Aristotle's answer is clear enough. There 
is not a special sense for the common sensibles. The com- 
mon sensible — magnitude — is not merely united with colour, 
the specific sensible, in vision, as (say) yellow and bitter 
are xmited together in our perception of gall; there is no 
special organ for the common sensibles. What explanation, 
then, is to be given of them ? 

Aristotle undoubtedly recognises alongside of, or rather 
in, the special senses a common sensibility or common sense 
to which he assigns certain definite functions — namely, (1) 
making us aware that we are perceiving,^ and (2) enabling 
us to distinguish between the perceptions of the several 
senses.^ Hence it was not unnatural to assume that he 
assigned to this common sense a third function, that of 
apprehending the common sensibles. At the same time, 
he seems expressly to insist that there is no special sense 
the objects of which are the common sensibles. We must 
suppose him, then, to mean that the recognition of the 
common sensibles, and the discrimination of them from 
the specific with which they are conjoined, is somehow a 
manifestation of the other functions assigned to common 
sense; and in fact (though it is expressed in a somewhat 
confused way) this seems to be his theory. There is a unity 
in the sensitive soul which is not destroyed by the multi- 
plicity of the specific senses. The function of the sentient 
soul is by no means exhausted in the operations of the 
several senses. Sense taken in its entirety involves not only 

^ De An. iii. 425 b 12-25. ^ Dt An. iii. 426 b 12. 
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apprehension of the specific sensible, but also, as we should 
express it^ consciousness of the act of perceiving and recog- 
nition of diflTerences in the content of what is perceived 
It is to be said that Aristotle does not offer in detail any 
explanation of how these functions of the sentient soul in 
its entirety are realised; and not much is to be made of 
that part of his theory in which the organ of the common 
uniting sense is defined as the heart.^ It will be observed, 
however, that, according to his general acceptation of sense- 
perception, it is not to be represented as a merely passive 
receptivity of impressions. Indeed, Aristotle specifically 
calls it an innate or natural discriminative faculty,^ and he 
is always ready to insist that discrimination implies, re- 
quires for its possibility, a certain unity .^ The sentient 
soul cannot distinguish unless it is itself the all-embracing 
whole within which the differences are exhibited. 

Aristotle proceeds to apply to the operation of sense- 
perception those general notions by which he always seeks 
to define a faculty and its realisation.^ 

Sense-perception is characterised as a power of appre- 
hending the forms of sensible objects without their matter ; 
thereby, indeed, a kind of distinction is made between the 
sensitive and the nutritive functions.^ What constitutes 
sense-perception is just this power of receiving the sensible 
form without the matter of the sense-object perceived ; and 
an organ of sense is whatsoever portion of the animal body 
is so capable of receiving the form without the matter. If 
this is the case, then the process of sense-perception involves 
a certain change in the percipient and in the organ whereby 
perception comes about.^ But the change is not of the kind 

1 De JuvenL 469 a 10, etc. . ^ De An. ii. oc. 5, 12, iii. oc. 1, 2. 

3 AnaL Pott. ii. 99 b 86. ^ De An. ii. c. 12. 

* 2>f ^n. iii 426 b 20. • De An. ii. 416 b 83. 
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that may be called alteration, vicissitude (aXKoUoaL^, change 

of quality); it is not the transition from the negative or 

privative to the positive.^ The animal confronts the world 

of sense-material with capacities conferred on it through 

the process of generation.^ The change, then, which occurs 

in sense-perception is to be interpreted, not as change in its 

proper acceptation, but as the realisation of a potentiality. 

By the impression of the object on the sentient soul the 

sentient soul no doubt undergoes something (Trdaxet rt), is 

in one respect passively affected, but such passive affection 

is only one side of the whole process, which in its more 

important aspect is the actualisation of what the sentient 

soul is potentially. Seeing, for example, may be expressed 

as the passive affection of the faculty and organ of vision 

by the visible ; but more correctly it would be described as 

the transition into full activity of what that faculty and 

organ involved potentially. Seeing as an actuality exists 

only when by the appropriate impression the potentiality 

of vision is called into, and continues in, exercise. A very 

similar distinction requires to be drawn with respect to the 

objects of sense-perception. In their case also what they 

are potentially is fully realised only in and through the 

process of sense-perception.^ Only in the actual exercise 

of vision can sight and the visible be said to be fully 

realised. Thus the actual process of perception, the activity 

of the senses under their appropriate impressions, may be 

described as the realisation of the relation, adaptation, to 

each other of sense and object of sense, as therefore the 

completion of their respective functions in the scheme of 

existence. 

The common sensibles, as we have seen, are not by 

1 De An. ii. 417 b 6. ^ De An. iii. 426 b 26. 

2 De An. ii. 417 b 16. 
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Aristotle assigned as objects to one sense which could be 
placed alongside of the- others. Apparently, then, each 
sense, in the exercise of its function, yields at once the 
specific and the common sensible. The special senses, 
therefore, are in some way to be conceived of as manifesta- 
tions of the single uniting activity of sense as such. 
Nevertheless, in the process of sense we discnminate the 
common from the specific sensible, and Aristotle seems to 
indicate^ but rather obscurely, a teleological ground for 
this discrimination.^ 

Even with this explanation it still remains very obscure 
in what special relation the separate functions of sense stand 
to common sensibility. Some additional light is got from 
consideration of the other functions assigned by Aristotle 
to the common sensibility. 

" In addition to actually seeing and hearing we perceive 
also that we see and that we hear. We must then perceive 
that we see either by means of sight itself or by some other 
sensa In the latter case, however, there will be one and 
the same sense relating to sight and to the colour which 
is its object: and thus there must either be two senses 
concerned with one and the same object or the sense must 
itself possess the perception of itself. Further, if the sense 
supposed to perceive sight were different from sight itself, 
this would either involve another sense ad infinitum, or 
there must at last be a sense which perceives its own action. 
We must therefore ascribe this faculty of self -perception to 
the original sense itself." ^ 

The sense, then, in some way perceives its own activity, 
and Aristotle's special ground for this conclusion is worth 
noticing. Practically it comes to this. Take the case of 
vision with white as the object. The object 'white,' the 
realised specific sensible, is not a separate fact existing 

1 De An. iii. 425 b 4-11. ^ j)^ j^^. iii 426 b 12-17. 
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independently of the realised activity of vision. As we 
should put it in modem phraseology, the content of a sense- 
apprehension is not a fact separate from the apprehension 
itself ; therefore, says Aristotle, if it were a separate sense 
-which apprehended this act of vision, the supposed sense, 
which, ex hypothesi, is not vision, must also apprehend the 
white colour which is the content of the act of sense- 
apprehension. But this is impossible. A faculty is defined 
by its object, so that there cannot be two faculties cor- 
responding to the same object. Hence it is vision only that 
is capable of the apprehension of vision. 

On this account, then, Aristotle rejects the needless dupli- 
cation of function in what we should call that expression of 
consciousness — sense-perception. The act of sense-perception 
is in its own nature a mode of consciousness ; and, therefore, 
in Aristotle's language, each sense may be said to perceive 
itself. But now, just in so far as each sense perceives itself, 
it presents a common nature, distinguishable from what is 
specific in its operation, and this common aspect or element 
Aristotle connects with the common sense or uniting function 
of sensibility in the soul. The work of sense is not com- 
pleted when what concerns the specific sensible only is taken 
into account. Therefore the special senses must all be re- 
garded as in some way definite expressions of a common 
uniting sense. It is the unity of the sensitive soul that 
lies at the foundation of this common feature, this element 
of consciousness in the special forms of sense-perception. 

The same foundation in a common uniting centre is im- 
plied in another characteristic feature of sense-perception — 
the discrimination of sensibles from one another. In the 
De Anima^ and in the minor psychological tractates* 
Aristotle deals separately with two prominent types of this 
discrimination — ^in the former mainly with the discrimination 

1 De An. iil 426 b 12. ^ De Senau, c. 7. 
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of heterogeneous sensations,^ in the latter mainly with the 
discrimination of sensations belonging to one and the same 
kind.' The general solution, however, applies in the same 
way to botL What is necessary in order to render possible 
such a discrimination is a combination of unity and plurality 
in one and the same function ; for, as Aristotle points oat, 
recognition of a difference implies unity in the subject 
recognising it Were the subject of the two different im- 
pressions not single there would be no more possibility of 
recc^piising the difference, of effecting a comparison, than in 
the case in which the impressions are produced in different 
subjects. 

At the same time, it ib not less necessary that the said 
uniting single subject should in some way exhibit plurality; 
for, otherwise, the difference which is to be recognised would 
become unintelligible. The subject, then, must be at once 
one and many, indivisible and divisible, uniting and dis- 
tinguishing. Aristotle attempts, without much success, to 
apply to this apparent puzzle his general categories of 
potential and actual, of aspect or manifestation (etvcu, \6709) 
and identity of subject (inroKelfievop) or numericcd identity. 
In manifestation the activity of the central sense is 
divisible, plural, many, capable of application to this and 
that ; but, at the same time, it is always numerically one, 
indivisible, and acts as a unit, even with respect to the 
point of time at which it operates. It is not an additional 
sense which has for its specific object differences, whether 
of quality,! number, or time, but the fundamental central 
activity of sense-perception, manifold in its operation, but 
also operating always as a unit at one and the same time. 

This discrimination which is assigned to the central 
sense is evidently involved in the apprehension of the differ- 
ence between the common sensibles and the specific sensibles ; 

^ E,g*, of the white from the sweet. ^ E.g,f of the white from the blacL 
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a.nd it would seem, therefore, on this ground also, needless 
trO regard the common sensibles as being in any special way 
the objects of the common sense, — an expression, indeed, 
Tv^bich can hardly be employed without the implication 
v^hich Aristotle rejects, that these common qualities are 
perceived by a sense distinct from the special senses. It is 
to be admitted, at the same time, that the more we insist on 
this the more evident we make the lacuna in Aristotle's 
account of the common sensibles; for no explanation is 
offered of the way in which they are actually perceived. 

iii. IrUermediates between Sense-perception and Beaton, 

In the De Anima Aristotle treats rather briefly and 
imperfectly of certain intermediates between sense-percep- 
tion and reason. A certain supplement to this account is 
contained in the tractates on Memory and I^eminiscence, 
on Sleep and Dreams, and the others making up the Parva 
Natv/ralia; but even with this supplement it is very difficult 
both to define the several types of intermediates and to 
assign their relation to sentience on the one hand and to 
reason on the other. The simplest of the intermediates, 
that which lies nearest to sense-perception, is what Aristotle 
calls <l>avTaa'La (Phantasy or Imagination). In dealing 
with this in the De Anima^ he proceeds mainly by the 
method of distinction, pointing out that imagination in the 
strict sense is not identical either with sense-perception or 
with variously - named functions of understanding. His 
nomenclature is far from scientific. He enumerates among 
such functions of understanding : ^/o6i^<rt9, which is judg- 
ment exercised about practical matters; Bo^a, which is 
opinion, and which naturally must find expression in some 
assertion, explicit or implicit ; and what he calls v7roX^t9 — 
a puzzling and bafifiing term, corresponding to our use of the 

* De An, iii. c. 8. 
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word judgment in its generic sense. It is ' holding for true, < 
taking for granted.' It is, as one may say, an assertion made 
without the claim that it is so grounded as to be beyond 
reach of question. It is possible, too, that Aristotle desires 
to introduce another function which might have assigned to 
it the specific term Bidvoia, and which would mean rather 
a judgment based on grounds. From all of these be dis- 
tinguishes ifunnaa-la or imaging. It is distinguished from 
sense-perception on the ground that the image may present 
itself without any stimulation of sense ; also on the ground 
that imaging does not always seem to accompany sense- 
perception, there being, he thinks, animals which have 
sense-perception and imagination, while others have only 
sense-perception; and, further, on the rather ambiguous 
ground that sense-perceptions are always true, whereas the 
pictures of imagination may be to a great extent false.^ 
From the various functions of understanding imagination is 
discriminated on the broad ground that it involves no 
assertion, not even a combination of ideas such as is in- 
volved in assertion.* Thus, then, negatively, the image, the 
(l>dvT€urfia, is defined by its singleness of character.^ 

But in the minor tractates Aristotle supplies some more 
positive characteristics; and it would seem as though his 
view might be expressed in the following way. The stimu- 
lation of the sense-organ involves a certain alteration of 
the state of the organ itself, which in actual sense-perception 
is propagated to the central organ. For the complete 
perfect act of sense such co-operation of the central organ is 
necessary. The stimulated condition does not necessarily 
pass completely away; it may cause a further Kvuqai^, 



^ De An* iii. 428 a 5. by which he meant the mere repro- 

^ De An, iii. 428 a 18. duction in idea of what had been 

' It corresponds very much to what given in actual perception. 
Dugald Stewart named Conception, 
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though possibly impeded by many circumstances, partly 
physiological, partly psychological. When this occurs we 
have a <l>dvTaafia or image. 

The <l>dvTcurfia, then, is conceived of by Aristotle on the 
one side as determined in the most mechaniccd fashion. It 
is a relic of sense-perception, a sequel which follows in 
accordance with the merely mechanical principle that 
movement once excited tends to propagate itself. Never- 
theless Aristotle is never oblivious of the other side of all 
such processes. Neither sense-perception nor imagination, 
however dependent on the body, is wholly corporeal. The 
body only contributes in so far as it is animated, that is, is 
the vehicle or medium of the soul. Just as in sense-percep- 
tion the act of sense is the realisation of the inner power of 
sentience, so in imagination the relic of sense-stimulation is 
only the means of calling forth an activity of the soul 
itself. What that activity is, and in what on its inner 
side it differs from sense - perception, Aristotle does not 
define. His expressions seem to justify us in regarding it as 
a function — an additional function — of the central faculty 
of sense. Yet the freedom which the i^vrdafiara possess 
in respect to the immediate conditions of sense-perception 
enables them to be utilised by the thinking faculty of the 
soul; and they are specially utilised in two directions, 
theoretical^ and practical The theoretical activities — judg- 
ing, reasoning, and so on — are always dependent for their 
exercise on the presence of ^avrda^iaTa, Nay, even the 
supreme function of reason, at all events in man, operates 
only in and through images.^ 

On the practical side the (jyavrda-fiaTa are also required, 
because it is through them that the functions of desire 
obtain a field of operation going beyond the immediate 
present. Even the animal has desires and appetites because 

1 De An. iii. 431 a 16. 
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of the pleasure and pain which accompany its sense-percep- 
tions. In man, bj the help of ifnivrda-fiaTa, such desires 
come under the scope of understanding and reason. Man 
can pursue an aim, can plan and deliberate. Thus we must 
conceive of if^candafiara as having a range that extends 
somewhat beyond the mere relics of sense - impression, 
although Aristotle in no way defines the relation between 
the more restricted and the more extensive types of im- 
agination.^ 

Memory (jipvfirf) and Reminiscence {avdfivria'isi) Aristotle 
distinguishes from each other and from Imagination. 
Memory is distinguished from imagination only by the 
feature, not further explained, that the images ((ffyavrdar^jbara) 
entering into it are accompanied by the sense of time, and 
therewith by the reference to the previous really perceived 
object' From reminiscence memoiy is distinguished as the 
involuntary or mechanical in contrast with the voluntary or 
deliberate. Beminiscence, as he understands it, implies the 
resolution, the effort, to remember.^ The typical case is that 
of the mind trying to recall an experience which it had once 
had. Such a typical case had greatly exercised the early 
Greek psychologists;^ and Anstotle's solution of the puzzle 
they discovered in it is a veiy practical one. The mind in 
trying to remember is no doubt not in possession of the 
image to be recalled, but it is in possession of something 
connected with it It knows, so to speak, in part; and the 
business of reminiscence is effected by dwelling on this 
connected part that is known, and so stirring up into activity 
the movements which originally brought about the connexion. 

^ De An, iii. 432 a 10-14 (reading forgotten a thing, how could he, 

ravra for r2xx«). after recoUecting it, be aaid to re- 

* 2>e Mem, 449 b 26. cognlae what he was aaid to recoQect 

' De Mem, 453 a 14. as that which formerly he had known 

^ Their difficult was, if a man had bat had forgotten ? 
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We call them now the links of association. Beminiscence, 
then, according to Aristotle and in our phraseology, is at- 
tending to an idea which has been associated with that to be 
recalled and thereby given occasion to suggestion. It is in 
this part of his work that Aristotle makes the first classifica- 
tion of what have since been called the Laws of Association.^ 

iv. The Rational Saul. 

NoS^y Beason or Intellect, is first considered by Aristotle 
with a view to the settlement of the question as to whether 
it is separable or not By 'separable' no doubt is meant 
' not dependent on corporeal conditions ' ; practically there- 
fore the question is, in what relation does vov^ stand to the 
soul ? For soul, so far as its generic character is concerned, 
is not separable ; it is dependent on corporeal conditions.^ 

The fact to which Aristotle appeals as furnishing some 
decision of this question may be called the universality of 
reason. The scope of reason is all-embracing, and on this 
account it must be, says Aristotle, using a term employed 
previously by Anaxagoras, * unmixed.' ' This universality of 
intellect which constitutes its sole nature (it is the potential- 
ity of all apprehension) clearly shows that intellect is not 
dependent on corporeal conditions. To this it may be added 
in confirmation that, even if, as is no doubt the case, the 
operation of vov^ resembles that of sense in this respect that 
it is affected by its objects, yet there is the difference 
that, whereas sense fails when the object is in too great 
excess, voQ^ iB the more perfect the more intelligible its 
object is. In other words, whereas sense operates only 
within a limited sphere or scale of degree which implies a 
qualitative determination, reason is free and not subject to 
degree.* 

1 De Mem. 451 b 22. * De An, vL 429 tk 18. 

^DeAn.n. 413 a 3. * De An. ixL 429 a 29. 
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Thus then, as Ariatotle says, those who defined the soul as 
the place of fonns (t6^09 elS&v) were on the right track, 
only their statement must be qualified. It is not the soul in 
its entirety but the noetic soul that is the place of forms ; 
and it is their place only in potentiality, not in actuality.^ 
Not;9 does not possess the forms except it be in fulness of 
act — ^a state corresponding to that of realised knowledge in 
our minds. 

Again, the real distinction between 1/01)9 and what depends 
on corporeal conditions may be illustrated by pointing to the 
difference between a concrete fact and its essence — the 
abstract notion corresponding to it Where there is such a 
difference, where the concrete and its abstract notion are 
distinguishable, the apprehension of the two must come 
about either by the operation of different faculties, or 
at least by different applications of one and the same 
faculty.^ And this holds good even when the objects con- 
cerned are themselves of a very abstract nature, as in mathe- 
matical forms ; even there — for example, in the straight line 
— we may distinguish between the concrete, the continuous 
space, and the abstract notion which is there embodied* 

The operation of 1/01)9 is said to be in its general nature 
like that of sense-perception.^ Now, it has already appeared 
that sense-perception is not rightly conceived as, so to speak, 
passive reception of impression. What sense - perception 
does is no doubt rightly expressed on one side by the term 
reception ; sense receives the form of the sensible. But in 
its own nature it is essentially the calling forth into actual 
exercise of a potentiality. Sense-perception is so related to 
the perceptible that it may as faculty, prior to impression, be 
called the perceptible potentially, so far, that is, as form is 
concerned ; while, when actually stimulated, it is this per- 

1 De An, iii. 429 a 27. ' De An. iii. 429 a 14. 

'^ De An, iii. 429 b 16. 
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ceptible form in actuality. In a quite similar way reason 
(vow) may be said to be in one aspect receptive, for it 
receives the intelligible forms; but as operative it is, like 
sense - perception, the calling forth into activity of what 
it is potentially. Just as sense, then, in its actual exer- 
cise is identical with sensible form, so vov^ in actual 
exercise is identical with intelligible form. 

There is a certain limitation of the treatment here which 
deserves attention. Not)? is not only spoken of generally, 
but there is a definite reference to the vov^ which is said to 
belong to the souL^ Without exaggerating the importance 
of this distinction, it appears to indicate two things : first, 
that Aristotle attempts, at all events, to maintain what may 
be called the unity of the whole soul: vov^, that is to say, is 
not to be represented as somehow just superadded to the 
soul, but as in some way working into a unity with the other 
functions of the soul ; and in an earlier passage^ Aristotle has 
rather expressly made reference to the concrete subject, the 
individual, as that which possesses the intellectual capacity. 
And in the second place the reference may be taken to imply 
that, while there is a fundamental identity between vov^ in 
the human soul and vov<$ generally, there may be a difference 
connected with the special conditions under which 1/01)9 is 
realised in the human soul. 

Aristotle proceeds to point out that the broad distinction 
of potential and actual must be applied to the soul and, 
more specifically, to vov^ or reason. Now, it is to be 
borne in mind that this distinction, however absolutely 
expressed, holds good only within the realm of change, — 
and of change, moreover, of the type that is determined by 
the presence of matter. Obviously, then, we are entitled 

^ De^n. iii. 429 a22. 6 KaKoj^fityos called voSr.'] 
rrjs ^vxyjs vovs. [This phrase must ^DeAn, iii. 429 a 10. 
mean Hhe part of the soul that is 
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to assttme that such distinction as Aristotle is proceeding 
to draw between the potential and the actualised aspects 
of voih is taken with reference to vov^ as belonging to the 
soul, as in some way connected with the sool.^ 

This being so, then, Aristotle thinks it is obvious that 
pov^ does present the doable aspect: ''It is on the one 
hand of such a nature that it becomes all things ; it is on 
the other hand of such a nature that it produces all things 
after the fashion of a kind of active power such as, for 
example, light, for light also in a way makes what are 
colours in potentiality become actual colours/'^ 

In interpreting the- term iromv here used by Aristotle 
to describe the action of vov^ (from which term indeed 
has been derived the current though non-Aristotelian de- 
scription vov^ woiflfiTiKo^), it must be remembered that the 
realm of generation is eternal. Nov?, whether in man or 
otherwise, does in no sense create objects. The types of 
existence in that realm of generation are fixed eternally. 
The significance of 'making' them, of iroielv, must be so far 
analogous to that which is involved in the action of light. 
Light makes the colour visible, nay, even, as Aristotle 
calls it, makes the colour actual ; so the presence of reason 
makes possible the real apprehension of the intelligible 
essences of things in the world of generation, and thereby, 
as Aristotle would put it, makes them actual. 

Aristotle goes on to say in j^ords which have caused 
much trouble to the interpreters: "This i/ov9 is separable 

^ De An, iiL 430 a 10. irtl 8* roitiv, &s l|tj ris, olov rb 0&j • rpSwow 

&<nrtp iy wrdffii ry ^6ff€i iffri ri rh ydp riva Kcd rb ijws roiei rck Zuvdfiti 

/i^r HKji iKdtrr^ yivu {rovro tk % itdvra tvra xp^t^'''^ ivtfryti^ xp^f^'"'^ 

^uvdfiu iKtiya)f tr^pov tk rb afrtop Kcd ^ De An, iiL 430 a 14. Gl 

•roi7iruc6y, rt^ roiuv rdvrvif otov ^ Plato's parallel between the act of 

r^xvn irpbs r^y ffXiyy ir^woyBw, kvdy- vision and the act of intellection : the 

mi Kal iv Tp ^^vxji (nrdpx^^y ra^as riis analogy of eye, visible objects, and 

8ia0o/MCf. Koi iffruf 6 /^hf roiovros the sun, to vovs, voolfu^vcL^ and the 

vov% ri$ ttJana yb^ttrBat, 6 S^ r^ -rdyra I94a rod AyaBov, Rep, yi 608 f . 
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and unmixed^ and in no way subject to change (aTrodi;?) ; 
its very essence is pure activity. . . . When it is separated, 
it is nothing but what it essentially is, and this alone is 
immortal and eternal. But we do not remember because 
this is not subject to impressions (a7rad^9)> but the vov<s 
that is subject to impressions (ira^TfrcKo^) is perishable."^ 

Not;9> then, is in some way to be regarded as eternal and 
immortal ; and the reason is not far to seek. What Aristotle 
has in view is the apprehension of the intelligible essences 
(yoffTa), which are eternal and immortal. In fact, what 
he seems to be saying is that the apprehension of truth 
presupposes, as connected with the human soul, an activity 
cognate to truth — with the same freedom, therefore, from 
temporal conditions, and hence to be described as a power 
which in its own nature is free from corporeal conditions, 
which is immortal and eternal. 

Evidently there is something yet to be done in the way 
of explaining in what the connexion between soul and this 
higher power consists. I understand the following chapters ^ 
as on the whole the attempt made by Aristotle to define 
this connexion, at least on one of its sides. 

Intellect (vovsi) is definable only in correlation with the 
intelligible (to votfrov). It is the apprehension of the 
intelligible, and thereby gives to the merely potential ex- 
istence of the intelligible, in matter whether corporeal or 
incorporeal, a higher form, an actualisation. But if this 
be so, then in accordance with Aristotle's whole theory of 
knowledge the act or operation of vov^ is essentially the 
simple apprehension of the abstract essence. The vwitov 
may from one point of view present itself as a complex, 

1 De An. iii. 480 a 17-25. koX ob furiifioytOofitv B4, Ih-i rovro fity 

ciros 6 povs x^P^<^^' *c<^ iarafiiis koL ikwc^tt, 6 9h ira$nriichs rods ^^opr^i, 

kfuyhSf rff oMif Ar Mpytia. ... icnL Hiffv rovrov oi^hy i^oct 

Xwpi<r0€lf 8* iffrl lUvov toW ht^p itrrl, • I>e An. iii cc. 6, 7, 8. 
K€d To€ro /i^vor dBdwarov Kod dtSiov. 
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but just in 80 far as it constitates the essential nature of 
one type of existence it is a unit ; and the action of yov9 
can only be represented as the simple direct grasping of 
this intelligible unit. So conceived, the action of voik 
resembles that of simple sense • perception, — that is, the 
action of sense when occupied with the proper or specific 
sensibles. In both the act of apprehension is direct, simple: 
in both there is no question of truth or falsity; what is 
given is always true. Thus our actual knowledge has at 
its lowest and at its highest extremities the same peculiar 
characteristic form, the direct immediate grasping of the 
truth. 

But this same form is discernible even in those inter- 
mediate stages which constitute the discursive work of 
understanding. There both on the theoretical and on the 
practical side we discover that the business of understand- 
ing, expressed on the one hand in affirmations and nega- 
tions, on the other hand in striving towards or aversion 
from, always involves the reduction of a multiplicity to 
unity. Every judgment, whatever complexity it involves, 
whether of subject and predicate merely or of subject and 
predicate with qualifications of time or the like, involves 
a unity of conception — a unity even when the judgment is 
negative. In such uniting conceptions is throughout dis- 
played the work of reason. It is reason which gives the 
unity apparent throughout all the discursive operations of 
understanding, both theoretical and practical. 

It cannot escape attention that, in dealing with sense- 
perception and even with imagination, Aristotle seemed 
to assign the same function of uniting, which is here 
ascribed to reason, to the common central sense ; and it is 
remarkable that here, in dealing with the work of reason, 
he introduces again ^ the conception of the central sensibil- 

^ De An. iii. 431 a 20. 
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ity in such a manner as would almost lead us to conclude 
that he was desirous of connecting the fundamental activity 
of 1/0V9 with that of the central sensibility as the higher 
form is connected with the lower. The central sensibility 
discharges functions which are preparatory to the higher 
activity of reason ; and, in particular, such preparatory work 
is achieved by the combination — ^retention together, as we 
might put it — of images, wherein vov^ or reason is able to 
see the intelligible form or abstract essence. 

Even where the objects are of a very abstract kind, such 
as the mathematical, reason apprehends the essence with 
the help of if^avrda-fmra. The presence of these i^vraa- 
fiara is necessary in order to enable the mind to apprehend 
the distinction between the essential form and the matter in 
which it is embodied. 

So far as the functions of vov^ in the soul are concerned, 
I have tried to follow out a line which seems to be indicated 
in Aristotle's treatment, and which enables us to a certain 
extent to connect the special functions of vov^ with those 
of the subordinate powers of the souL Taking knowledge 
in the widest sense as equivalent to any apprehension, we 
saw that the extremes, immediate sense on the one hand 
and the direct insight or intuition of vov<i on the other, had 
one point of resemblance — simplicity. Neither presented 
that complex, which may be named either synthesis or 
analysis, and which is exhibited most clearly in the judg- 
ment. Nevertheless throughout all this intermediate stage, 
with its gradations, there was also clearly to be discerned a 
certain operation or series of operations of which the general 
character may be said to be unifying. In the region of 
sense-perception a certain approach to unification is given 
in the central function of sensibility as such. In the higher 
processes — whether theoretical, as in opining, believing, 
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judging, inferring ; or practical, as in desiring, deliberating, 
resolving — ^there is also a unification, of which the material 
basis is given in the ^^vrdo'^ra, the relics of sense-per- 
ception, and in which there is traceable, though not sharply 
distinguished by Aristotle, an advance from a uniting which 
hardly goes beyond the scope of central sensibility up to a 
range in which the unity is evidently due to the grasping, 
the apprehension, of intelligible forms. 

With what consistency it is possible for Aristotle to work 
out this conception of vov^ as that which finally gives unity 
to our cognitive and practical experience, it is hard to de- 
termine. Probably much of the difficulty we experience 
depends on our ignorance as to the limits within which 
Aristotle thought right to confine participation in i;ot;9. Is 
it, for example, only in the human race that participation 
in vov^ is to be found ? If so, the problem of adjusting the 
uniting functions assigned respectively to pov^ and to the 
central sensibility becomes an insoluble one. Perhaps the 
most reasonable conclusion is that Aristotle did not def- 
initely determine these limits, but that vaguely he allowed 
of the presence of vov<: only where there was evident the 
power of appreciating intelligible essence, the power of 
thinking in concepts or notions. Such a result would 
imply in the case of Aristotle's psychology a hiatvs such 
as confronts us in his metaphysic and in his theory of 
knowledge — a distinction of kind in that which forms a 
composite whole in the concrete. 

A certain contrast is implied between the functions of 
the discursive understanding, theoretical or practical, and 
vov^f even though the two are in intimate relation. But if 
the special function of vov^ be to give unity to our thought, 
to our knowledge, what kind of unity is it that is thereby 
conveyed ? For evidently the representation of the several 
voffTa as each, so to speak, ultimate, is rather that of an 
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aggregate than that of a sjstematised whole. Is there, 
then, any unity in the vorjrd themselves? And if so, of 
what kind? 

Now, it appears to be a question of this nature that 
Aristotle is starting when he raises the problem,^ how does 
vov^ apprehend itself? We have already seen that the 
unifying central function of sensibility involved this appre- 
hension of itself in the diversity of its operations. Is there 
anything resembling the consciousness of sensation, assigned 
to sensibility, in the operation or activity of vov^ ? 

Aristotle's answer to this question is presented in the Se 
Anima so abruptly and enigmatically that little can be 
extracted from it, and even the fuller treatment, in the 
Metaphysics,^ leaves much to be desired, Nov? or reason 
taken generally is in its realisation identical with the in- 
telligible ; just as sense-perception in its realisation is one 
with the perceived, as far as form is concerned, so know- 
ledge in its realisation is identical with the intelligible form, 
and the more the form is capable of abstraction from the 
material in which it is presented, the more perfect is this 
identification of subjective activity and objective truth,^ 
Now, vov^ or intellect is superior even to scientific know- 
ledge ; it is intuitive, while scientific knowledge is in part 
at least discursive. N0U9, therefore, most perfectly of all is 
identified with its objects ; and vov^ generally — not vov^ as 
it may exist in, that is, under the conditions of, the soul — is 
always active : it has no other essence than to be the im- 
mediate apprehension of the truth ; it is perfectly correlated 
with its object, and becomes itself intelligible in and through 
such apprehension of the intelligible. When devoid of 
matter, and vov<: in its own nature must be such, there is no 
distinction possible between it and the intelligible : itself is 

1 De An, m, 429 b 26. 2 jf^^. ^ cc. 7, 9. 

3 De An. ui. 430 a 3. 
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its own object, and thought, the highest thought, is the 
thinting of thought.^ 

Formally, no doubt, this statement is satisf actoiy enough ; 
but it really leaves untouched all the questions of import- 
ance. Evidently what Aristotle is referring to in this 
description of the pure unmixed continuous enei^ of reason 
is the First Mover, that Absolute which in his system plays 
the part of ultimate cause of all change — change whether in 
the intermediate realm of the eternally moved, or in the 
transitory world of matter and sense-particulars. But no 
means of connexion is supplied between the pure unmixed 
energy (and, therefore, the continuous and systematic char- 
acter of the intelligible) in this first cause, and the variety 
of forms embedded in matter in the world of generation. 
Such forms so far share the character of the original cause 
that they are eternal, uncreated The causal energy trans- 
mitted to the world of generation is exercised not in pro- 
ducing such forms, but in effecting the constant variation of 
individuals. Neither, therefore, can the eternal forms find 
explanation in the supreme reason, nor is there furnished 
any ground of explanation for the other factor, the condition 
of all plurality, individuality, development — namely, matter. 

Ope is almost inclined to characterise the theory as a 
mistaken attempt to turn a purely abstract theorem into a 
concrete and apparently scientific explanation of facts. The 
abstract theorem is no more than the representation of the 
objective, non-temporal, eternal character of truth, which 
naturally, obviously, and, as it was assumed by both Plato 
and Aristotle, without qualification, might be correlated 
with knowledge. Truth and knowledge imply one another, 
and their non-temporal character is easily translated into 
this representation of a first simple continuous activity of 
reason whose object is its own perfectly intelligible nature. 

1 MU, A 1074 b 84. 
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What Aristotle adds to this is the apparently more concrete, 
more scientific, explanation of movement or change in the 
world of generation as dae to the original initial impulse 
conveyed from the first moving cause through a series of 
intermediaries, the sphere of the fixed stars, the planets, and 
so on, down to the elementary components of the sublunary 
world. But the two pieces, the abstract theorem and the 
concrete representation, are in no necessary connexion, nor 
is it indeed possible for us to put them together into a 
coherent whole. 

If this, now, be the nature of 2/01)9 in general, in what 
relation does vov^ in the soul stand thereto ? There are two 
closely connected questions which Aristotle raises which 
directly concern this problem : ^ (1) Why is it that if the 
nature of 1/01/9 be pure, unmixed, constant activity, i/oi/9 in 
man sometimes thinks, sometimes does not think? (2) 
What is it that constitutes the potentiality, or potential and 
passive aspect, of vov<: in man ? For 1/01/9 as such is active : 
it is only in 1/01/9 as in the soul that we have to distinguish 
the potential and the realised aspect. 

V. Beason in Man and the Absolute Reason, 

From the broad outline which precedes we should certainly 
seem justified in saying that all parts of the universe have 
something of the Divine in them ; for they all stand, so far, 
in the same relation to the absolute ground and final end of 
the universe. But such divine element or aspect may be 
presented in very varied degree by the parts of the universe ; 
and in the world of generation it is natural to suppose that 
in man, the highest of these natural forms, the relation 
should be the most intimate and fully developed. This, 
however, can only mean the greatest possible approximation 
to what constitutes the nature of reason, that is, apprehen- 

1 De An, ui. 429 b 22. Cf. 430 a 22 (omitting ohx a^er kKK'), 
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8ion of the intelligible, the constant activity of that thinking 
which is occupied solely with the intelligible. Within the 
limits of the world of generation such approximation to the 
highest activity of reason can only be imperfect, and in 
particular it must be subject to the general conditions which 
constitute the character of the world of generation. Of such 
conditions the most general again is that expressed in the 
opposition between potential and actual. Man does not 
reach even such approximation to the divine reason as is 
possible for him except through the processes whereby he is 
enabled actually, as far as his powers extend, to seize the 
intelligible and to become aware of that function which is 
manifested in such apprehension. Prior to actual thinking 
he does not possess reason; but, nevertheless, since it is 
possible for him to a certain extent to grasp the intellig- 
ible, it must be said that in him intellect or reason exists 
potentially. 

Now the intelligible, though in the world of generation 
always manifested in the material (and though what is 
intelligible in the world of generation does not exist save as 
expressed in the material), is nevertheless in its notion 
distinct therefrom; nor is it to be said, without the re- 
striction to the world of generation, that the intelligible only 
exists in its material embodiment or manifestation. There 
is an intelligible, a pure form, which is not restricted to any 
matter, which is not dependent for its existence on the 
material, which is at once abstract and concrete, at once 
universal and individual 

Consequently, in respect to the power of apprehension of 
that which is intelligible, it is natural and reasonable to con- 
clude that the function, power, faculty, is not dependent on 
material conditions, not dependent thereon at least so far as 
its essential character is concerned, though it may be that in 
its operation it is variously conditioned by the material. 
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Thus, just as we have to contemplate a scale or gradation of 
the embodiment of the intelligible in matter from the lowest 
form in which the intelligible is embedded in the matter of 
sense through the intermediate stage, where the intelligible 
is manifested in a matter which is itself intelligible in kind, 
to the highest where form and matter are identified, so with 
respect to reason or its operations ; we have to conceive of 
them as passing through a gradual development to the stage 
at which the final perfection of self-apprehension is reached. 

It would follow, then, since the nature of reason implies 
no dependence on material conditions, and since the soul is 
obviously dependent on material conditions, that vov^ is in 
its own nature distinct from the soul, and not a part thereof : 
though as realised in man it attains its full perfection only 
in and through the processes which are functions of the 
soul. Aristotle is quite explicit in his severance of vov<: 
from the soul.^ 

Is it then to be supposed, as some expositors have assumed, 
that vov^, or reason, in man is but the Divine thinking in 
him ? The ground for this assumption is to be found in 
the passages in which Aristotle describes 1/01/9 as eternal, 
immortal, and wholly separate from the soul, and in which 
he raises the question, why it is that, although the activity 
of 1/01/9 is unceasing, we the human subjects should be aware 
of its activity only from moment to moment. 

But there is no reason why we should ascribe to Aristotle 
a doctrine which would conflict so absolutely with hia view 
of the total distinction between the first cause and the world 
of generation. Bather we must assume in accordance with 
his general scheme of existence that there is given something 
in the world of generation, as well as in the intermediate 
sphere where change is uniform, distinct from the Divine 
but partaking more of its nature than any other constituent 

^ [This statement seems hardly justified by any passage in Aristotle.] 
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of these realms. Now, Aristotle does give a hint in this 
direction. He does place alongside of the four elements in 
the world of generation a fifth factor — aether — with properties 
▼ery different from those of the elementary opposites.^ He 
does tend to identify this fifth substance with the material 
substratum of the intermediate region, the celestial bodies, 
and he does indicate that it is through the conjunction of 
some portion of this superior element with the inferior 
ingredients forming the soul that a basis is provided for the 
development of vov9 or reason in maa Nov?, he says ex- 
pressly, is the only thing in the human composition that 
comes in from without (BvpaBev)^ 

With this introduction ab extra of reason or intellect into 
the soul is undoubtedly connected also Aristotle's term which 
we translate ' spirit ' — irvevfui. The wvevfia is in fact the 
highest and finest form of the ethereal element, and it is 
what we might call the material basis of reason. This 
element whereby reason obtains a place in the concrete life 
of man is not described by Aristotle with any great definite- 
ness. He will, however, assert of it that though relatively 
small in bulk it is the most important, — that of it may be 
said, ' there man is most himself.' ^ It is, then, in connexion 
with a fact or element of the world of generation which, 
nevertheless, does not present the opposites which in that 
world make generation a process of coming to be and ceasing 
to be ; it is by sharing in the one element which is pure, 
simple, with no contrary, which is therefore most of all akin 
to the Divine, that reason finds a place in the soul. For 
this element, though not identical with the functions of the 

^ De Ccdo, L 260 a 30. oMa koI rtp 6yK^ fuKp6v ivri [rb Kpdria-rov 

<n&fiaTos &Wri -wapk rks ivr av$a rmv 4v aJbTtf)]^ 9vvdfi€i koI rifuSnfri 

trvtrrdffus $€ior4pa Kal irporipa ro'brwv icoXh ftaXKov aitAvr»v {nrfp4x€i. Hd^tu 

aitAmav, Of. Oen^ An, ii. 736 b 29. 8' &v Ktd ^htu, ^kcuttos rovro, [It is 

^ Oen, An. ii. 736 b 28. vovs that Aristotle refers to here 

^ Nic. Eth. z. 1177 b 84. «i 7ap metaphorically as ' small in bulk.'] 
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body, is yet invariably connected with them, and seems to 
require conjunction with them for the exercise of its own 
activity. Its functions exhibit throughout features which 
reflect its original peculiarity of character. Its energy is 
simple, uninterrupted, without contrary ; its mode of appre- 
hension does not involve or require that synthesis and 
analysis which is characteristic of the work of under- 
standing. 

Thus it must be said that, though the development of 
I/OV9 is gradual, it yet, as part of the complete whole, the 
human subject, is independent of the body ; and when it has 
reached its final stage of development exhibits most clearly 
of all in its self-apprehension freedom from the conditions 
of the body. 

According to this view, then, vov<: in man would be by no 
means identified with the primal vov<: or absolute reason, 
although in its nature it is identical therewith : its concrete 
mode of existence is wholly distinct from that of the primal 
1/0O9 ; and certainly we should not interpret the development 
of vov^ as though it were an illumination of the finite soul 
by some divine power. It is quite true that the view taken 
cannot get over the fundamental difficulty that 1/01)9 is still 
in an obscure incomprehensible way severed from the soul, 
that there is a transition of a quite absolute kind ; but I do 
not regard the difficulty which is ordinarily expressed, of 
accommodating the position of 1/01)9 with the unity of the 
subject, as insuperable. Aristotle did not define the unity of 
the subject from the point of view that we occupy ; and for 
him the concrete whole, the animated being, which is the 
vehicle of vov^, constituted, I think, the individual subject. 
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CHAPTEE V 

REASON AS THE FACULTY OF FIRST PRINCIPLES 

Noj}9 is correlated with the dpxal or first principles; and 
these, as we have seen, stand in a peculiar relation to the 
discursive processes of demonstration or opinion : they are 
not themselves matters of demonstration: they stand at the 
head of the demonstrative process, are presupposed there. 
Moreover, in a general way it has been indicated that even 
these immediate principles, the pure intelligible essences, 
which find expression in complete definitions, are always 
apprehended in conjunction with the material setting of 
sense-perceptions or ^avrdtrfiara. 

Is it possible to make somewhat clearer the way in which 
the apprehension of such principles comes about in the 
soul? 

The Posterior Analytics closes with a chapter^ in which 
this very problem is formally propounded and discussed. 
The answer given is one of the many in which, dealing with 
the same kind of question, Aristotle seems to lay such em- 
phasis on the empirical factor as to give some justification 
to those who have always claimed him as the first exponent 
of a completely empirical theory of knowledge. 

" Now we have already seen that it is impossible to have 
demonstration except by already knowing the primary, im- 

1 Post. Anal, u. c. 19. 
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mediate, principles. Two difficulties may be raised with 
respect to the apprehension of these immediate principles : 
(1) as to whether it is the same in kind with demonstration 
or not, — that is, whether we have scientific knowledge 
(iTTioTijfjui]) in both cases or have in the one case iin- 
a-TTjfiTff in the other an apprehension of a dififerent kind; 
and, again, (2) as to whether the faculty [of apprehending 
the principles], not being innate, comes about in us, or, 
being innate and possessed from the first, is latent. 

''There is something absurd in supposing that we from 
the first possess these apprehensions; for it would follow 
from that, that while we actually possessed a knowledge 
more adequate than demonstration itself, we remained in 
ignorance of it. On the other hand, if we attain to such 
apprehension, not having had it from the outset, how is it 
possible that we can have and acquire knowledge except 
from some knowledge which precedes? For this, as has 
been already said in respect to demonstration, involves an 
impossibility. Obviously, then, it is neither the case that 
we possess these apprehensions, nor do they come about in 
us as wholly devoid of some kind of apprehension. Neces- 
sarily, then, we must possess some capacity (Bvvafii^), even 
though that be not of .such a kind as to transcend the others- 
in completeness and accuracy.^ Now such a capacity seems 
to be possessed by all animated beings; for they all have 
by nature a certain discriminative capacity which is called 
sense-perception. But in some living creatures possessing 
sense-perception there comes about a certain survival of the 
percepts ; in others this does not happen. When it does not 
happen — ^whether in respect to perception in general or to 
a certain set of perceptions — then in such cases no know- 
ledge is attained beyond the immediate act of sense-perceiv- 

^ By ' the others ' Aristotle means ciples and demonstration, 
the immediate apprehension of prin- 
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ing (e{a» rod aladopetrdai). In others, through their sense- 
perceptions there comes about a certain unity ^ in the soul. 
When many such sense - perceptions are given, a certain 
di£ference manifests itself in such a way that in some, from 
the survival of such percepts, there arises \0709, in others, 
not [The crux is just here.] From perception, then, arises 
memory, as we say, from repeated remembrance of the same 
thing, experience (ifiireipla). . . . From experience or from a 
whole universal that has settled in the soul, from the One 
which is beside the Many, the point of identity in all the par- 
ticulars, there arises the principle of art or science {i7ri<m]firj)y 
— ^art when it refers to the changeable, science when it refers 
to the tmchangeable. [I give up the attempt completely to 
understand this.] Thus, then, the acts of apprehending first 
principles do not exist in us completely determined and 
separate from all else, nor are they generated from other 
apprehensions, which themselves contain more insight than 
they do, but from sense-perception. For just as in a battle 
when a rout has occurred, first one makes a stand and then 
another until a certain order is re-established, so the soul 
has a faculty which enables it to undergo a somewhat similar 
experience. What has been said before, but not distinctly 
enough, must here be repeated For when one of the in- 
dividuals stands, then in the soul there comes about, first, a 
imiversal (for the act of sense-perception is directed to the 
individual, but sense-perception is of the universal : it is, for 
example, of man, not of the man Callias). Next, in these a 
stand is made until the indivisibles and the universals are 
reached, as for example, from animal of such-and-such a 
kind up to animal in general, and so on in like manner. 
Evidently, then, the ultimates must be made known to us 
by induction, for in this way perception implants the uni- 
versal. Now, in regard to the faculties of the understanding 

^ Reading My n. 
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by which we apprehend truth, some of these are always 
true ; in others, as opinion and reasoning, there may be 
falsehood. Science and reason (iTnar^firj and 2/01)9) are 
always true, and no kind of apprehension is more perfect 
than science except reason. Again, the principles from 
which demonstration proceeds are always the better known, 
and all scientific knowledge involves reference to a ground 
or reason. Hence it is evident that there cannot be scien- 
tific knowledge of first principles ; and since nothing is more 
true than scientific knowledge except reason, reason must be 
our mode of apprehending first principles ; and also because 
there cannot be scientific knowledge as the basis of scientific 
knowledge itself, since it is evident that the principle of 
demonstration is not itself demonstration. Since, then, over 
and above scientific knowledge, we have no other kind of 
apprehension which is unfailingly true save reason, reason 
is the principle of scientific knowledge." 

I imagine that as much consistency as can be brought 
into Aristotle's theory of knowledge will result, if we view 
it as we now are able to do, in relation to the general pos- 
itions of his system. Among these general positions there 
is one characteristic of the Aristotelian, and indeed of Greek 
philosophy in general, which has so entirely lost significance 
for us that we are apt to put it out of sight in interpreting 
special portions of Aristotle's work. 1 mean the doctrine 
of the eternity of the world of generation. By this eternity 
Aristotle meant, not merely that the generated, the change- 
able, is an ultimate and finally inexplicable component of 
the world of existence, but also, first, that the typical forms, 
which define as far as is possible the character of the 
world of generation, are eternal; and secondly, that the 
actual process whereby development or change within the 
world of generation comes about is always an efficient 
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causation on the part of a definite individual — the cause of 
change is always an individual in full activity, fully real 
Thus, for example, nothing could be farther from Aristotle's 
view of the world of generation than any thought of the 
gradual evolution of the human species from a lower animal 
type : the race of man is as eternal as the world of genera- 
tion; the development of any one man has always as its 
initiating circumstance some action on the part of an already 
fully developed human being. So in all other cases. It 
must therefore be carefully borne in mind that Aristotle's 
phrases ' coming to be ' and the like, whether in respect to 
nature or to the soul, are to be interpreted with reference to 
this permanence of the types of existence, of the causes of 
change, and of the series of changes they originate. 

Aristotle's view of development, then, is that it naturally 
proceeds from the highest to the lowest. He has no con- 
ception corresponding to the modem view of Evolution. 

The representation of the world of generation from this 
point of view naturally suggests the relation of the forms 
in which its characters are defined to the thinking power. 
Knowledge has for its correlate such fixed forms, and is 
perfect in so far as they are completely known and in so far 
as they are separated from the material contingent factor 
always associated with them in the world of generation. But 
the forms neither exist nor can be known except as realised 
in individuals ; each type of existence exhibits an indefinite 
number of individuals in respect to whom it has to be said, 
first, that each of them is contingent, relatively at least ; and 
secondly, that each of them passes through a series of changes 
forming the indispensable process towards its realisation of 
what is essential to it. Such process is longer or shorter, 
more or less varied, according to the rank of the existence in 
the scale of being : in man, for example, the process is the 
longest and most varied; not merely his physical but also 
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his intellectual and practical development involve changes 
more numerous, more difficult to apprehend, than in the 
case of any other existence. 

The intelligible forms are then always presented in a 
multiplicity of concrete individual cases with varying cir- 
cumstances attaching to them, and with a variable history 
of the changes of each individual. Our knowledge, then, of 
any one type of existence must contain (1) the apprehension 
of the form, the intelligible essence ; (2) the apprehension of 
the relations between that intelligible essence and what 
necessarily follows therefrom in the circumstances of each 
concrete individual ; and (3) the apprehension of the variable 
contingent incidents which accompany each individual, 
whether as it stands or throughout its development. 

From the point of view of the developing individual man, 
it is certainly not only possible but necessary to say that he 
only by degrees attains to a knowledge, an insight, into the 
intelligible essences of concrete things : for a human being is 
a part of nature, and can apprehend only in so far as his own 
capacities enable him, and must therefore in his apprehension 
be limited, on the one hand by those ontological conditions, 
the admixture of form and matter, of the intelligible and the 
contingent, and on the other hand by whatsoever conditions 
depend upon the structure of his own nature. Say for the 
moment that it is by means of the soul that man knows ; then 
his knowledge will be conditioned by the structure of the 
soul as weU as by the ontological conditions of existence as 
such — meaning by * existence ' the world of generation. 

Thus the individual man is not only compelled in his 
thinking to clothe the intelligible essence with material 
accompaniments ; but, by reason of the structure of his soul, 
he can only apprehend this intelligible essence with the help 
of the concrete imagery of imagination and sense-perception. 
Thus, even though we can trace the development of know- 
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ledge in man from eense to reason, laying stress on the 
confused relative character of the first data in mind, it is to 
be remembered that according to Aristotle there is no 
evolution of reason from sense. The whole scheme already 
pre-exists ; and what happens is but the gradual attainment, 
on the part of the contingent individual, to what is already 
predetermined for him in consequence of his form, or in- 
telligible essence, or nature. 

That Aristotle should regard the apprehension of the in- 
telligible forms as a process of thought, and thereby repeat 
in his own way the Platonic view, is not surprising. The 
difference in the long-run between the Platonic and the 
Aristotelian view does not concern this ultimate generality. 
What Aristotle objects to in the Platonic system is the want 
of mediation,— of complete, detailed, systematic working out. 
In the Platonic view the world of generation is just put 
alongside of the Ideas, and the general reference to the Ideas 
is taken to be sufficient explanation of the world of genera- 
tion. Aristotle, for his part, emphasising the eternity of the 
world of generation, desires to see worked out in detail the 
structure of that world, and declines therefore to regard 
it as a sufficient explanation to say that there the Ideas 
are manifested. 

At the same time he perhaps deviates from the Platonic 
conception in another point. The apprehension of the in- 
telligible essences is immediate, each stands by itself; 
mediation, synthesis, finds a place only in the derivative 
work of demonstration or reasoning from the first principles. 
Accordingly, from the point of view of the human spirit, one 
must say that, according to Aristotle, there is not possible 
one ultimate comprehensive insight or knowledge which will 
explain the whole: indeed, from any such position his 
strenuous adherence to the eternity of the world of genera- 
tion would have debarred him. That is to say, Aristotle 
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accepts difference as ultimate : there is not on his side any 
efifort to deduce the element of diflFerence. (This is at the 
basis of his criticism of Platonism.) Consequently there is 
left for Aristotle in the description of his ultimate cause 
only a series of negatives ; for the terms by which he ex- 
presses the action, the life, the mode of existence, of this 
ultimate cause, however positive they may appear, are 
negative in fact. It is simple, unmoved, unvarying energy, 
pure activity, single, not even through consciousness of itself 
having the element of plurality — all predicates, as one can 
readily see, which are but negations of the characters of the 
manifold world of generation. 

From this survey it would seem impossible to accept the 
interpretation of reason, particularly the active reason, as 
being the divine nature — an interpretation which was first 
introduced by Alexander of Aphrodisias. According to him, 
the passive intellect, the 1/01)9 <l)vacK6^, the material or natural 
intellect — in itself a mere potentiality — was brought into 
activity by the action upon it of the divine ; and the intellect 
developed into what he called the i/oO? imKTqro^ {irUellectus 
acquisitvs). Throughout the Middle Ages this interpret- 
ation is to be found in constant conflict with a fund- 
amentally distinct, rather Neo- Platonic, exposition which 
found its chief exponents among the Arab commentators on 
Aristotle, in Averroes especially. According to their view, 
the active intellect was a separate spiritual agency (of such 
agencies in their view there were many) which operated upon 
the minds of finite subjects, enabling their apprehensions to 
rise from the limited and sensible to the intelligible, or in- 
troducing into their minds the intelligible form. As Averroes 
expounded this, not only the active but also the material or 
passive intellect was regarded as a separate agency with 
which the minds of finite subjects were connected or related, 
and which was therefore one and the same for all minds. 
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CHAPTER VI 



FINAL CRITICISM 



With these few data we proceed, in conclusion, again to ask, 
What, more precisely, is the nature of the problem which we 
may suppose Aristotle to have before him ? I imagine that 
it would be an error to regard Aristotle as dealing in his 
discussion of the nature of vov<: with the possible meta- 
physical problem, how does the world come to have the 
form of intelligibility? The solution of that problem is 
taken for granted. 

There lies in the background of Aristotle's treatment the 
general representation of the whole universe as a system. 
In regard to the part which more immediately concerns us, 
the world of generation, the systematic character is fixed by 
the features (1) of its eternity, (2) of the eternal types of 
real being which are found therein, and (3) by the constant 
support of the whole sequence of changes in that world of 
generation through the eternal activity of the first mover. 
What is it in respect to such a system that constitutes 
intelligibility? It would be hard, I believe, to say what 
answer would be given to this by a modern thinker. The 
answer which is undoubtedly in the minds of both Plato and 
Aristotle, though perhaps requiring a supplement, is very 
definite. Constancy, regularity, uniformity, are for them 
intelligibility. Prom their point of view, the constant move- 
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ments of the heavenly bodies may more properly be said to 
be intelligible than to be the manifestations of intelligi- 
bility, as we perhaps might be inclined to express it. The 
intelligible is then the constant element in the manifold, the 
law in what changes ; and such laws, such constant elements, 
as we have seen, are taken by Aristotle on metaphysical 
grounds to be already established. 

It is true that openly in Plato, less explicitly in Aristotle, 
there is a supplement to this thought of constancy, or of 
universality. In Plato the supplement appears in a form 
familiar to us — the subordination of all the parts of the 
system to the Good. But we also know that from Plato it 
is impossible to extract any other determination of the Grood 
in this its metaphysical aspect than just this, that it is the 
symmetrical, harmonious, constant, universal. In Aristotle 
similarly there is doubtless raised the question of the way in 
which the ultimate cause is related to the system which it 
supports; and, as is natural, Aristotle applies to this ulti- 
mate the identification of the different meanings of cause 
which forms part of his whole treatment of that notion. 
The divine control of things may be compared, he says, to 
the command of a general over his troops or to the order 
among the troops themselves: the good is found in the 
universe both as a separate divine being and as the order 
of the imiverse.^ So the action of the divine sustaining 
cause may be regarded as proceeding from that cause; it 
may equally well be ^ regarded as a straining upwards 
from what is said to be acted on towards the first cause 
as a final end.^ In the ultimate analysis efficient and 
final cause pass into one. 

Nevertheless, just as little in Aristotle as in Plato are we 

able to discover anything which would enable us to connect 

the universal constant elements of the whole system of 

1 Ma. A 1076 a 14. s Ua. A 1072 b 8. 

Q 
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generation with any higher conception from which they 
should be, so to speak, dedaced. Indeed, in the case of 
Aristotle, the principle to which he adheres of the eter- 
nity of the whole system would be hard to reconcile with 
such deduction. Such being the metaphysical conception, 
Aristotle's special problem must be regarded as this: — In 
what way is it possible that in the case of man, one of 
the types of existence in the world of generation, there 
should be knowledge of the constant and universal elements 
and of their systematic interconnexion ? 

Such knowledge, as we have seen, he will allow to man 
only; and even in the case of man it is a kind of know- 
ledge different from that which he obtains by means of the 
faculties which he has in common with the other animals. 
The universal which he has to apprehend may be preceded 
in order of time by something in some respects resembling 
it, but insight into it as constituting the ground or reason, 
the final explanation, of the variable and transitory — ^that 
demands an activity different in kind from the lower 
faculties. Thus, for example, sense-perception undoubtedly 
in Aristotle's view gives us something resembling the uni- 
versal.^ In like manner the processes of retention and 
imagination may give added definiteness to this first uni- 
versal of sense, may give us apprehension of the individual 
with qualities; but we do not thereby reach the peculiar 
apprehension of the universal as the ground of, as that 
which determines, the properties of the individuals in which 
it is found. 

Aristotle, then, seems to demand a kind of mental action 
which is unique, which in its own nature therefore cannot 
be explained by assimilating it to, still less by deriving it 

^ This is very much what Lotze Lotee says about concepts in hia 
calls the primary universal, the uni- Logics B. L c. 1. 
versal of sense. Cf. generally what 
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from, the lower faculties of the soul. Yet, on the other 
hand, two things have to be borne in mind: (1) that this 
universal ground, cause, or principle is only a ground, cause, 
or principle, in reference to the varied individuals, the 
multiplicity of contingent fact ; the forms, as he says, do not 
exist j>er se^ they exist only in matter : and (2) that it is 
equally true in respect to knowledge in man that apprehen- 
sion of the form is possible only in and with the concrete 
representations of the material individuals. Thus in one 
way reason may be said to be dependent on the lower 
faculties, and therefore, as Aristotle puts it, reason is in the 
soul or connected with the soul,^ and on the other hand the 
peculiarity of its mode of exercise is such as to compel us 
to say that in its own nature it is quite unlike the lower 
faculties, and that it does not, like them, seem to be con- 
ditioned by or dependent on any state of the body. This 
difference may be illustrated by the consideration that in the 
exercise of sense-perception there is discrimination, and that 
this discrimination involves something which we must call a 
unity. In sense-perception and imagination such central func- 
tion is discharged by, and its discharge is dependent on, the 
central organ. In the case of intellectual action the chief 
fact is not so much discrimination. In it there is not even 
the need of unification which is exhibited in judgments ; the 
peculiarity of the apprehension is that it is the apprehension 
of an indivisible ultimate term.^ There is no distinction of 
true and false. Such absolute unity, such appropriation of 
the indivisible, argues, Aristotle seems to say, a total inde- 
pendence of bodily conditions. Moreover, these indivisibles, 
the ultimate terms, the pure essences, form themselves in 
thought a series or whole, which Aristotle says has unity 
like that of the series of numbers — a unity which is wholly 
independent of space or time, an interconnected, systematic 

^ [But Bee above, p. 219, note 1.] ^ De An. iii. 407 a 8. 
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whole, as we should say. This exercise of thought, unique in 
its own way, is dependent for its occurrence, though not fox 
its nature, on the conditions of the life of the souL Once 
it has been realised, or actualised, in man, then it is indeed 
unnecessary that it should be always in exercise : the man 
possesses reason and may be said to have it potentially — not 
merely in the way in which we say an intelligent being has 
intelligence potentially, but in the sense in which we say 
that a man who has acquired knowledge which is not at 
present before his mind has that knowledge potentially.^ 
When intellcict has been called into exercise, when it has 
been realised, then, and indeed in and through this realisa- 
tion, intellect becomes capable of knowing itsell^ Appre- 
hension of these intelligible forms is at the same time the 
knowledge of them as apprehended or grasped by thought. 

Near the end of the Mhies Aristotle suddenly turns to the 
contemplation of the highest form of wellbeing or happiness 
(euSoifiovla). The general definition ' from which he starts 
in the Mhica — ^that wellbeing is the conscious life {ivepyeia) 
in which is realised the characteristic excellence (oUeia aperrl) 
of man — is followed by a detailed treatment of the practical 
life and the so-called moral excellences or virtues (rf0i,KaX 
aperaC). A rather detached isolated treatment is given of the 
intellectual excellences {SuLvoTjTifcai aperaC) in the sixth book, 
but on the whole the bulk of the treatment is devoted to the 
consideration of the realisation of the good in human conduct 
Now suddenly, in the tenth book,^ the problem is resumed 
from a more abstract point of view. Beferring to the general 
definition, Aristotle proceeds to point out that, if that defini- 



^ Potential intellect (yovs rafhi- ^ De An. iii. 429 b 5. 

ruc^f) is not to be identified with the ' Nic, Eth, 1 1098 a 16. 

sum of the lower powers, as it is by ^ Nie. Eth. x. c. 7. 
Zeller and Trendelenburg. 
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tion hold good, then the absolutely highest happiness and 
welfare of man must lie in the realisation of what is highest 
and best in him. What, then, is this highest and best in 
him ? It is vov^, reason, pure contemplative intellect — the 
divine in man, or that in him which is most like the divine. 
The realisation of it, the contemplative life, has all the ad- 
vantages in which the practical life is in large part deficient. 
It is independent of circumstances. It is essentially repose- 
ful. No regrets can ever accompany it. It is occupation 
with the best and highest objects. Moreover, in a very 
special way, it must be said to be the life in which man 
realises himself. For surely that which is best and noblest 
in him, however small it may be in bulk, is to be called most 
truly the man himself. The practical life in its best mode 
of realisation must be regarded as only a preparation for the 
supreme happiness of the contemplative life. In that life, 
if man is not immortal, he is at all events most like the 
divine and immortal. 

In this account two things deserve attention : (1) the sharp 
contrast in which the contemplative life is placed to the 
life of temporal effort, of practice; they are so disjoined 
that real union of them is hard or impossible: (2) the 
emphasis laid upon the contemplative life as the realisation 
of what is highest in man. From this emphasis the natural 
conclusion ought to be that in the Aristotelian conception of 
man, taken as a whole, there are united both reason and 
those lower faculties or powers which are occupied, we might 
almost say, both with the details of practical life and with 
the processes of discursive thinking. 

In some way, then, Aristotle desires to regard vov^ or 
reason as forming part of the concrete whole of human life, 
and from this point of view we may again resume his theory 
of reason. We should not perhaps be in error in applying to 
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that theoiy the dominating conoeption of purpose or end. 
The existence of that type of concrete reality, man, is deter- 
mined by reference to his end, and that end is incompletely 
represented without the inclusion of that all-important factor 
pov^ or reason in man. Such vov^ or reason is in some way 
in man even though, as we have seen, it is not to be regarded 
as part of or as dependent on the souL In so far as concerns 
logical dependence, reason is separable from the souL 

Is it equally separable from man? Aristotle, in the 
distinction which he draws between the active and passive 
reason, undoubtedly uses expressions which would imply that 
the intellect in its actual exercise has an existence indepen- 
dent of man. But is it necessary to interpret this literally ? 
Independent of man intellect certainly is on the Aristotelian 
principles, for it is undoubtedly independent of this or 
that man. But man generically is eternal, part of the 
scheme of things — ^it may be a subordinate and determinate 
part, with its own end or purpose — but still forming an 
integral part of that scheme ; and one might say (though I 
would acknowledge that one might appeal in vain to Aristotle 
for definite authority for the statement) that knowledge as 
being the actualisation of what is a component part of man 
as a member of the whole is in like manner to be regarded 
as eternal. Aristotle, we must bear in mind, shares with 
Plato the confusion between the notion of truth and that of 
concrete existence. 

The eternity or, as we should better express it, the time- 
lessness of Truth is what I think serves as the correlate in 
his view to the continuous perfect energy of reason when 
represented as existing separately. The determination of 
things, their natures, their intelligible essences, must on his 
principles be regarded as so far incomplete, in the state of 
potential being rather than actuality, in so far as they are 
not actually apprehended by reason. The fulness of being 
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of these intelligible forms, and the actual existence or reality 
of reason, are one and the same thing. It is true, and 
Aristotle admits it, that such reason is not continuously 
realised in the individual subject; but Aristotle will not 
admit on this account that actual knowledge is even chrono- 
logically posterior on the whole — ^that is, with reference to 
man generally : to do so would be to contradict all that is 
involved in his conception of the system of things as an 
eternal organism, a graduated interdependent scheme of 
existence. If, then, we speak of reason as being potential, 
our reference is to the temporal conditions under which the 
necessary contact between man and the objects of his know- 
ledge comes about. '' Eeason is potentially its objects, but 
actually none of them unless in actual operation." ^ Prior 
to the exercise of thinking, it may, as Aristotle says, be 
compared to a writing tablet ^ on which nothing is yet 
written; and we should be compelled to add that the 
writing is not a process exercised upon it ai eostra, but 
resembles the calling forth into energy, or supply on 
appropriate occasion, of what is already there potentially. 
So far I think we can go. 

There remain — apart, indeed, from the fundamental per- 
plexity that Aristotle in no way enables us to understand 
the part played by the necessary preparations for the exercise 
of reason ; they are simply stated as fact, — there remain two 
further metaphysical difficulties. 

First, what relation does Aristotle represent vov^ in man 
as having to the divine vov^; which is represented as by its 
continuous unmoved activity supporting the whole scheme 
of things ? To that question I am convinced no answer can 
be extracted from Aristotle himself. The conception of the 
divine reason is framed by the help of general notions too 
abstract to bridge over the interval between the divine and 

1 De An. iii. 429 b 80. ^ De An, lii. 430 a 1. 
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the human. Aristotle bases his theology on the physical 
proposition (we might call it) that there must be a first 
cause of movement, and then proceeds to apply general 
notions to determine the nature of this first cause of move- 
ment. It is by a series of what we might call negations 
that he passes to what looks like a positive result, namely, 
that the nature of the divine first cause is the pure energy 
of thinking which has for its object itself, the perfectly and 
purely intelligible. 

The second difSculty, which is indeed a form of the first, 
concerns the relation between the intelligible and vov9 or 
intelligence, and that in more than one way. What is the 
intelligible for the divine intellect? Aristotle tells us it 
must be pure, unmixed. It can therefore be only intelligence 
itself. In what way, then, does the divine reason contain, 
embrace, or be in any kind of positive relation to, that 
intelligible which is assumed to have a place in the world 
of generation? For the intelligibles there are not really 
separable from matter, and cannot be apprehended except in 
the concrete things. Just as the unmoved mover is really 
and logically, whatever Aristotle may say, in no conceivable 
connexion with the chain of subordinate movement, so we 
are bound to say that the Aristotelian divinity — ^the divine 
mover — is put beyond all conceivable connexion with the 
world of the concrete; and one can hardly regard as a 
sufficient explanation the reference to the striving of all 
things towards the divine. From this striving it must also 
remain impossible to derive their characteristic natures. 
Thus it seems impossible to reconcile the unity and absolute- 
ness of the divine mind with the multiplicity and relative- 
ness of even the intelligible essences of the world of 
generation. The two worlds still, as in Plato, fall apart 
without the possibility of rational connexion. 

The difficulty is equally pressing on the side of the human 
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reason. For there also, by its nature, reason is wholly 
severed from the lower faculties, which nevertheless have a 
constraining and limiting influence on it. We should also, 
I think, be inclined to doubt whether there is not a confusion 
involved in that identification, which is needed, of the form 
apprehended by reason with the act of reason itself. We 
might allow, indeed, that knowledge being a fact, a process 
in the world of fact, its completion involves this representa- 
tion of the object for the thinking mind. But we should 
hesitate to regard that representation of the object as con- 
stituting the actuality, the fulness of real being of the thing 
apprehended or represented. 

It is worth while to note very briefly what have been 
some of the main ways of understanding or interpreting 
this intricate doctrine of the active reason (yov^ irotfjriKo^). 
Perhaps there is no one of these interpretations — however 
widely we may think they depart on the whole from the 
Aristotelian doctrine — which does not retain some part of 
the confused material which comes together in Aristotle's 
statement of it. There is confusion both as regards the 
facts and the terms used. 

Aristotle describes the reason in its active form as 
making all things, and seems at times to imply that what 
operates on the passive intellect (1/01)9 iraJBr^riKo^^ irUdledus 
passibUis) is reason as an agent. It was natural that among 
his immediate successors the active reason {vov<$ irotf)TiK6^, 
irUeUectvs agens) should be identified with God; and 
Eudemus, one of his immediate successors, — his contem- 
porary indeed, — identifies them. The tendency, however, 
in the Aristotelian Per^)atetic school was steadily towards 
a rejection of the absolute distinction between reason and 
the lower faculties. This tendency fell in with the funda- 
mental views of the Stoic school, whose main effort was 
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to interpret the supposed differences of kind as differences 
of degree, wad who therefore found it easy to transfer to 
their own doctrine with the requisite changes the appar- 
ently Aristotelian view of reason. Season, according to 
them, was the controlling, directing, sustaining force spread 
throughout the whole universe, a force combining the two 
features of being natural and being rational. This force 
was spread in varying degrees of intensity through the 
various types of existence. Its highest form is repre- 
sented by reason in man, the controlling, directing part 
of the soul, and of this the lower functions of the soul 
were but degraded or enfeebled forms. Others, again, of 
the Peripatetics wholly rejected the notion of a supreme 
reason; and the Peripatetic metaphysical doctrine may 
be said to have been worked out to its naturalistic con- 
clusions in the work of Strato of Lampsacus, who flour- 
ished about 270 b.c. 

Among the most important interpretations as regards 
the history of the subject is that of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, the great commentator on Aristotle.^ Alexander 
proposes at once to identify reason with the lower faculties 
of the soul, — that is to say, to regard it as their highest 
development, and at the same time to preserve the separate 
existence of reason by introducing a more vital distinction 
between active and passive reason than Aristotle had done. 
According to him, reason in man presents itself in two 
forms: (1) that in which the abstract essences of things 
are, so to speak, abstracted from their matter — a process 
which he regards as not different in kind from the functions 
of the discursive reason. In this aspect he calls Eeason 
material (vov<; v\ik6^ or intellecttbs materialis). When 
such abstractions have been sufficiently accumulated, there 
is formed in man (2) that higher type of intellect which 

^ Head of the Peripatetic school about 200 a.d. 
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works, so to speak, with and among abstractions. Alexander 
called this the Acquired Beason (1/01)9 eVt/vin^ro? or intellectus 
acquisitvs). But Alexander thought it necessaiy to call in 
a ground of explanation for that illumination of the soul 
of man which it obtains by disengaging the abstract essences 
and dealing with them. This power operating ai extra, 
bringing reason in man into living relation to the intellig- 
ible in thipgs, he called Gk)d, and identified God with the 
Active Beason (vov^ iroi'qriKosi)* 

A different view was worked out by Averroes (Ibn 
Boschd),^ the Arab commentator on Aristotle. Averroes 
uses the accepted Aristotelian distinction between active 
and passive intellect, naming the contrasts by the terms 
which had been introduced by Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
But he seems also to be inclined to add to what is implied 
in that contrast a further type of intellect which in some 
way he distinguishes from the intellectus materialis. There 
is a form of intellect lower than that — such as is exemplified 
in the processes of discrimination and comparison. Even 
animals are capable of this. In man it is more developed. 
The characteristic mark of this lowest form of intellect is 
its restriction to individual <f>avTdarfiaTa or ideas (pres- 
entations). The function of the whole process is to pre- 
pare a suflicient quantity of ideas for the work of the 
two higher types of intellect — intellectus materialis and 
intellectus agens. 

Now with regard to both these higher forms, the char- 
acteristic turn of Averroes' doctrine is the denial that they 
form any part of the individual soul. Not only the 
irvteUecttis agens is held to be separate, and therefore im- 



1 Bom at Cordova, 1126 ; died in Thomas Aquinas calls him the cor- 

Morocco, 1198. Averroes does tho- rupter rather than the interpreter 

rough justice to Aristotle's doctrine of Aristotle, 
of the eternity of the world, though 
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personal : tliis had been held by other& But the inteUedus 
materialii is regarded as separate from the individnal sonL 
It is therefore one and the same for all individual souls. 
Its function is to receive, and, so to speak, to hold in 
potentiality the intelligible forms, apprehension of which 
is prepared by the collection of ideas {<f>avTdo'fiaTa), real 
apprehension of which is always due to the vitalising, 
realising, of the potential intellect by active intellect 
This active intellect is in like manner eternal, single, 
separate. It is identified, indeed, by Averroes with one 
of those intelligences the hierarchy of which takes the 
place in the Arab philosophy — probably under Neo- 
Platonic influences — of Aristotle's saner conception of the 
series of heavenly bodies interposed between the prime 
mover and the world of generation. The function of both 
intellects is defined by reference to the universal; and, 
indeed, it is as dealing with the universal that both in- 
tellects are held by Averroes to be incorporeal and non- 
individual These intelligible essences, the abstract forms 
of things, the universals for all knowledge, are not depend- 
ent on this or that thinker or soul. Shall we say, then, 
that, as the receptive intellect is eternal and impersonal 
and all individuals share in it, they share in it always 
and alike? No, Averroes answers, the condition for such 
participation is preparation. Through the lower faculty 
of intellect whose operation is restricted to ^avrda-fi/nay 
each shares in accordance with his preparation, and also in 
accordance with the temporal condition of his (paprdafiara, 
his ideas. 

And now Averroes proceeds to take two further steps, 
neither of which can be said to be absolutely un- Aristotelian, 
but both of which may fairly be called exaggerations of 
Aristotelian doctrine. 

(1) By participation in active intellect the individual 
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acquires what we may call a certain formed power of retain- 
ing and dealing with abstractions. This is what Averroes, 
following Alexander, called the intelledtis adeptus. In more 
familiar terms, it is the share which each individual has of 
knowledge, what he possesses of knowledge, and according 
to the principle of the doctrine this also is to be regarded as 
in a way impersonal and universal. It is so, because truth, 
knowledge, science, does not depend upon the individual 
thinker, and its eternity is rightly to be regarded as actually 
maintained by the eternity of the human race. " It is a 
necessity," says Averroes, " that there must always be some 
philosopher." ^ 

(2) The second step is based on reference to a function 
which is assigned to intellect, and which is not, in terms at 
least, identical with the realisation of the intelligible forms 
of material things: it is the apprehension of what is not 
material, that is, according to the crude representation in 
the Arabian philosophy, of the superior intelligences up to 
the divine. Of such apprehension reason is capable. We 
make our way towards it by abstract thinking, and the 
highest reach of that thinking is what in modem language 
we should call possession of absolute knowledge — an identi- 
fication with the absolute intelligence so complete that the 
whole becomes intelligible. Such a state Averroes called 
unio. Obviously it is the same conception that is described 
in the Neo-Platonic doctrine as imification, absorption into 
the absolute. It is the same result that in many other less 
definitely philosophical doctrines is supposed to be attained 
by less honourable methods than abstract thinking.^ 

In this second extension of the Aristotelian doctrine we 
come across a rather curious deduction from Aristotle's views 
which has also had a notable history in speculation. The 

^ Averroes, De anim, heat, 354. 

^ E.g,, the hypnotic state of the dancing dervishes. 
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intelligences are conceived as forming a hierarchy or graded 
scale ; each has, so to speak, its end or the completion of its 
being in the apprehension of what is above itself. Each in 
like manner is to be conceived of as not having what 
specially characterises the mode of intelligence of what is 
lower than itself. Thus the divine intelligence, strictly 
speaking, has no other than absolute thoughts : its object is 
itself. In it there is no distinction of universal and indi- 
vidual : all is one. So, if we regard, as Averroes does, the 
active intellect as being in its nature divine, we are bound to 
say that the divine does not know more than the general or 
abstract It does not know the concrete or individual — 
a theoretical position which can be immediately translated 
and was translated into the very important practical doctrine' 
that God's providence extends only to the general laws of 
things, not to the particular eventa^ 

All these interpretations, I think, only combine to show 
that in the doctrine of Beason as it is left by Aristotle we 
have perhaps the most instructive instance of the difficulties 
into which he is forced by the fundamental dualism of his 
doctrine. However much Aristotle may object to the Pla- 
tonic statement of the two worlds, he retains the feature 
which is of fundamental importance in that doctrine. He 
recognises a diflference of kind. The perplexity in which 
this involves him appears at every one of the critical points 
in the exposition of his doctrine. 

Do we turn to the doctrine of movement, we are there 
confronted with the baffling conception of a mover himself 
unmoved, and of an influence wholly physical in character 
exercised upon a physical world, which influence neverthe- 

^ The speculation is just touched its apotheosis in Malebranche. 
on by Plato {Parm, 134) ; it reaches 
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less is not itself physical and does not come from a physical 
agent. 

Do we turn to his theory of knowledge, we are presented 
there with an instructive survey of the processes through 
which bit by bit separate conceptions are made more precise, 
retained, compared, and made into material for thinking. 
But the final step, apprehension of the universal itself— that 
is assigned to a process (we may call it intuition) distinct in 
kind from all others, so distinct that even the analogy with 
sense-perception does not enable us to form any true con- 
ception of its nature. It is to grasp indivisibles which 
nevertheless are invariably compounds. It is not to have 
the nature of judgment while nevertheless what is rep- 
resented is always of the nature of a combination or 
separation of the parts of a whole. 

Do we ask how knowledge is actually attained by the 
individual, there are the various faculties, powers, or grades 
of the soul laid out, each dependent on the conditions of 
concrete corporeal existence, and then there is added the 
supreme faculty of Beason, distinct in kind from all the rest, 
not dependent on corporeal conditions, and to be connected 
in no intelligible way with that which is otherwise called 
the preparation for its exercise. 

Do we turn to what may be called Aristotle's theology, 
then there also, emerging unexpectedly as the result of an 
argument in which the first steps are the concrete changes of 
the world of generation, there comes a pure immaterial un- 
changing agent the nature of which is indeed called Eeason, 
but which we find no means of identif jdng with or assimi- 
lating to reason as it is described in man. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE STOICS 

It is characteristic of the Peripatetic work that it tends 
steadily to reduce the extreme oppositions which appear in 
Aristotle's own statement ; and in this respect it must be 
said that the Peripatetic school was worked on lines practi- 
cally identical with those of the Stoic philosophy. It is 
evident from the rather scanty relics we possess of the 
immediate followers of Aristotle that they recognised some 
at least of the fundamental difficulties of his system ; and 
we can trace among them, as perhaps the most important 
tendency, a movement in the same direction as that which 
we find in the Stoic system.^ One might allow that with 

^ Strato of Lampsacus, called Physi- posed to any dualism. Nature and 

CUB, was a leader of the Peripatetic soul and reason are all like in kind, 

school, and therefore officially as it Also no explanation of nature is to be 

were an exponent of its doctrines, given by calling in the operation of 

but in him we find a departure so what is supernatural. The divine 

wide from the fundamental principles constitutes for Strato no explanation, 

of Aristotle as to imply their radical Positively he insists that nature is in 

transformation. Negatively he is op- itself (the cause of ^ all its character- 

R 
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Aristotle Greek philosophy in its purest form finds its 
culmination; one might give as much influence as they 
deserve to the general social and political changes which 
certainly tended to afifect the whole temper and method of 
Greek thinking after Aristotle ; one might even allow a 
certain measure of truth to the proposition that in these 
post- Aristotelian philosophies there is a prevailing tendency 
towards the practical, a tendency which is perhaps expressed 
more accurately as that of emphasising the subjective ele- 
ment; but there must not be forgotten the continuous 
tradition which, as regards material, problems, and method, 
connects these later schools — ^the Stoic in particular — with 
the Platonic- Aristotelian philosophy. The Stoic philosophy 
IB altogether misapprehended if we take as its complete 
exponents those later representatives of it, the Stoics of 
the Boman Empire, of whom it must be said that in their 
hands philosophy has become altogether a way of life or 
practical discipline. 

The early Stoics can only be understood by connecting 
their work in the most intimate fashion with the Aristo- 
telian. Briefly, they endeavour with the help of the 
abondant material and excellent instruments provided by 
Aristotle to work over the problems of philosophy from a 
point of view which may fairly be named Monist. Their 
constant effort is to overcome the dualism that is inherent 
in the Platonic- Aristotelian philosophy. 

In physics and in logic the Stoics were influenced by 
Heraclitus as well as by Aristotle. The Stoic ethics beyond 
all question connects with the earlier teaching of the Cynic 
school ; and indeed we know that historically Zeno, the first 

ifitics, and this nature again he identi- soul are movements. Sensation and 

fies with the physical properties of reason are the same in kind. They 

things; pre-eminently with the funda- are only the different ways in which 

mental elementary opposites, the warm one fundamental energy expresses it- 

and the cold. All the processes of the self. See R.P. 440-442. 
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of the Stoics, was educated in the Cynic school;^ and he 
is said to have written a treatise, the B^pvhlic^ which the 
Stoics later found great difficulty in accommodating to their 
principles. For what the Stoic ethics did was to give an 
objective complement to the rather one-sided and subjective 
individualism of the Cynic doctrine. Further, the Stoics, 
since they were bound to recognise no differences of kind 
in knowledge and to place sense-perception on the level of 
reason, were inclined towards the empirical side in their 
theory of knowledge. (This statement will be qualified sub- 
sequently.) It was not unnatural, therefore, that they should 
have borrowed largely from Antisthenes, and should have 
accepted much that was characteristic of his exaggeratedly 
nominalistic position. 

The Stoic school taken as a whole has a long history. 
For nearly five centuries it held. its place as wellnigh the 
dominating system of human thinking. In this long history 
it is convenient to recognise a division into three tolerably 
well-marked periods : — 

I. The period of the early Stoic school, in which the 
principles were formulated and a definite body of doctrine 
put together. 

XL The period of the middle Stoic school, essentially a 
period of compromise, the attempt being made to accom-^ 
modate the Stoic doctrine to the Peripatetic or Platonic. 

III. Finally, the period of the later Stoic school, where 
Stoicism has for the most part only a practical significance. 

The representative names of the early Stoic school are 
Zeno,* Cleanthes,* and Chrysippus.* These in succession 

^ Zeno was a pupil of Crates. See ^ A native of Assos in the Troad ; 

Diog. Laert. vii. 2. (R.F. 477.) bom 831, died 232 B.O. 

^ Diog. Laert. viL 4. ° A native of Soli in Cilioia (or 

' A native of Citium, in Cyprus ; perhaps of Tarsus) ; bom 280, died 

bom 336, died 264 B.c. 206 B.O. 
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(from about 300 to 206 ac.) presided over the school 
which was called the Stoa, from the painted colonnade (aroa 
iroiKiXii) where it met. There is perhaps a little uncer- 
tainty as to the share each took in laying the foundations 
of the doctrine. There is little doubt, however, that to 
Chrysippus must be assigned the credit of working out the 
main ideas which determine the Stoic doctrine into a sys- 
tematic shape. 

The Stoic school, it must be borne in mind, was con- 
fronted throughout its whole career with rival schools, 
and subjected to continual criticism, not only from the 
Peripatetics, but also from the new schools, — ^from the 
Epicureans,^ and from the Sceptics,^ who fade away later 
into the Platonic school, the Academy. The Stoic doctrines 
must be conceived of as undergoing continual testing from 
the criticism of these outside schools. In particular, the 
fundamental positions in the Stoic theory of knowledge 
were topics of discussion among the Academic thinkers, 
and in all probability we must assign to the severe hostile 

^ The chief names among the Epi- that given by Lucretius, who lived 

cureans are Epicurus, 341 - 270 ; 95-51 b.c. 

Phsedrus, c. 125 ; Philodemus, a * The leaders of the Sceptics (in- 
contemporary of Cicero. Philo- eluding those who were called the 
demus was the only Epicurean who Academics as belonging to the 
tried to work out in detail a treat- Platonic school) were Pyrrho, 375- 
ment of reasoning — a logic. Had 275 ; Simon, 325 - 235 (full of acri- 
this been preserved we should have monious discussion) ; Arcesilaus, 315- 
been in possession of an ancient 240 (an Academician) ; Cameades, 
treatise on empirical logic. His 219-129 (by far the acutest mind in 
treatise ircpi ^tuvopAwv koX cnifi^i^tnv antiquity — a regular Hume) ; Cleito- 
(ed. by Gk)mperz in Herhula/nUehe machus, 175-110; Philo of Larissa, 
Studien^ Erstes Heft ; see W. Scott's c. 150 ; Antiochus of Ascalon, 125-65 ; 
Fragmenta Jfferadanensia) seems to JBnesidemus, middle of first century 
have been an attempt to lay down B.c. ; Agrippa, first century a.d. ; 
the rules by which from isolated Seztus Empiricus, third century a.d. 
individual expressions we can argue (He sums up all the sceptical argu- 
te objective fact — a view of the pur- ments, and is full of material about 
pose of logic which is practically the the Stoics. The only other real au- 
same as J. S. Mill's. The greatest thority for Stoic doctrine is Stobseus.) 
exposition of Epicurean doctrine is 
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criticisms of Carneades the character of compromise which 
is noticeable in the writers of the middle Stoic school.^ 
The criticisms of the Epicureans were of least importance. 
The latest Stoic school,^ that which is relatively most 
familiar to us, is, as I said, prevailingly practical in char- 
acter. The Stoic ethics had found a new home and indeed 
even more congenial soil in the Boman world than in the 
Greek. No philosophy proved itself so consonant to the 
Homan temper and genius as the Stoic; i^nd it is to this 
connexion with Eoman life that we must trace the con- 
tinuance of the influence of Stoic conceptions — especially 
of those which became embodied in the Eoman system of 
jurisprudence. 

Turning back now to the philosophy of the early Stoic 
school, I note first, as regards external form, that philosophy 
was regarded by the Stoics as falling into logic, physics, 
ethics.' On the precise relations of these three to one 
another not even the early Stoics were in agreement. 
Generally speaking, the Stoics, who had a strong sense 
of unity, maintain steadfastly the interdependence of the 
three;* but they varied to some extent in their view as 
to their several worth, and the order in which they should 
appear in a connected exposition. On the whole, there are 
good general grounds for selecting as the fundamental 
doctrine that which the Stoics called to ^vo-lkov, for under 
that title is included not merely such treatment as they 
gave of the detailed phenomena of nature, but the under- 
Ijring doctrine of general principles. Physics in their view 
includes both physics and metaphysics. It is a statement 

^ Mainly Pansetius, c 180-110, and ' See, «.^., Sezt. Emp. Math, 

Posidonius, e, 130-46 B.o. vii. 17. 

^ Seneca, 3-65 a.d. ; Epictetus, < Sezt. Emp. ifo^A. vii. 19. (R.P. 

c. 40-100 A.D. ; luAurcus Aurelius, 482 b.) 
121-180 A.D. 
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of the principles and elements of existenee. The only 
ground for giving priority to what they called to XoytKov 
would be that the development of the theory of know- 
ledge (for with the Stoics logic includes the whole theory 
of knowledge) led to a problem — the problem whether 
knowledge is possible at all — which, were it answered as 
the Sceptics desired, would have removed the ground from 
all the general philosophy.^ 

The second place in systematic exposition should be given 
to the Stoic logic, and there the fundamental problem we 
shall find is that regarding the criterion of truth. Ethics 
occupies the third place. There is no doubt of its de- 
pendence. 

The three branches might again with advantage be sub- 
divided :-^hy8ics into physics in the narrower sense, and 
theology ^ogic into dialectic or logic in the narrower sense, 
and rhetoric (for the Stoics insisted on the intimate con- 
nexion of thought with expression)^nd ethics into ethics 
proper and politics.* 

* For a ducuBsion of the order of mx^dvQris %^ fi4pri ^<ri ' Sta\cicrcKor, 

the three parts of philosophy, see jitrropiKSy, iiBiK6vf iro\iTiK6v, iftwriKiv, 

Zeller's Stoiet, EpiewecmSt amd Seep- 0€o\oyiK6v. (Pearson, Fr. of die- 

tict, 67 ff. wntJies, 1.)' 

2 Cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 41. 6 8c 
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CHAPTER II 

PHYSICS 

The general philosophy of the Stoics no doubt presents a 
character which has frequently caused it to be regarded as 
a kind of eclectic reproduction of the pre-Platonic Greek 
systems. Beyond a doubt they largely drew on Heraclitus. 
They tend to regard the cosmos as one, as continuously de- 
veloping, as being in its fundamental nature fire, and as 
developing in the fashion of transformation. There is to be 
found in the Stoics also much that recalls Anaximenes and 
Diogenes of Apollonia, in both of whom fundamental import- 
ance was ascribed to air. In the Stoic theory of the consti- 
tution of matter, in their theory of mixture (Kpaa-t^X there 
are unmistakable evidences of Anaxagoras. But it would be 
historically an error to regard the Stoic work as .essentially 
a revival of these earlier views. The real substral^m of the 
Stoic system is in the Aristotelian system. Thwe is no 
violent breach between Aristotle and the Stoics, nor did the 
early Stoics at all events subordinate theoretic speculation 
to practical ethical interests. That may be said, indeed, 
with truth of the Boman Stoics, for whom speculative phil- 
osophy had value only as providing weapons of defence 
i^ainst attacks on their ethical doctrines. But the original 
Stoic system has all the marks of a comprehensive specula- 
tive view. It was an attempt to work over the Aristotelian 
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philosophy from the point of view of unity, of system. Its 
general lines are all determined by those of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. It starts from a general picture of reality, 
which sums up the broad results of Aristotle's philosophy : 
Stoicism is a truly Greek system. 
In Aristotle two fundamental doctrines stand out. The 

I , first is the eternity and unity of the whole system of exist- 
ence. For the world of generation, while itself eternal, 
exists as part of that laiger whole which is made up of the 
great divine first cause, the intermediate realities, and the 

^ world of change itselfl The other fundamental doctrine is 
that the world of generation at all events is explicable 
through and by means of the correlative notions, form and 
matter. What exists has, and has eternally, its definite 
form or character: eternally — ^for if it has not individual 
eternity, it is eternal in type. Indeed it was hard even 
for Aristotle not to extend the scope of this comprehensive 
relation — fdrm and matter — to the whole of his system 
beyond the world of generation; and to define, therefore, 
as what one may call the extremes, pure absolute form or 
activity and wholly indeterminate matter or passivity. The 
first considerable step in the Stoic development is made by 
this very extension, which was impossible for Aristotle on 
account of his total separation of the world of generation 
from the divine. The Stoics extended the correlation of form 
and matter to the whole. To the universe as a whole, and 
to every part of it, the distinction is made applicable. It is 
not a distinction of two elements, but rather of two prin- 
ciples, two aspects of one and the same thing. Form and 
matter are inseparable. The Stoics do not adopt in so many 
words Aristotle's equivalents for form and matter — ivip^eta 
and Svvafii^. They prefer the antithesis between active and 
passive, which gave them the means of expressing in a 
single comprehensive formula the unique and universal mark 
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of all that exists. The existent is that which is capable of 
being acted upon and of acting.^ 

Neither acting nor being acted upon exists separately. 
Everything presents both aspects, although from the point 
of view of knowledge it may be said that the important 
determining aspect is that of acting. It is the form which 
gives definiteness to what in abstraction is wholly indeter- 
minate. The form at the same time is that which gives 
the existing thing its unity .^ 

Thus the Stoics start with a quite definite view of real 
existence — one might even call it a definition of reality. 
That view or definition may be given in two forms: — 

(1) In more concrete expression, the view is that the 
real is corporeal : nothing is real that is not extended and 
resistant 

(2) In more abstract expression, the view is that the 
essence of existence is the power of acting and the capacity 
of being acted upon. 

The two statements are identical in purport. For the 
Stoics insisted that nowhere is there action or passion save 
in the corporeal. 

Accordingly they faced without hesitation the question 
with which in the Sophist Plato endeavours to show that the 
extreme materialist position is untenable, and after which 

^ Diog. Laert. vii. 134. Ioku 8* is it that Plato means ? Perhaps the 

abTols apx^s thcu r&v Ji\(ap 8i;o, rh doctrine referred to was some modifi- 

woiovy KoX rh irdtrxov * rh fi^y oiy cation of Antisthenes's : his philo- 

vdffxov cTvox rijy Awoiov oinrlay, rijv sophy, we know, had some influence 

tXiiv, rh 8i TToiovv rhv 4v aitrp Koyov^ on the Stoics ; for instance, the 

rhv 0t6p • rovroy yh.p &f8ioK tpra Stoics in agreement with Antisthenes 

hih irdirris ahrfis ^tifiiovpytiv cKcurra. are strongly nominalist. If, then, 

(R.P. 493. Pearson, Fr, ofZeno, 36.) Antisthenes is under criticism in the 

It is interesting to note that this is Sophist, is it possible that he had 

the reproduction of a definition which advanced to this more refined view ? 

appears in the Sophist (247 d). There Or was Plato making a present of it 

it is hinted that the materialists, if to him ? 
the question were pressed, would oflfer ^ Cf. Aristotle's view. 
just this definition of matter. Who 
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he proceeds to pat forward the amended definition of the 
real, as that which acts and is acted upon.^ The Stoics will 
not allow that the soul is not corporeal, that virtues and 
vices are not corporeal : they are corporeal, just because they 
are real.* They are states or habits of the soul; and the 
soul has no existence except as a substance in space, and in 
real relations of action and passion with the other contents 
of space.' From the more abstract definition there may be 
at once derived the important general featur«^ which char- 
acterised the Stoic physics : the real is that ^ts and 
is acted on. There is thus always in tb ^ofold 
aspect — ^the active and the passive. It i '^f 
expressing the antithesis which Aristotl 
terms form and matter. Everywhere i. ^ 
there is to be found this synthesis of the active and the 
passive— not, however, as though these could ever be absol- 
utely severed from each other. 

The Stoics in their own way accept the two Aristotelian 
positions that form is never really separated from matter, 
and that form and matter are exactlj^ adjusted to one 
another, each specific form having its equally specific 
matter. With the Stoics each variety of action is accom- 
panied by a specific kind of the passive, of the material 
If we ask what is this material, which in varied degrees 
of activity may be represented as extended through space, 
the briefest answer from the Stoic point of view is that 
it essentially has the nature of fire> Perhaps more specially 
we ought to understand fiery vapour in continual movement, 
blowing as it were in currents through space, and having 
at each point in space a certain degree of tension (rovo^y 

^ See above, p. 266, note 1. (R.P. 494 a. Pearson, Fr. of Zeno, 

2 Plut. Comm. NotiU 46, 2. (R.P. 46.) 

490 a.) » Stob. Ed. i. 372. (R.P. 500. 

> Nemes. Nat, Horn. 82. (R.P. Pearson, Fr, of CUarUhes, 24.) The 

607. Pearson, Fr. of OleantheSy 86.) theory of ropos was probably intro- 

* See, €.g., Diog. Laert. vii. 166. duced by Cleanthes. 
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This degree of tension constitutes, so to speak, the form, 
the characteristic quality, of the thing ;^ and, since this 
degree of tension depends upon and expresses the relation 
in which the thing stands to all the rest of the physical 
universe, it follows that the degree of tension at any one 
point is strictly individual, and different from the degree 
of tension at any other point. From this there is readily 
derived a very important special maxim of the Stoics, a 
maxim which was revived later by Leibniz, and which we may 
express hypothetically in the rather paradoxical fashion: "If 
two things were absolutely indistinguishable they would 
be one''; more logically: ''It is impossible to find in the 
universe two things which are indistinguishable."* 

Physics, in the more philosophical sense, may be said 
to be a general theory of the nature, structure, and arrange- 
ment of reality. Of physics in the modern sense there is 
nothing in the Stoic doctrine. In all points of detail their 
views on what we should call physical science are con- 
temptible. Jhey contain not an iota of scientific thinking. 
In their general theory the foundation is laid by the answer 
given to the question, what is the real ? For according to 
the Stoics, as we have seen, the real is definable more 
abstractly as that which acts and is acted upon, more 
concretely as the corporeal, that which has the dimensions 
of space and resistance. It is quite certain that in the 
Stoic statements we frequently find a distinction intro- 
duced into this conception of the real which is open to 
misinterpretation. Zeno, for example, is recorded as having 
explained the structure of things by referring all to the two : 
God, and unqualified matter.^ And there are numerous 
other expressions which might be taken to mean that the 

^ Plat. Stoic. Rep. 48, 4. (B.P. and Sceptici, 104. 
492 a.) ' See above, p. 265, note 1. 

^ See Zeller, Stoics, Epiewea/ns, 
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Stoic doctiine contemplated a kind of irpwrri vkq or 
primary matter which was acted upon and formed by that 
which they called God. But on the other hand these 
expressions must all be read in the light of the general 
definition: the real throughout is corporeal. If, then, we 
distinguish material and formal we are merely contrasting 
varieties of the corporeal; and there is further to be 
added that, according to the Stoics, there nowhere exists 
as part of the universe of reality any matter which is 
wholly unformed. There may, indeed, be practically in- 
finite gradations. The formative element, the activity, the 
quality, may be in its least marked phase. Or again, in 
other cases, the activity may be at a maximum. But, 
throughout, the two are inextricably mingled — to use a 
word on which the Stoics expended much acute discussion. 
What they meant by 'mingling' {KpSuris:) is to be under- 
stood by referring to their general concepticAi regarding 
the manner in which the whole universe is to be repre- 
sented. The universe of reality is a whole. It is one and 
continuous — there is no void in it; its parts are infinitely 
divisible ; it is limited in extent. There is, as Anaxagoras 
used to say, no separation in it. The kinds, or better, 
varieties of matter, are fused together in it in so intimate a 
fashion that to express their meaning most exactly the Stoics 
steadfastly maintained that not only two but any number of 
bodies could occupy the same space {Kpaai^ hC okoiv)} 

The universe is thus a complete whole, one and contin- 
uous. All its parts, if we speak of parts, are in the most 
intimate interrelation with one another; they are all in 
harmony; the parts conspire together, as it were, to make 

^ This interpenetration, permea- hand unqualified matter (ffXiy A^oms) 

tion, of the material is the con- and on the other God : these are 

oeption which saves us from mis- really thought of as two aspects of 

interpreting the first expression that the same thing, 
the parts of the real are on the one 
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up the whole. And the basis for this conception of the 
interdependence of all things in the one world of reality is 
the physical representation of all as being the corporeal 
which in its varieties is mingled together in such intimate 
fusion that, so to speak, in any one part of space all is 
contained. Obviously there follows from this conception 
of interdependence, represented through its physical basis, 
the consequence of importance for the Stoic theory of 
knowledge that nowhere in the universe of reality are 
there two things absolutely alike. So far, then, the first 
general answer. 

Now in the second place more concretely. How did the 
Stoics represent this material reality which occupies the 
whole universe, and in what way were the changes in it 
represented? It is here that we find what appears to be 
the influence of the Heraclitean doctrine. But I believe 
that in fact the Stoics were mainly influenced by the 
more detailed conceptions which had found a place in the 
Aristotelian philosophy. For there, throughout all the 
biological treatises in particular, explanations had been 
sought by the help of two ideas: the one the vivifying 
force of warmth, animal heat; and the other the force of 
that refined vapour in its nature akin to the corporeal 
substance that is superior to the elements — the Trvevfm, 
breath or vapour, which Aristotle, as we know, had regarded* 
as the vehicle of soul and reason. The Stoics extend this 
teaching. Fundamentally, the corporeal is, in the first 
place, the fiery refined vapour which they with Aristotle 
distinguish from the elements, and with Aristotle assign 
locally to the region of the heavens, within which the 
cosmos is contained.^ Then, this fiery vapour from the 

^ Diog. Laert. yil 137. iivwrdroo noted that alO^p, w^vfia, though in 
IjiJkv olv ttvau rb irvp, t 8^ al04pa a sense fire, is distinguished from 
KoKucBai, (R.P. 604.) It is to be ordinary fire {rvp &t€xvov), which is 
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law of its own nature constantly undergoes changes, and 
is transformed or converted into the various elements. The 
law of its nature, and therewith the ground of explanation 
for its changes, the Stoics found in the conception of tension 
(roi/09) and degrees of tension. It is by a relaxation of its 
tension that from the original fiery vapour there proceed in 
due order the various elements, and it is by the necessarily 
assumed reverse process of increasing concentration of 
tension that the world's history is reversed in order and 
the original state restored.^ 

In the transformation which the original fiery vapour 
undergoes we can trace a certain correspondence between 
the Stoic view of varying degrees of tension and the 
Aristotelian conception of a graduated scale of existence; 
and the Stoics borrow terms of the Aristotelian philosophy 
to indicate the more important grades of tension. Each 
definite thing is properly constituted when in it are com- 
bined the proper degrees of expansion and contraction — 
the two aspects of tension.^ Each thing existed in so 
far as it was duly held together. For each thing, then, 
there might be stated a kind of proportion or ratio 
which expressed its nature. For this the Stoics adopted 
the multivocal term Xoyo^.^ The \ayoty ratios or reasons, 
the intelligible essences of things, were evidently all con- 
tained in the original elementary formation of existence,— 
were determined by it, not as by an external force, but 
as contained there as parts of the whole. From this point 
of view the Stoics called them seminal reasons (Koyoi 

a contrary and therefore capable of Each thing may be represented as 

destroying, as irvp rtxviK6p, an equilibrium of forces at a point. 

1 For details, see Pearson, Fr, of The Greeks, however, never had any 

CfUatUhes, 24, and commentary. conception of a mechanics of the 

^ Of. Kant's view that matter can physical universe, 

be conceived only as the subject of ' This hunt for ambiguous words 

an attractive and a repulsive force, was a joy to the Stoics. 
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a-wepimriKol)} Each grade of existence had its corre- 
sponding type of Toi/09, its appropriate X0709. Thus they 
called that lowest degree of tension whereby solid bodies 
are just held together by the Aristotelian term e^t? (state 
or habit). A higher grade of tension is exhibited in the 
combination of heterogeneous parts in the unity of organic 
(vegetable) life, and this is expressed by the Aristotelian 
term ^vai^ (nature). A still higher degree is exhibited 
in animal life, and this the Stoics called '^^vxn (soul). And 
the highest degree, which appears in man only, is called 
1/01)9 (reason).^ 

The Stoics attempted further to work out their picture 
of the formation of the cosmos by defining the way in 
which these currents of fiery vapour combine in individual 
bodies. According to them, it was requisite that such 
combination should be more than juxtaposition, while at 
the same time they could not accept as equivalent the 
Aristotelian notion of mixing, seeing that there the com- 
ponents, by their perfect fusing, were understood to lose 
their independent qualities. It was necessary for them 
then to insist that the commingling was perfect, consti- 
tuted one individual object, while nevertheless the currents 
mingling maintained their individuality. This was fcpaat^ 



^ Pb. - Flut. Plae. i. 7, 33. ol 'See Zeller, SUnc$, Fpumreans, and 

"SrvtKol votphv 0tbv diro^aivovrai irvp Softies, 137. The first kind of com- 

Tfxy^Khv dUif fiaSi(oy M yivtaiy k6(T' bination where the portions of the 

/Aov, ^/iircpiffiXi|0bs itiMrai robg tnttp- constituents are merely juxtaposed 

fjMriKohs Xiyovs koB* ohs tKwrra koB* was called irapdBto'is : the second, in 

%ifMpikivnv ylvtrai, (R.P. 494.) which the qualities of the constit- 

^ Themist. de An,y vL 64, 25 (ed. uents are destroyed and a single 

Spengel). rix> '^ '^^l roU iarb Ziivw- new quality results, cr&yxvffu. In 

vos ff^fi^vos ii 5^|a 8t& irdtrns oMas the third, KpaciSf there is complete 

ir€<ltovniKivat rbv Mv Tt0tfi4vots koX {6i6\ov) interpenetration, but the 

irov fikv theu vovv wov 9h ^vx^i^ ''^^^ quality of each constituent is pre- 

8^ 0t;<riv wov Hh ^lv, (Pearson, Fr. served. 
of ZenOy 43.) 
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The Stoics, then, ascribe the fonnation of the universe 
to the changes of this fiery vapour. The fiery vapour is 
not, so to speak, exhausted in the elements into which it 
is so far transformed. There always remains a portion 
retaining its high degree of tension; and through it the 
formed universe comes to display just the kind of regular 
order which we expect in a whole. This supreme highest 
part is rightly to be regarded as the ground of the ex- 
planation of all things. It is the directing, controlling, 
ruling part of the whole {to ^yefioviKov)} 

Using freely that conception which had already been 
formulated by Aristotle, and which has since passed into 
ordinary thinking, — the conception of the macrocosm and 
the microcosm, — ^the Stoics found no difficulty in assimilat- 
ing this orderly structure of the universe to the orderly 
subordination of the parts of human nature ; ^ and indeed 
they could support their inference from analogy by argu- 
ments. Man is but a part of the universe : that which is 
in him must be, and must be indeed in higher degree, in 
the universe.' Just as in him Soul and Season are 
material, so the material basis of the universe may rightly 
be called Soul and Beason. The generating fire must be 
represented, then, as in its own nature Beason, Mind, 
Providence. The order of things is a rational order. It 

1 To this riyffjLoviK6v the Stoics again to undergo transformation into 

tended to assign even a separate a new system held by the Stoics to 

local position ; and Cleanthes, we be identical, on the whole, with what 

know, identified it with the sun. had preceded. There was some slight 

(By the rays of the sun all growth difference of opinion as to what hap- 

and nurture were maintained, and pened to human souls. The tendency 

in it we have the concrete represen- was to distinguish between the wise 

tation of this transfusing force.) The men's souls and the fools', but the j 

energy of the whole is doubtless in- persistence even of the former was 

exhaustible, but the coemical system probably only through one cycle, not 

is not on that account eternal. Gten- through all. See R.P. 508. 

eration is in a cycle. After a certain ^ Plut. Comm, Notit. 36, 5. (RP. 

period all returns agam into the con- 499. ) 

dition of elemental fire (iicir&pwins)^ ^ Sezt. Emp. Math, iz. 101. 
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is one and the same order to which we give the name of 
necessity, of nature, fate, providence, reason. In the initial 
fiery vapour there is contained — there is latent, so to speak, 
or in germ — all the order and relations of the universe in 
its detail. 

God, the supreme mind, is therefore rightly to be called 
the \6yo^ aiFepfux^iKo^,^ the germinal or germinating reason 
of the universe; and in each thing or type^ of things 
that whioh most fully or best expresses its nature, that 
is to say, its place in the whole, may also be called its 
X0709 (TirepfiartKo^. It is indeed just what Aristotle 
calls the intelligible essence that finds expression in a 
definition. 

The world, then, is to be regarded as at once a physical, 
corporeal, mechanical whole, and at the same time a system in 
which all is subordinated to reason. It is a system, therefore, 
in which everything has that place and function assigned to 
it which is best for the whole — a system which is to be 
represented by the notion of final cause. The Stoics identify 
the mechanical and the teleological,^ just as they identify 
the corporeal and the mental. In the world as a whole 
it may be said that all comes about by necessity, — ^fate 
regulates all: but such necessity, such fate, is at the 
same time reason, and in reason the end prescribed is 
the best. 

The Stoics, then, will not admit in the universe any 
element of chance, nor any element of freedom of will. It 
is true, as we shall see later, that the wise man — ^and of him 
the Stoics had a remarkable conception — ^is at the same time 
called free; but what the Stoics meant by 'free' in this 

^ For the stoic account of different diroriXttrfui (Sext Emp. Math, iz. 

kinds of cause see Zeller, Stoics, Epi- 228). The fundamental type of cause 

cwrea/M, and ScepticSf 141 ft. The is l^e efficient — rovro 81' t 4vtpyow 

most general definition of cause is: yivtrai rh iwrnXf^fia (Sext. Emp* 

tHrUr iff r IV oO irap6pros ylrtrat r6 Pyrrh. iii. 14.) 

S 
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connexion is best explained by the one illustration which 
they employ — a dog tied under a chariot 

Their emphasis on the mechanical side tends to give great 
prominence to the Stoic notion of the fate under which all 
things operate. The difficulties for their moral system 
involved in that conception they endeavoured to evade by 
giving equal emphasis to the teleological interpretation. 
The world is not only a mechanical system but a system 
of reason. The law that holds is not merely a compel- 
ling force but the essence of reason, which is therefore 
gladly, joyously, accepted by every one who is able 
to understand it. ''Fata volentem ducunt, nolentem 
trahunt."^ But the 'volens' and 'nolens' are really the 
knowing and the unknowing. 

Obviously, too, from the point of view of a systematic 
whole the problem of suffering and evil must have pressed 
hard upon the Stoics, perhaps all the more because in the 
moral sphere they were disposed to draw the lines of distinc- 
tion so sharply that good and evil stood absolutely opposed 
Yet from the point of view of the whole no such distinction 
can be final. There must be some element of good in all 
that is evil Evil must have its due place in the whole, 
and be therefore relatively good.^ 

^ Sen. Ep, 107, 11. of its teleological character : pain in- 

' From the Stoic arsenal are taken dicates what must be avoided. 

all the weapons of modem contro- {h) Moral training requires physical 

versy in this problem. They offered good and evil ; their sole purpose is 

seTwal explanations of evil : — moral discipline, 
(a) Physical pain is explained in ac- (c) Variety is needed if we are to 

cordance with the Aristotelian view have a system at all. 
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CHAPTER III 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Ik accordance with their general principle the Stoics re- 
garded the soul as corporeal Like the activity spread 
through the universe, it was spread through the body, 
and like the world-7n/€t)fta it exhibited variations of degree 
of tension. 

From this point of view the Stoics could not admit of 
any absolute distinction between soul and body nor of 
any absolute distinction between reason and sense -per- 
ception.^ It is certain, however, that in their expositions 
the differences tend to become more prominent than the 
formal identity. The Middle school showed a pronounced 
drift towards the Platonic distinction between soul and 
body, and made a distinction between human and animal 
perceptions tending towards a distinction in kind between 
the human and animal souls. Some even asked if animals 
could have souls at all. The Later Stoics tend to go back 
from this position, which was quite incompatible with the 
general Stoic doctrine.* The general Stoic view, however, 
admitted no difference between soul and body. Further, 
when the Stoics speak as they do of the parts of the soul, 

^ Sezt. Emp. M<Uh, iz. 102. (R.P. ^ Compare Epictetua's and Marcus 
510.) Diog. Laert. viL 159. (B.P. Aurelius's views of the soul. 
511.) 
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this expression again most be held to signify merely differ- 
ence of function, not local separation or distinction of nature. 
At the same time, it must be said that the Stoics diflTered 
consideiably about the way in which reason and the different 
types of perception (aladtfo-i^) were related. Generally 
speaking, there were distinguished in the soul:^ 

1. The ruling part (to ^y€fiovi/e6v, vov^, reason); 

2. The five senses; 

3. The faculty of language (to ff^vrrriKov) ;^ 

4. The faculty of generation (to tnrepimTLKov). 

The senses and reason were, I say, represented differently 
in their relation to one another. According to one view the 
^€fioviK6v, so to speak, stretched out through the organs of 
sense, the currents of activity used the organs of sense as 
channels, and the function of perception ((u<r0rf<ri^) was 
only exercised by reason." The other view * tended to give 
a kind of independent function to sense, and to place the 
contribution of reason in a secondary position. Were it 
only a relation between reason and sense, it might be possible 
to reconcile these two views and to give a statement strictly 
in accordance with the general Stoic principles; but the 
Stoics introduced such a multiplicity of intermediate stages 
in their representation of the way in which knowledge 
comes about, as to make it almost impossible to arrive at 
a satisfactory result in respect to the psychology involved. 

^ PB.-Plut. Plao, iy. 4, 4. (R.P. responded with the appropriate Dame 

609.) Cf. Nemes. N<U. Horn, 96. or word. AU difficulties in this con- 

(Pearson, Fr. of Zeno, 9S.) oeption the Stoics got OTer by 

' It is remarkable that the Stoics pointing to the many impedimenta 

in their view of language should have which prevented sense - apprehension 

revived the strange doctrine which being perfectly appropriate. Thus 

we find in some of the Heracliteans. mistake in a name was said to be 

According to them, there was a quite due to the fact that the thing was 

mechanical connexion between sensa- wrongly apprehended, 

tion and the faculty of speech. They ' See passages quoted in note 1. 

held that when soul was properly * Implied in the Stoic theory of 

affected by any object of sensation it knowledge. 
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In regard to knowledge, indeed, the Stoics intermixed 
problems of a logical kind with those more strictly 
psychological. This distinction was not obvious to them. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine finally how the 
controlling or directing part of the soul was related to the 
five organs of sense* The Stoics represent the connexion 
in a thoroughly materialistic way. Streams of rational 
vapour extend from the ^yefjMvixSp to the organs of sense ; 
and the organs of sense would thus appear to be no more 
than specialised functions of the controlling intellect. But, 
as is generally the case with a doctrine which desires to 
recognise no dijfference of kind, which proposes to resolve 
all difTerences into differences of degree, there is a certain 
indefinitenees in the Stoic doctrine. Perhaps their view 
was that, while the senses are properly to be regarded as 
functions of the fi^e^vtKovy the latter has also certain 
activities of its own. And probably some part of the 
indefiniteness attaching to the classification of the parts 
of the soul is to be ascribed to the changes which the 
Stoic doctrine of knowledge underwent, when it sought 
to defend itself from criticisms pressed upon it by the 
Academics and Sceptics. 

In general tendency the Stoic theory of knowledge has the 
appearance of strenuous empiricism. The foundation of all 
knowledge is sense-perception. And in some ways they are 
to be found urging the familiar arguments of the Nominalist.^ 
On the other hand, when we push farther into their doctrine, 
we find them employing notions, calling in processes, which 
stand widely removed from empiricism as ordinarily under- 
stood. Perhaps here again the explanation may be found by 
reference to their general conception of the cosmos. The 
substance of things is material, and consequently the process 
of knowledge is represented as one of mechanical action and 

1 Diog. Laert. vii. 61. (Pearson, Pr. of Zeno, 23.) 
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reaction. On the other hand, the cosmos is a whole, a 
system ; and, whatever be the substance of its piurts, there 
is possible in relation to them and to their connexions a 
qnite scientific intelligible or rational representation. 

Thus the Stoics begin by treating the process of perception 
(altrOffp-i/i) as being literally an impression, a stamp. Zeno 
and Cleanthes both use the word rvwioa-i^^ (obviously taken 
from the illustration of a block of wax used in the OChecetetus} 
probably with reference to Antisthenes). Chiysippus some- 
what later maintained that sense-perception must be called 
an alteration {irepoma-v^i), and an alteration moreover of the 
rational part of the soul.^ Later Stoics insisted that sense- 
perception was not the alteration, but the apprehension of 
the alteration either in the percipient or in the rational part 
of the soul. The effect of sense-perception was designated 
by a very important term, ^avraaia^ a term equivalent to 
' presentation,' ^ whatever is given to mind, or is there as a 
content more or less definitely apprehended. On these pre- 
sentations rested all knowledge; but not all presentations 
could be called true.'^ Nor indeed — what I shall afterwards 
notice^ — were all presentations to be ascribed to action upon 
the organs of sense; presentations could spring up firom 
other causes.^ If, then, not all sense-perceptions are true, 
what constitutes the ground of distinction between true and 
false? It was through this particular problem that the 
Stoics began the general discussion of the criterion of know- 

^ Diog. Laert. vii. 50. pcofrturia Locke's Essay). The problem of 

8f 4vri r&iruffis iv ^v^f • (R.P> 484 a. certainty in knowledge is more often 

Pearson, Fr, of Zeno, 7.) approached in Stoic discussions from 

^ Plato, Thecet. 191 c. the side of ^ayrotf-^ than from that 

^ Sezt. Emp. MaUi. vii. 228*241. of aXa0ri(rit: Cicero always calls it 

Cf. Zeller, Stoies, Epicureans, and viaum, 
SeepHos, 78. *^ Ps-Plut. Plae, iv. 8, 9. 

^ It is used by the Stoics in so com- ' See below, p. 283. 
prehensive a way as to be nearly akin ^ Sext. Emp. Ma^h, vii 251. (R.P. 

to ' idea ' in English philosophy (as in 484 a.) 
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ledge ; and they introduced a number of extremely subtle 
distinctions, with regard to some of which it must be said 
that it is very diflBcult to find a quite uniform tendency 
among the Stoic writers. 

First of all, we must remember that in the process of per- 
ception there is no doubt a certain stamping or impressing 
of the organs of sense, and so far the mind might be said to 
be passive. On the other hand, the mode of existence of the 
rational faculty is always represented as being more or less 
active ; it stretches out towards the impressions ; and these 
impressions, even when we regard them as made not on the 
organs of sense but on the rational power, are not received 
in a merely passive fashion. This indeed is obvious from the 
consideration that we do not accept as true every sense- 
presentation that occurs. There is then a kind of double 
f miction in sense -presentation. On the one hand it is 
relatively passive, on the other relatively active. Just as 
light makes manifest both itself and the objects that are 
present, so sense - presentation shows itself and also the 
object that has given occasion to it.^ 

Is there, then, in either of these aspects an element to 
be detected which will serve to determine when a sense- 
presentation is deserving of credit, or rather, must inevitably 
be accepted as true ? To this the Stoics seem first to have 
said that there was in the true sense-presentation a certain 
perspicuity, definiteness, clearness (ivipyeia) ^ — what Cicero 
called per&picuitas or emdentia? This evidence it is that 
constitutes the ground for our judgment of assent, our 
affirmation that the sense-presentation represents truth. A 
presentation which has such qualities that it constrains 
assent (avyKardOea-c^), has qualities such as it could not 

1 PB.-Plut. Plac, iv. 12, 1. (R.P. 484 a. Pearson, /V. ofZeno,9,) 
484 a.) ^ Cic. Aead. ii. 17. 

2 Sezt. Emp. MatK viL 257. (R.P. 
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possess if there were not a real thing corresponding to it 
Such presentations are true, and they constitute indeed our 
criterion of truth. The Stoics used in this respect a very 
remarkable term which has caused much trouble to inter- 
preters — ^vTcuria KaraXfjimKii — a presentation which lays 
hold upon the mind and extorts from it assent.^ 

The doctrine of this convincing, inesistible, knowledge- 
giving presentation was subjected to close criticism ; and the 
Stoics found it necessary to make veiy considerable additions 
to it That is to say, they proceeded — and one must allow 
quite in accordance with their principles — to point out that, 
even with such presentations, knowledge was not finally 
attained. These presentations were, so to speak, isolated bits 
of knowledge. They had to be combined and arranged before 
they could be said to constitute science.^ The Stoics thus 
contemplated what may be called a genetic account of 
science, in the midst of which there enters a term which 
has played too great a part in the general accounts of their 
philosophy — 'common notions' {kolvoL hfvoiaC)? These 
have been taken to mean innate truths; but in fact what 
the Stoics meant by them was that in the normal develop- 
ment of the human intellect certain truths appeared at a 
particular time, and could not appear before. The common 
nature which is in every man, and which indeed constitutes 
his link of connexion with the universe, of course expresses 
itself in the natural history of mind in a quite uniform way. 

^ Sext. Emp. MaiK vii. 247. Cf. gives rise to the content. See below, 

Cicero, Acad, iL 145. For a discus- p. 284 f. 

sion of the meaning of ipwratria icara- ^ Diog. Laert. vii. 47. auHiv re 

Xiprrucfif see Pearson, Fr, of Zeno, ti)v iirurHifiriv <ftaa\v ^ KaerdXif^of 

10. How are we to distinguish this kff^oK^ ^ l^iy iv f/>avrcuriw ir/>o<r8c|€( 

KardXri^lfis (eomprehemio, apprehen- ikfxtrdyrruyrop inrh K^yov, oifK Avtv Se 

sion) from «ruyKardB€ffts (assent) and r^s StoXcicrifc^s 0€»pLas rhw voiphw 

from Kplffis (judgment) ? They are fSi'nrvrov iff^vOai iv Kdy^. 

closely connected probably, and their ' Ps.-Plut. Plac, iv. 11, 1. (R.P* 

relation points towards a distinction 485.) 
between content and the thing which 
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In the reference to the wise man ((To<f>6^, awovBam) as the 
only possessor of wisdom, there is indicated one of the ways 
by which the Stoics sought to evade the force of the criticisms 
brought against their doctrine of the convincing presentation^ 
They could hardly maintain that mistakes were impossible, 
that the inner perspicuity of a presentation was sufficient, even 
if that were increased by argument — ^though they maintained 
that there must be taken into account all the causes of error 
in regard to receiving a presentation. But they could main- 
tain and did maintain that such error only indicated that the 
apprehending mind was not perfectly adapted to its sur- 
roundings.^ Just as on the moral side any vice indicated 
that the man's moral nature was not in harmony with its 
surroundings, so in the intellectual world, if a man's reason 
were quite normal, if he had taken all precautions, if he had 
attained to wisdom, then for such a person no 'opinions' 
were possible; he was always right. The wise man, said 
the Stoics, has no opinions.^ And thus also the Stoics 
sought to overcome the difficulty implied in the conception 
of assent, which seems to combine two characteristics, 
freedom and constraint. Divergence between these two is 
a mark of imperfection. In the wise man they are identical. 
He never gives his assent except to what has in itself the 
qualities that constrain assent He is perfectly free, per- 
fectly necessitated. 

Turn now to the passage from Cicero^ in which Zeno's 

^ Exactly anticipatmg H. Spencer. ' Clc. Acad, ii. 145. At scire negatis 
^ Stob. Ed. ii. 112. fiviBh 8' inro- quemquam rem ullam nisi sapientem. 
Xofipdvtw h.ir9wS»s dAA^ imKKov dtr- Et hoc quidem Zeno gestu conficiebat. 
^a\&s Kal fit^lvs 9i6 koI fiviZ^ Nam, cum eztensis digitis adversam 
1io^d(ur r6v ffo^69, (Pearson, Pr, of manum ostenderat, "visum" inquie- 
Zeno, 158.) The notion of the ' wise bat "huiusmodi est." Deinde, cum 
man' is a purely theoretical notion, paullum digitos contrazerab, "ad- 
equivalent to the 'absolute know- sensus huiusmodi." Tum cum plane 
ledge' of the idealist. compresserat pugnumque fecerat, 
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Statement conoeming knowledge appears. There, as the first 
stage — that which is symbolised by the hand just put 
forward with the fingers stretched out — there is what was 
called in Cicero's account the visum, the if>avraaia. Obvi- 
ously the intention is to emphasise the relatively passive 
character of the whole operation which consists in the 
appearance of a ^vrcLoia or presentation in the mind. The 
^vToala, we must remember, was also regarded by Zeno 
as an impression. Still, it is not to be forgotten that 
nowhere in the Stoic cosmos is there any exhibition of pure 
passivity. There must be some reaction on the part of the 
soul in order that the impression should be received at all. 
The Stoics might say, so far following Aristotle, that the 
soul, before impressions were made upon it, was like a tablet 
on which nothing was written; but they could not forget 
that the tablet in such a case was anything but purely re- 
ceptive, — that it had its own special and variable degree of 
tension, and must therefore react when stimulated. It is far 
from clear what function this reaction discharges in the 
theory of knowledge. The presentation {i^avTairia) is always 
with the Stoics a content of mind, something at which the 
inner eye looks and about which our thinking may be exer- 
cised. Is it possible that the reaction should be indicated 
by that second process which Zeno indicated by the figure of 
slightly bending hiit fingers, and which Cicero calls adsenms 
{{nr/KardOea-i^) ? — a most perplexing question. 

To some extent this view would appear correct. Every 
^avradia has a certain measure of attractive force, calls 
forth assent to a certain amount. The assent might there- 
fore fairly be regarded as, so to speak, the subjective contri- 

comprehendonem illam esse dicebat : vehementerque compresserat aden- 

qua ex similitudine nomen ei rei tiam talem esse dicebat, cuius com- 

quod antea non f uerat KartSLKtiy^iif im- potem nisi sapientem esse neminem. 

posuit. Cum autem laevam manum (Pearson, Pr, of Zeno, S3.) 
adverterat et ilium pugnum arte 
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bution to the whole process of having a presentation. At 
the same time, it must be allowed that the Stoics use this 
term ovyKarddeai^ with a great variety of references; and 
in particular it becomes equivalent in them to the accept- 
ance as true of some judgment propounded or contemplated. 
Perhaps here it might be possible to establish some kind of 
genetic connexion. In the same way, in regard to a corre- 
sponding modem problem, one may think that there is a 
most intimate relation — a relation of dependence — between 
the objectivity which presents itself first at the lower stage of 
perception, and the highly abstract conception of objective 
order which appears as implied in our developed judgments. 
To return now for a moment to the <l>avTaaUu, the presen- 
tations. Cicero's passage gives no indication of any variation 
in the sources from which presentations may come. It is 
evident that the Stoics took the term ^avraala in the wide 
acceptation in which 'presentation' has been employed in 
modern psychology, and included thereunder all contents 
of consciousness. Of these no doubt sense - perceptions 
were the most important, and they perhaps lent themselves 
the most readily to explanation by the metaphor 'impres- 
sion.' But there were others. The Stoics allowed of pre- 
sentations that had no real counterparts, not only for the 
moment, but from the nature of what was represented. 
They allowed of presentations of moral qualities and of the 
divine, both of which, though corporeal, yet did not fall 
within the direct sphere of sense-perception, — ^for example, 
the judgment * this is good' or 'is bad.' Such presentations 
were said by the Stoics to be formed by the understanding.^ 
Evidently in their case, as in the case of sense-presentations, 
the presentation itself is no guarantee for the existence of 
the corresponding reality. The senses may deceive us. 
(This the Epicureans denied.) 

1 P8.-Plut. Pteo. iv. 11, 1. (R.P. 486.) 
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The Stoics perhaps originally contented themselves with 
maintaining that^ so far at least as sense-presentations were 
concerned, there must be points of difference sufficient to 
distinguish a true from a false presentation. Doubtless in 
support of this they advanced their general proposition that 
in the universe there are no two things absolutely identical. 
There are always dififerences, which it is therefore possible 
to apprehend. 

If this were the first position taken by the Stoics, it 
becomes intelligible how they should lay the greater stress 
on what may be called the internal characters of the true 
presentation. It is by its own light that the true presenta- 
tion demonstrates its truth. And thus the presentation 
possessed of such internal clearness and distinctness might 
have been regarded by them as one that constrained assent 
Still, against this there has to be put the doubt as to whether 
by the expression 'constrained assent' we have correctly 
signified what is called by Cicero here compreTiensio 
(KaraXrp^c^), and indicated by the figure of the clenched fist. 
It would almost seem as though there were involved that 
reference from the presentation to the thing of which it is 
the symbol, whereby we have knowledge of the thing. The 
state of mind would be that in which we assert without 
hesitation that there does exist, and must exist, an object 
corresponding to the presentation in consciousness. The 
consciousness, the intellectual reference to the outer world, 
which is distinguished from the presentation, seems to be 
involved in the idea of comprehsnsio. The total state of 
mind is that in which the presentation plays its appropriate 
part as an instrument of knowledge. 

It is quite in accordance with this interpretation that we 
should find the Stoics later admitting the need for going 
beyond the internal characters of the presentation and con- 
sidering what may be called the external relations ; for ex- 
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perience shows that it is very possible to be deceived even 
in regard to presentations that seem clear and distinct 
Accordingly, all such presentations have to be tested in 
accordance with such rules of evidence as can be deduced 
from the general conception of science. Here again, in the 
case of this comprehensio, the Stoics leave us in the dark as 
to what is the subjective contribution. It is doubtless some 
form of assent or judgment — ^perhaps a judgment that is, so 
to speak, expressed with a special degree of force. Indeed, 
their whole manner of conceiving this problem brings them 
near to the modem representation of the process as consist- 
ing in a combination, an adaptation, of outer impression to 
inner belief. 

'Belief is just the term we want as an equivalent to 
what the Stoics called axr^KardOeai,^^ and with its help we 
can do justice, I think, to both sides of the Stoic doctrine. 
!For the Stoics desire to do two things: first, to explain 
objective knowledge from the characteristics of the present- 
ation; and secondly, to allows share to the reaction of the 
individual soul on the change produced in it by the present- 
ation. Were the whole weight placed upon the external 
conditions, the arguments of the Sceptics would be irre- 
sistible. But the external characters are not altogether 
sufScient On the other hand, the whole weight must not 
be placed on the internal, for that would place human 
thinking out of its relation to the system of things. The 
Stoics do their best to keep both sides together. The 
external characters are those from which we start. They 
are, with due correction, those to which we return. The 
correction which is essential they receive by the inner 
processes of thinking. What they meant, then, by Belief 
(as we may call it) is not a purely blind emotional con- 
dition, but a state more or less intellectual, capable of 
finally being made intellectual in the highest degree. 
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These inner processes that have been referred to are 
STmbolised, in the passage quoted from Cicero, by the figuie 
of the one hand laid upon and compressing the closed fist. 
This is called iwurr^firf (science) ; and here the Stoic teach- 
ing is more than usually full of apparent contradictions. 
There can be no doubt that the Stoics expressed themselves 
at times in such a manner as to imply a doctrine very much 
like that of innate ideas. On the other hand, at times they 
indulge in the crudest empiricism. 

The truth is that their position enables them to combine 
both. The human soul and its rational part has a structure 
or nature of its own — ^that is to say, expressive of its place in 
the universe ; and there are a variety of ways in which that 
implicit nature may become explicit. The preconceptions or 
common notions, which the Stoics undoubtedly allow to the 
human mind, might be explained by them in either of the 
two ways: either as results to which all who develop 
normally arrive at definite stages, or as expressions of the 
conmion nature of all called forth by special occasions. The 
Stoics did not regard these two ways as in complete opposi- 
tion. Bather their systematic point of view compelled them 
to identify them. 

There is one part of the Stoic doctrine of knowledge that 
does not find a place in this treatment of the criterion of 
truth. The Stoics, as we saw, regarded everything real as 
corporeal. But they allowed that there were certain things 
incorporeal and therefore unreal,^ and yet not absolutely to 
be excluded from the realm of existence. In the first place, 
it followed from the comprehensive picture they entertained 
of the totality of physical existence that it was one and 
limited ; the world of real existence had therefore to be con- 
ceived as having beyond its limits the void, regarded no 

^ Sext. Emp. Math. z. 218. r&v fiouyrai, &s Xticrbv koI Kwhv Kal r6irop 
9h dautfJLdrvp Tdtrcapa cfSi; KarapiB" kqX xp^yov. (R.P. 496 b.) 
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doubt after the fashion of void space (to kcvov)} The void had 
to be admitted as in some way existing, but it lay outside 
tbe cosmos in which there was no void, and was there- 
fore incorporeal Likewise they regarded as incorporeal, 
and yet as somehow requiring recognition in the scheme of 
things, place and time, local and temporal position, and — 
most interesting of all — ^what they called ' the uttered ' (ret 
'Kefcrd or to \€kt6v).^ If we seek an equivalent for this 
conception in modem language, we shall only find it by 
the help of the distinctions which one draws in logic and 
psychology between (1) the verbal act of representing an 
idea ((rrjfiatvov, 4>^vri\ (2) the objective facts to which this 
representation refers (rvyxavov), and (8) the content of the 
representation itself (aijfuuvofiepov, Xe/crov). Or take, for 
example, as the Stoics did, a word. We distinguish there 
(1) the particular sound ; (2) the object referred to, John as 
he exists for himself; and (3) the signification or meaning, 
what is said in or by the word. It is this third element 
which is equivalent to t6 Xcktov. It is not the word ; it is 
not the thing; it is something between, tied up with the 
other two factors but not identical with either.* The Stoics 
(with a few exceptions) had to say that it existed. It is a 
doctrine which, carelessly stated, can easily lead to the 
doctrine of representative ideas. A presentation is cor- 
poreal ; the things apprehended thereby are corporeal ; the 

^ Diog. Laert. viL 140. (R.P. 496.) &<nrtp aitrhs 6 Alwy. ro^ruv 9h 9io 

^ Sext.Emp.JfatA.viii.ll. of&irdr^s fi^y tlyeu a^fMrei, KoOdirtp rifv «pwv^y 

aroas rpLa pdfitvot <rv(vy9?v iWi^Kois, Kal r6 rvyxdvov, ty 8i &<rdifMroVf &<r- 

t6 tc (mii,cuv6fi9Vov Ktd rh arifuuvov Kal ire/) rh <nifuuy6n€»oy xpSryfM Kal Xck- 

t6 rvyx^vov &v ariftaivov nhy cTvdi t<(v, Hirtp iJi.ii$4s re ytptrai fj ip§v9os, 

T^v ip<av^Vy oXov r^v Aiuv (nifiiuv6- (R.P. 487.) 

fitvop 9h ainh rb wpayfia fb &ii* ahriis * Ammon. De IrUerpr, 100 a 10 ed. 

Ihi\o^fi€voy Kal oS iifius fi^v iyrt' Brandis. fi4a'oy rov tc vo^/uaros Kal 

\afifiav6fi€9a rf Jifi^rdpe^ xapvtpiirra- rod wpdyfiaroSf thrtp ol iiirh rijs aroas 

fi4yov Zuufolt^, ol 9h $dppapoi oIk inroriBdfifvoi \9Krhv ii^iow 6vOfid(tiy. 

ifrtdovai Koiirtp rrjs ^vrjs djco^ofrcf * (B.P. 487 a.) 
rvyxdyow 8i rb iKrbs inroKtlfityoy, 
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word is also corporeal; but the meaning of the word (to 
Xeicrov) is incorporeal. It seems to me that here again we 
find the Stoics raising a problem of extreme interest which 
their doctrine did not enable them satisfactorily to solve. 
It is the same distinction as that between the true and the 
really existent Our words, our thoughts, habitually imply 
reference to an order which nevertheless cannot be simply or 
without qualification identified with the actual order of fact. 
The Stoics seem to have been led to this speculation 
through their discussion mth r^ard to general terms. They 
were thorough-going nominalists in one way; but on the 
other hand they could not £ail to see that general terms 
pre-eminently, many other terms in less degree, indicated 
what was thought of and yet from its nature could not find 
a place in the cosmos. They raised the problem but gave 
no solution. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ETHICS 

Thx fundamental position of the Stoic Ethics follows very 
directly from the more comprehensive speculative doctrines. 
There are> of course, differences in that fundamental position, 
arising very largely from some differences among the Stoics 
regarding the relation between intellectual apprehension and 
volition. Impulse, however, on the whole the Stoics tend, if 
not to identify with intelligence, at least to keep in the 
closest relation therewith. The whole action of man is there- 
fore to be regarded, like his rational life, as the expression on 
the one hand of his nature, and on the other of his position 
in the scheme of things.^ Everything has a constitution. 
Man, therefore, by reason of the fact that his constitution 
is emphatically reason, has a final end prescribed for him, 
a life in conformity with nature — that is, with reason. Such 
a character exhibits itself first in its tendency to act in 
accordance with the fundamental constitution of the agent. 
The primitive impulse may therefore fairly be called effort 
after preservation.^ This term is all-comprehensive, for it 
names not only the minimum required for the continuance 
of animal life but also the full development of what is 
possible for the rational nature. Modes of action which 

^ Diog. Laert. viii. 87. 9Ux€p t4\os r&v «A«v. (R.P. 614 b.) 
7^cra« rh dico\o6$ws if 0(^ci 0^, ^<p * See R.P. 515 and notes a, b, c. 
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ihas coirespond to what is involved in the nature of the 
agent are called comprehensively by the Stoics KajBriKovra 
— officii, duties. Among such duties we may, of course, 
distinguish a gradation from those which lie closest to the 
individual to those which take in the fortunes and actions of 
others. All duties have a natural foundation. Sociability 
and the like have as foundations, first, the natural impulse 
of friendliness ; secondly, the fact that all men form part of 
one and the same complete system, that they are organic 
parts of the whole, that the soul of each individual is but 
a part of the universe, and that therefore for all men there 
IS one state and one law.^ This all-embracing state is the 
end for which our individual nature is constructed, whence 
it is the natural duty of the individual to prefer the welfare 
of the whole to his own interest. 

So far it has seemed as if nature, working in man, pre- 
scribed the first code of moral duties and determined the 
social structure within which such duties find scope for their 
realisation. But the nature of man is more than mere im- 
pulse {opfiTj),^ There is in him the power of considering, 
judging, estimating the relative worth of what is brought 
before him in a merely mechanical fashion. On this first 
grade of primary duties (irp&ra olKela, ret irp&ra leara 
if)va-tv) there is superinduced in strict conformity with nature 
a second code, or re-reading of the primary duties in the 
light of reflective self-consciousness. More is required of a 
reasonable being than that he should just act in accordance 

1 Of. M. Aurel. vii. 9. irAyra /i4\7i rov a^fMTos, roirov %x^*' "^^^ 

dW^XoiS ^iriirX^Kcrai Ktd ^ (rt$r9c<ris X6yov iy ^itffr&ai rd AoyixcE, wpds fdoM 

itpdf Kal (TxMy ri ohi^v hXKArpiov avvepyiav Karea-Kevcurfi^yct, fxaWov Z( 

dAAo &\Aq0. avyKaTaT4TaKTai ydp, Koi <roi ^ roinov vSria'ts xpoarw^trcTrcUj ih 

ffvyKoa-fitl rhy abrby KScpLoy, K6(rfJLos t€ wphs Savrhy iroWdKts XSyas, Bri fU^jos 

yhp cTs ^{ awdjntoVy Koi Btbs cIs 5cd tifil rod iK ruy Xoyuc&y crvtrr^/iaTos. 

v(iyrup, Kot ov<ria fda^ ical v6tMs cfs, ^ In the case of the lower animalB 

\6yos Koiyhs wdyrwy r&y vo^p&y ((pwy. what is leard r^v tp^anp is simply what 

... 13. oUy iariy iy 7iyw/i4yois rh is Kvrh i^y tpft^y^ 
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^with his nature. A rational being cannot just mechanically 
stct in accordance with his nature. He is aware of his im- 
pulses, and apprehends in them an order and arrangement 
such as he discerns in the universe at large. 

The full and comprehensive ground for the action of a 
rational being therefore involves a certain harmonious sym- 
metrical arrangement of the natural impulses. (Hence the 
Stoics always tend to identify the good and the beautiful.) 
The full and complete ground could be called perfection. 
From this distinction arises a very important doctrine of the 
Stoic ethics : Virtue is life in accordance with reason — life, 
therefore, which has not only natural, ends but in which 
the natural ends have been brought into proportion and 
harmony by reason. Even the primary duty when per- 
formed has no excellence unless illuminated by the light of 
reason, — ^unless performed on the rational ground that for 
a reasonable being such an action is absolutely necessary. 
The primary duties at this stage become morally right 
actions which are performed from right impulse, which are 
recognised as to be done on account of their rightness, 
fcaropdcofiaTa. This marks the transition from natural good 
to moral good. The distinction, once drawn, rapidly became 
sharper. The Stoics as a whole, especially the more rigorous 
of them, tended to emphasise the perfection (reletoTiy?) of. 
actions right in themselves and done for the sake of their 
rightness. Only such constituted the virtuous conduct of 
the good man (<nrovBai<y;, ao<l>6^). Some of the Stoics tended 
to follow the Cynic line of according moral value only to the 
inner disposition^ and of regarding the outer act as in itself 
indifferent. All other actions were vicious — a strenuousness ' 
of distinction which had to be mitigated by the re-admission 
of some icad'^Kovra as ixeaai wpd^ei^. Looking to the end or 
choice of the good, the absolute distinction between the one 
perfect good and all else as evil had to be mitigated by 
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admitting the wide class of dSid<f>opa, indifferent actions, 
which were subdivided into the relatively preferable {irporrf- 
fUpa) and the relatively objectionable {airoirporrtiiha). 

It is part of the Stoic tendency to unity of principle that 
just as they removed the Aristotelian distinction between 
reason and the lower functions of the soul, so with much 
exaggeration they endeavoured to hold fast to the unity of 
virtue. From the exaggerated statement that all virtues are 
one, they drew the still more exasperating conclusion that 
he who has one virtue has all, so that he who is without 
one is absolutely vicious. But their doctrine of the unity of 
virtue, more sanely considered, must be interpreted just as 
we interpret the unity of the soul — ^that is, as compatible 
with differences, nay, even as requiring differences in order 
that the unity may exist Virtue is not the principle of any 
one line of action. They gave it the name hiAOeat^ (dis- 
position), a certain settled and permanent state of the soul 
with regard to action.^ Now for a rational being the 
essential in every such disposition is insight, power of re- 
cognising the true relations of things. They thus tended 
to reproduce, though with important modifications, the old 
Socratic definition that virtue is knowledge. They evaded 
the difficulties of Socrates partly by denying the absoluteness 
of the popular antithesis between knowing and desiring or 
acting, partly by defining in so concrete a fashion the notion 
of knowledge that there could be involved in it the charac- 
teristic distinct virtues. Thus, for example, in knowledge as 
required for right action there are implied the four primary 
virtues — 

(1) The relatively more intellectual recognition called 

^ The Stoics to some extent reverse = a l{<5 which does not admit <^ 
the Aristotelian use of the words l(if variation in intensity. See Stob. Ed. 
and liiBwis, With them the latter ii. 7, 5 : Diog. Laert. vii. 98. 
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sometiines by them if>p6vf)a'c^ or a-vveai^, good sense, from 
which followed in application good judgment, tactfulness, 
quickness of perception, dexterity. 

(2) Knowledge implies further that power of bearing up 
on the part of the individual against what seems evil, 
against his wishes — ^in short, that which constitutes Courage 
(dvSpeia). With courage of course are connected the varie- 
ties of elevation, strength of mind, endurance, perseverance, 
firmness, all involving and dependent on the quiet confidence 
in things and in himself, which only the wise man enjoys. 
(Note how paradoxical any moral doctrine becomes when 
pressed home.) 

(3) The wise man must have as one component of his 
wisdom that temper which corresponds to his true attitude 
in regard to that very important component of natural ex- 
perience, pleasure. The characteristic excellence here is 
Temperance (o-w^poo-vi/iy), with which goes invincibility as 
against the assaults of pleasure, modesty or decorousness, 
orderliness, moderation. 

(4) Wisdom was not, so to speak, an individual fact in the 
scheme of things recc^ition of which in its true relations 
constitutes knowledge. Our fellow -men occupy in it an 
important determining place, the knowledge of which, in- 
volving recognition of our due relations to others, constitutes 
the characteristic excellence of Justice (ScKaioa-vprf) — imply- 
ing fairness, integrity, honesty, &c.^ 

Thus the Stoics managed to recognise and reproduce the 
familiar fourfold classification of the virtues presented by 
Plato. They were inclined to sum up the practical and 
the theoretical in the ideal concrete form of the Wise Man 
who has all intellectual excellence and all moral disposi- 
tions; whose mode of life, therefore, and action are the 

^ Cf. Cic. De Of. i. 48, 168. Cicero's tas, moderatio (iyKpdrMia). 
list iajiuiiUa, prudentia, magnomimi" 
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perfect expieaeion of what ought to be, and who therefore 
enjoys by right the concomitant of perfect action, perfect 
happiness. 

I said it was almost inevitable that the Stoics should find 
difficulties in working out their conception of a single prin- 
ciple expressed in an infinite variety of individual forms. 
The difficulties to some extent resemble the difficulties met 
with in dealing with the notion of space and time — ^namely, 
to do justice to both fiictors, continuity and discreteness. To 
the Stoics the difficulty arises from their tendency to make 
distinctions too absolute for accommodation to their other 
conception, singleness of principle, which can only admit of 
differences in degree.^ 

^ The Sceptics tamed against the by aigoments of this type, seems to 

StoioB, particularly against Chrysip- have taken refuge in the arbitxaiy 

pus, a fayourite form of argument, resolve to go no farther. He in fact 

namely, e^tptlnis, which is really the just called a halt (v^rvx^C^^)' See 

fallacy termed * the heap,' or 'the bald- Sezt Emp. Math. viL 416. 
head.' Now Chiysippus, when pressed 
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ogy of, 216 and n. ; and association, 
217. 



dvSpcCo, Stoic definition of, a prim- 
arr virtue, 298. 

dirav^, epithet applied to rods, 221 
and n. 

dvnpov, T^, the infinite of Anaxi- 
mander, 7, 14, 15 ; Pythagorean 
doctrine of, 25 ; use of term by 
Xenophanes, 81 ; PkHebuSf nature 
of, 112. 

&iro8ciiCTiic4 (linorHJiLfi), 11 n., 170, 
190 n. ; (irp6r<uns), 190 n. 

&iroirpoi|Y|iiva, 292. 

diroppoaC, effluxes by means of which, 
according to Empedocles, bodies 
act on one another, 58. 

&prH| (excellence), oUctia (character- 
istic), 244 ; IfBiicfi (moral), ib, ; ha- 
vofiruefi (intellectual), ib, 

&PXi> 8 n., 7 and n., 11 n. ; Speusip- 
pus' view of, 141 ; Aristotle on, ib, ; 
principle of movement ^Aristotle), 
160 ; voOf as faculty of o^flU, 232- 
239 ; relation of, to demonstration, 
232 ; apprehension of, t&., 283 ; 
(Stoics), 265 n. 

&(r6|iPXi|TOi (non-addible), character- 
LBtic of Plato's Ideas, 143 n. 

dTOuoi 7pa^|ia£, Xenocrates' doctrine 
of, 146 ; in Platonic writings, ib, 

dTOfiOv ctSos, 134; irofxa rtp clScf, 
182 n. 

ai^Enoaf, 155 n., 164 n. 

aMiiarov, t^ (spontaneity), in Aris- 
totelian cosmology, 187, 157 
and n. 

a^ (touch), fundamental animal 
sense, 204. 

Po^t|oat, 204 n. 
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yivforvf, world of generation, and the 
Pythagorean ohpav6s, 24 ; denied 
by EUeatics, 33, 86 ; Megarian view, 
86, 88, 99 ; Platonic Ideas and, 98 ; 
relation to ohfrla^ 99, 109; yiv^ffu 
ct5 ohfflavy 102, 112; and ^tfopo, 
155 n. 

yivos, subject-matter of demonstra- 
tion, 171, 220 n. 

ycOo-if (taste), 204 ; fundamental 
animal sense, ib» 

Yvi|v(f) (Yv^int)), genuine (one of 
Democritus's two types of know- 
ledge), 65. 

■yv^il, 7Vt|o-£i| distinguished from 
ffKoriii, 65. 

-yvwpilittTcpov ^fuCv, ^<io-Ci, 186. 

Siiiuovfyy^s, the divine, Timceus, 119 ; 
Urifiiovpytiy, 265 n. 

8c\rn^ ^cX^cia, 202. 

Si^dfOTiS, 292 and n. 

8iaKtfo-|&t)o-if , function of Anazagoras's 
yovs, 53. 

SioXiyco^ 108. 

SioXacTudi (dialectic), 170 and n. ; its 
premisses &s M rb troXO, 178 ; rh 
Sid\€KriK6y (Stoic), 262 n., 280 n. 

8idXXa((.f, process by which the four 
elements of Empedocles are sep- 
arated, 55. 

SiavoifTiK^v, rh {yApwv), 204 n. 

Stdvoio, mode of apprehension of 
mathematical aspect of objects 
(Plato), 101 ; function of the soul 
(Aristotle), 165; as function of 
understanding, 214. 

Sidvoia irpaKTiK^ (practical under- 
standing) and rixvv as cause in 
the world of generation, 156. 

SiKOUMHrvt), primary virtue, 293. 

SCictpf, rUnVf SiS^vai, 9 n. 

StvoS) rotatory movement of Anaxa- 
goras's mixture, 52. 

8^ (opinion), distinction between 
hFiffriiiJLit and, 80 ; its object (Plato), 
99 ; Xenocrates' theory of, 144 and 
n. ; Platonic antithesis between, and 
iirurrfifjni, in Aristotle, 170; Sia- 
KtKTiicfi, ib, ; (judgment), function 
of man, 204 ; as function of under- 
standing, 213. 

8vdf, -A A^piOTOt (the indeterminate 
dyad), Speusippus' use of, 142. 

8^a|Uf (potentiality), 155, 220 n., 
233 ; in Stoics, 264. 

fyicpdriia, 293 n. 



ctSos, Plato, 97 n., 105 n., 179 n. ; 

Aiistotle, relation to ri\os, 156. 
^^Xa (simtUacra), Democritus's 

theory of, 64. 
ctvai, technical term in Aristotle, 242 ; 

rb &ya6^ c7i/(u, 159. 
iKKpCvfO^l, 8. 

lKiHip«>o%t, 46, 272 n. 

^XcYKTiKMS, 174. 

l|MrcfcpCa (empirical knowledge), 185 ; 
in animal life, 204 ; origin of, 234 ; 
and hrurr^fiai, ib, 

tVCiVTiOTI|TI$, 8. 

Mpytun, of tf>€iyreurla, 279. 

h4py€ia (Aristotle), 155, 220 n., 221 n. 
244 ; in Stoics, 264. 

«v I4»' iv^ 80, 87. 

Sv Kard iroXXMv, 179 n. 

Iwoia, 102. 

Sv vapd Td iroXXd, 179 n. 

kvrtklxwi (Aristotle), 155, 163, 202. 

4( &Vf rd, the principles of demonstra- 
tion, 171. 

^l,9, lowest degree of tension (Stoic 
term), 271 and n., 280 n., 292 n. 

I{(i» roO alorOdvco^k, 234. 

hrayiay{\ (induction), 97, 98, 185 f. ; 6 
i^ hrayotyTis ffvWoyurfUs^ 189. 

fnuKTiKol X^oi, 74, 94. 

lmOv|iCa, 204 n. 

^urHj|if) (science), distinction between 
H^a and, 80 ; Antisthenes on, 83 ; 
in Plato, Aristotle's equivalent, 
170; relation to vovs, 233; origin- 
ating in dfurtiplOf 234 ; relation to 
the unchangeable, ib, ; always true, 
235; Stoic theory of, 280 n., 
286. 

Imo^l&oviK^ a{(r6T|onSj Speusippus' 
doctrine of, 140> 

^(.(rn))ioviK^ X^yos, Speusippus' 
doctrine of, ib, 

{rcgoCoMrif, 278. 

Inp, mode of existence of primary 
qualities, 63. 

c^ab|iovC(&, definition of, as 4v4py€ta, 
244. 

ci6v|i^, the end of life (Democritus), 
66. 

Itafi, 163 n., 164 n. 
t«ov, epithet of the cosmos {TimcBus), 
119. 

^8oW| (pleasure), cause of movement 
(ic<Ki}(rif ), 203 ; rb ii96, 204 n. 

^l&oviK^v, T^, 272 and n. ; as foDi, 
276 ; relation to the senses, 277. 
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^t^vxAtiiv. 294 n. 

Odnpov, 120 n. 

tiCov, T^ (the divine), relation to realm 

of change, 161. 
•wXoYUc^, T^, 4% 262 n. 
•i|p(a»204n. 

SuM-ot, founded by Pythagoraa, 18. 
•pcwTuc^, T^ (ffc^piov), 208 n. 
•<|»0iv,23O. 

I84a<ro»&^yaio0,220n. 

C8ia «lo%rA (specific senaiblee), 205, 

206 n. 
C8uu iipx!^ ^71. 

icn>apnoC, Empedodee' poem, 65. 

ica0' iKOffTov, T^, 184 and n. 

KoBfytmrra, Stoic view, 290; irp&ra 
oUtMf Kark r^p ^6aiM, ib, ; /earop- 
tfflifiara, 291 ; /i^o'ai vpdE^ctt, ib. 

ica9dXow, t6, universal proposition, 
184 n., 185. 

tswr6Xifi^ {oompreheruio), 280 n., 
282 n., 284. 

KttTd iroXX4v (hf\ 183, 179 n. 

KttTd o-ii|fcP^i|KOt {per aeoidena), 206 
and n. 

Kavd ^ifOTV, meaning of, in defini- 
tion of Idea, 145; in Stoics, 290 
and n. 

KwropBwuara, 291. 

Kcv^v, vi, void, Atomist doctrine of, 
60; mode of existence of, 286 n., 
287. 

KCvTiiTif (movement), synonymous 
vnth /i€ra/3oA^ (Aristotle), 155 
and n. ; subdivisions of, 155 n. ; 
as activity of ^^vxhy dependent on 
aXfrBritru, 164 ; relation to psychical 
process, 165 n. ; to ii^oHiy \&ni, 
203 ; to Bpf^is, 204 n. ; cause of 
^dyratrpM, 214. 

Kivitrd, 165 n. 

KivoOv, rh, 160 ; irp&rov, ib, 

KOivd alff^vpd (common sensibles), 
205. 206 n. 

KOival ifx^f ^71. 

KOkvokl fwoioi, meaning of, in Stoic 
philosophy, 280. 

k6o^&os, its distinction from oifpay6sj 
9, 11 and n. ; middle region of the 
Pythagoreans, 24 and n. ; Heraclitus, 
45 ; Atomist doctrine of the exist- 
ence of many K6<rfioi, with inter- 
spaces, 63 ; Plato, 121 n. ; Stoics, 
271 n., 290 n. 

Kpooxt, Stoic theory of matter, 263 ; 



KpSuJis Si* Z\taVf 268; Kpaais St 
HKov, 271 and n. 
Kplmt, 280 n. 

XiKT^v, T^, existence of, 287 f. 

XoYUctfv, rh (logic), position in Stoic 
doctrine, 262 ; division into dialectic 
and rhetoric, 262 n. ; rd \oyucd, 
290 n. 

XtfYOf, Aristotle's use of the term 
in reference to Parmenides, 35 ; 
reason, as the criterion of truth, 
65, 280 n. ; (definition), 80, 159, 
212, 234; tiaKp6Sf 80; <nr€pfutri- 
K6sf 271 and n. ; God as, 265 n., 
273. 

Xirni, cause of movement (/etyiio'if), 
204. 

|Uom irpd{cis, 291. 

IMTapoX'^ (change), Aristotle's con- 
ception of, 155 and n. 

|MTdAi]^iS (participation), of particu- 
lars in the Idea, in Parmenides, 105. 

|it7|j«,13. 

fiumv, T^, third class of existence 
iPkilebm), 112. 

|jiXiit)o%s, in the JRepMic, 101. 

|jiS|iS, process by which the elements 
of Empedocles are combined, 55. 

|iirf||jii| (memory), 165, 204 ; in animals, 
204 ; distinguished from &Fdfuni<ris 
and it*oyr curia, 216. 

v^|u^ 106, 287 n. 

v&rjn^ (thought), relation of Ideas to, 
95. 

v&i^9 vo^o-cMf (pure self-conscious 
reason), 162. 

voifrdv, apprehension of by yovs, 221 ; 
unity of vorrrd, 225. 

v^|j^, mode of existence of secondary 
qualities, 63. 

vooi6|icva, 220 n. 

vo9s, Anaxagoras' source of move- 
ment, 49 and n., 52 and n. ; inter- 
pretation of, by Plato and Aristotle, 
52 ; new element in the conception, 
ib, ; function of, 9uiK6a-firi<ns, 53 ; 
(Pl£kto) mode of apprehension of the 
Ideas, 101 ; kinship of ^vxh and 
{Laws J X. ), 1 17 ; participation of ^x^ 
in {TimujBua), 117, 119 ; standard of 
perfection, 119; cause of ic6fffjL0Sy 
121 n. ; lotion of, to soul, 131 ; 
(Aristotle) divine element in ^oix^, 
166 ; relation of, to ^i/x^, 167, 178 ; 
independent of the body, ib,; its 
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immortality, 168; negative char- 
acteristics of, ib, ; as act of in- 
tellectual insight, 190; cause of 
cosmic movement, 200 n. ; peculiar 
to man, 204; theory of, 217-239, 
pcbssim; interpretations of Aris- 
totle's theoiy, 289 ; as the divine 
in man, 245 ; logically separable 
from soul, 246; relation of vovs 
in man to divine voSs, 247; use 
of term, in Stoic philosophy, 271 
and n.; relation to eC^aBriffis, 276; 
t6 riy9fwifiK6yf ib» 

vovS cir(KTi|TOS, 239* 

VCV9 iraOT|TkK^, nature of, 221 and n., 
244 n., 249. 

voQs iroitffiKtfs, 220, 249; identified 
with Qod (Eudemus), 249; Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, 251. 

VOVS ^o%K^ (Alexander of Aphro- 
disias), 239 ; v\ik6s, 250. 

olKcta (irpAra), 290. 

olKckib &px<^C, 171. 

oUctos X^yos, 80. 

6Xov, 6 n., 36. 

h^w^uoHf characteristic of Anaza- 

goras 8 seeds, 50. 
4(p4iS (appetition), 203, 204 n. 
hpCltaiai, KoO^ov, rh, 74. 
ipia^j&i (definition), 159. 
6p|ji^, 290 and n. 
^4*fnf|o'is (smell), animal function, 

204. 
oipaW^ its distinction from K6<rfioSy 

11 and n. ; Pythagorean, 24 n., 25 ; 

field of 8({|a, according to Xeno- 

crates, 144 ; partaking of change, 

145; called Lachesis by Xenocrates, 

ib. 
oMa, ir4fiirm, 25, 230 n. ; (Plato), 

101, 109, 120 n. ; y4vt<ns cij oMay, 

102, 112 ; (Aristotle), tr^fvetrof, 144 ; 

eatery, 155 n. ; airoios, 265 n. ; 

Ida, 290 n. 
^8 (vision), animal function, 204. 

iroOipaK^s, epithet of perishable vovs, 

221 and n. 
iravy T^y 42. 
irapaSc^YiiaTa, view of Ideas as, in 

Parmenide»i 106; irafw^uyiMruefi, 

145. 
iropddfont, 271 n. 
irapd Td iroXXd (tv), 133, 179 n. 
floury ci Ti, the sentient soul, 209 ; rh 

irlpof, t6, definition of {PhUehwi), 112. 



ircpl 5, r6, the subject of demonstra- 
tion, 171. 

irXfjpcs, r&y the j92enum, Atomist doc- 
trine of, 60. 

trvcG|ia (spirit), Aristotle, 230 ; ma- 
terial basis of reason, ib,, 269 ; 
Stoic explanation of realily, 269 
and n., 275. 

iroUCv, as activity of vovs, 220 and n. ; 
rh iroiovtf, 265 n. 

iroXiTLK^v, T^, 42, 262 n. 

irpa{is, 204 n. 

irpoify|A6^ 292. 

irp^Tcpov Vjiitv, ^^tm, 186. 

vp&TOf Antisthenes* theory of, 81. 

irpttxa oUda, 290. 

irp^ hrtKitx<Mit 163 n., 202. 

irp^lrt) i^Xt) (primary matter), Aristotle, 
158 ; in Stoic doctrine, 268. 

wp&rov KivoOv (prime mover), 160. 

nip TCXviK^v distinguished from irvp 
Arexyoy, 269 n., 271 n. 

cn||iakv^|Mvov, 287 and n. 

cn||iaivov, 287 and n. 

o-kot{i) (Yv^|i>f)), one of Democritus's 

two lypes of knowledge — the ob- 
scure, 65. 
<rcK^, Stoic doctrine of, 280 n., 281 

and n. ; conduct of, 291. 
(nrcpiiaruc^v, r&, as part of the soul, 

276. 
cnrovSatof, doctrine of, Stoic, 281 and 

n.; conduct of, 291. 
vr4(nfT\s (privation), negative element 

in fi€rafio\'fi (change), 155. 
OTod irokK^Xt), 260. 
ovYKaTdOcoas, 279, 280 n., 282, 283 ; 

as belief, 285. 
<nryKp£vf<r0cu, 56. 
o^rjxwns, 271 n. 
(rv|ji^fii)K^a, Td KaO' aML, 172. 
(H>|Ji|u|is» the air la of, 112. 
o-6vco-if , as primary virtue, 293. 
(H>v6cTov (compound), nature of the 

concrete existent, 156; form and 

matter in, ib, 
awpc£n)s. Sceptic argument, 294 n. 
(rc0^po(Hivi), as primary virtue, 293. 

Ta*T<v, 120 n. 

rOitMv, 36. 

TfXfi^Ti|s, 291. 

niXot (final cause), relation to cTSos, 

156. 
Wpara (monsters), deviations from 

type, 157. 
ri%yr\, meaning of, in Plato, 146; 
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and SrtbwM trptucTtK^f 156 ; reUtion 

to 0Xi|, 220 n. 
rAi H (concrete aomewhat), diarao- 

teriatic of the esatent aubject, 154. 
T^ i&^ «r, 99. 
T^ftrtldr, 173. 
t^t{|vts94. 
T^ t{ 4[v ctvoi (abetract eiBence), 169 

andn. 
Tdvot> 266 and n. ; degreea of, aa law 

of vy«C/ia, 270. 
r&w9% Mh (place of forma), deacrip- 

tion of aoul aa, 218. 
TOVTo and TOiovTOv, 121. 
Tvyxdvov, 287. 
'r^wmr%% 278 and n. 
T^i| (dianoe), in Ariatotelian cos- 
mology, 137; in Ariatotle'B theoiy 

of nature, 157. 

fXi|, 8 and n. ; itark r^y iXriv, 80, 35, 
36 ; Ariatotle'a theory of, 134, 220 
n.; element in the concrete existent, 
156 ; wp^ 9\ii, 158. 

f Xi| Avoiot (unqualified matter), 265 
n., 268 n. 

fXi| voip^ 167 n. 

VVOOOY^ 121. 

ivoicti|Mvov, T^ (subject of change), 
nature of (Aristotle), 153 ; identity 
of, 212. 

^vtfXi|4at, aa function of the under- 
standing, 213. 

^imurCa, representative function of 
the soul (Aristotle), 165 ; imagina- 
tion, 204 ; as intermediate between 
sense - perception and reason, 213, 
214; presentation, 278 and n., 
282, 283; ivipy^ia of, 279; Jcoro- 
Ai|irran}, 280 and n. 



^vrwryjOk (image), character of, 214, 
215 ; mechanical determination of, 
21 5 ; relation to theoretical activity, 
ib, ; operation of reason through, 
ib. ; and the functions of deeire, t5., 
216; ^a$n'dff/wra and rods, 223; 
material basis of unity, 224; re- 
striction of lowest form of intellect 
to, 251, 252. 

4 Sttn% 155 n., 164 n. 

i »6opd, 155 n. 

< lopd, 155 n., 161. 

4 tp^ifi|anf , as function of understand- 
ing, 213 ; as primary virtue, 293. 

^tCa-twit *^» Anaximander*s work, 7 ; 
Empedocles' poem, 53. 

^vo-uc^, rh, fundamental Stoic doc- 
trine, 261, 262 n. ; ^v<r<Jco/, 14 n. ; 
ifwaiKii {<f>iXo<To^ia), 165 n. 

^^Nnt, meaning of, 6, 8, 11 n. ; Aris- 
totle's conception of, 156; Stoic 
term, 271 and n., 289 n. 

4JK»Wi, 287. 

9wvtfTiK^v, rh, as part of the soul, 
276. 

Xwpa> 122. 

XwptODd, 94 ; x»piirr6it of voOi, 221 n. 

i|n;X'4* early denotation of the term, 
6 n., 7 ; Platonic doctrine, 103 ; and 
vovsy 117 ; Plato on, as principle of 
self - generated movement, 163; 
Aristotle on, as ^KrcAexcio, ib, and 
n. ; relation to ^vo-iw^, 165 n. ; to 
wwj, 219 n. ; (Stoic term), 271 
and n. 

i|nix4 oCo-Oifrtidj (the sensitive soul), 
204, 213. 

^'vy^i\ Siavoi]Tiic^, 204 n. 

i|ivx4 Opfirrudj, 203 n. 
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Absolute, existence, communion with, 
Plato's view of, 108 ; Antisthenes 
on, »&. ; Plato's conception of, 129 ; 
relation to truth, 130 ; knowledge, 
106, 143, 186, 188, 192, 281 n. ; the 
absolute, 226 ; absolute reason, 227- 
231 ; Neo-Platonic doctrine of ab- 
sorption into, 253 and n. 

Abstract, and concrete, in relation to 
the Ideas, 146; essence (r6 rl ^y 
cTvoi), 159 and n. ; notion, 218. 

Academy, the, doctrines of, 139-147 ; 
criticism of the Stoics, 260 and n., 
277. 

Accident, fallacies of, Eubulides, 85 ; 
accidental predicates, 176; am- 
biguity of Aristotle's use of per 
accidena, 206 and n. 

Achilles. See Index of Authorities. 

Action, nature of right, 291 ; class of 
indifferent, 292. 

Activity, of the soul, in sense-percep- 
tion, 209 ; in imagination, 215 ; 
theoretical, and ^oyrcb-fiara, ib. ; 
as factor in all reality, 264- 
268. 

Actuality, and potentiality, 155 ; 
4vrt\4xfM as, to.; and fierapoX'fi, 
ib. ; and matter, 156 ; complete, 
and God, 159, 161; priority of, 
160 ; form as, 201 ; soul as, 202 ; 
sense-perception as actualisation of 
potentiality, 209 ; actual and po- 
tential applied to soul and reason, 
217-220, 228. 
Adsensus, 281 n., 282. 

^neeidemus (Sceptic), 260 n. 

^ther, function and nature of, 280 ; 
relation of, to vovs, ib. 



Agnosticism, of Protagoras and 
Gorgias, 71, 72. 

Agrippa (Sceptic), 260 n. 

Air, in Aristotle, 8 n. ; in Anaxi- 
menes, 15 f., 25 ; in Pythagoreans, 
25 ; in Diogenes of Apollonia, 54 ; 
in Empedocles, 55 ; in Stoics, 263. 

Alcmaeon of Croton (Pythagorean), 
27. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias (Peripatetic), 
interpretation of vovs, 239, 250 f. 
See also Index of Authorities. 

Alteration, qualitative, 40 ; &XXo(0»<ris, 
9 n., 209 ; krtpoluxriSy 278 and n. 

Ammonius. See Index of Authori- 
ties. 

Analogy, rejected by Euclides, 84. 

Analysis, 223. 

Anaxagoras, his One and Many, 14 n. ; 
his doctrine, 49-54; and principle 
of contradiction, 177; 'unmixed' 
reason, 217; influence on Stoic 
theory of Kpcurts, 263 ; indivisible 
nature of the universe, 268. 

Anaximander, his cosmological system, 
7-15 ; Parmenides' debt to, 33 ; 
anticipation of Empedocles, 57. 

Anaximenes, 15 f. ; his conception of 
air as the principle of things com- 
pared to the Pythagorean void, 25 ; 
mfluence on Stoic doctrine, 263. 

Animal life, influence on Anaxagoras, 
53; on Empedocles, 55; distin- 
guished from vegetable, 203 ; func- 
tions, 204. 

Anthropomorphism, criticised by 
Xenophanes, 30. 

Antinomiamsm, relation to, of So- 
cratic and Cynic ethics, 76. 
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Antioehtu d AacaXoa (Aoademicun), 
26011. 

AntiBtheiMB (Cynic), and the Hera- 
cUtean thaory of the importanoe 
of namea, 48, 82 ; doctrine, 79-88, 
89; critieiam of theory of Ideaa, 
107 ; oriticiaed by Plato, 109 ; in* 
flnenoe on the Stoica, 259, 266 n. ; 
reference to, in Theceietut, 278. 

Antitheaia, between 9^a and irurr^fiii, 
Plato, 170 ; Ariatotie, ib., 177, 178 ; 
between individual and univerBal, 
179; Ariatotle's solution, in the 
world of generation, 182; in the 
intermediate sphere, 188 ; inapplic- 
able to the Divine, ib, 

Apodictic, Aristotelian, nature of its 
premiasea, 170 and n., 178; con- 
trasted with dialectic, 170, 177, 
178. 

Appetition (5pff{is), 203, 204 n. 

Apprehension, development of, 184; 
of individual as embodiment of 
type, ib. ; the immediate object of, 
198 f. ; intuitive, 195 ; of primary 
data, ib., 196 ; of common and 
specific sensiblee, 205-207 ; of the 
individual, 206 ; not separate from 
content, 211 ; concrete and its 
abstract notion, 218 ; of the intelli- 
gible, by yovs, 221 ff. ; of vovf by 
itMlf , 225 ff. ; of first principles, 
282-289, 242-244. 

Arab philosophy, 289, 252-254. 

Arceeilaus (Academician), 260 n. 

Archer-Hind, R. D., on relation of 
Ideas to the soul, 114 n. ; introduc- 
tions to Phcedo and Timceiu, ib, 

Aristippus (Cyrenaic), 78. 

Aristotle — 

Influence of Plato on, 1, 138, 
149, 163 ; on the material cause, 8 
and n. ; on Thales, 5 ; on Anazim- 
ander, 8, 13 ; on cycle of existence, 
20; on the Pythagoreans, ib,, 21, 
23-27; on the Eleatica, 80-35; 
on Heraditus, 42, 43, 47 ; on An- 
azagoras, 50-54 ; on Empedocles, 
56, 58 ; on the Atomists, 59, 62, 
65 ; on the term Sophist, 68 ; on 
Antisthenes, 80; on error, 82; 
criticised by Megarians, 84 ; on the 
theory of Ideas, 92-95, 123, 127, 
128, 130 n., 132-139, 146; on 
Speusippus' doctrines, 139 • 143 ; 
and Xenocrates, 144, 145. 

Philosophy, 149-255; difference 
between Plato and, 150, 238, 



289 ; the reality of physical nature^ 
150, 151 ; fundamental conceptions, 
152-169; conceptions of change 
and purpose, 153-157; nature of 
the existent, 153, 154, 156, 172, 
175-177, 182; gradation of fixed 
natural types, 141 n., 154, 156, 
157, 171, 172, 191, 194, 195, 220, 
236, 270 ; actuality and potentiality, 
155, 160; form and matter, 156, 
158, 159, 264 ; relativity of matter, 
158 ; rb rl ^v wtvaij 159 ; unscien- 
tific view of nature, 157 ; concep- 
tion of development, 160; theoiy 
of real causation, ib. ; the prime 
mover, Ood, ib,, 161, 162; eter- 
nity of the world of generation, 
161, 220, 235, 240, 241 ; doctrine of 
the soul, 163-169, 199-231, 282; 
nature of the immortality of the 
soul, 165; vovf, 167, 168, 190, 
195-198, 200 n., 204, 217-281, 
248 - 251 ; negative character of 
the ultimate real ezistent, 168; 
hiatus in Aristotle's metaphysics, 
ib., 169 ; theory of knowledge, 170- 
198 ; principle of contradiction, 54, 
172-177; t&e concrete individual, 
182-186; syllogism and induction, 
186-190; ultimate data of know- 
ledge, 190-198 ; immediate object 
of apprehension, 193, 194; induc- 
tion and the universal, 194, 195; 
intuition and discursive thought, 
195-198; psychology, 199-231; 
general nature of soul, 199-204; 
the sensitive soul, 204-213; inter- 
mediates between sense-perception 
and reason, 213-217; the rational 
soul, 217-227; truth, 226, 246; 
reason in man and absolute reason, 
227-231 ; intelligibility of the uni- 
verse, 240, 241; difficulties of 
Aristotelianism, 240-255 ; concep- 
tion of end, 153-157, 166, 205, 246 ; 
divine unity and. concrete multi- 
plicity, 248, 249; doctrine of 
reason, later development, 249-254 ; 
fundamental dualism, 254, 255; 
modification of his views by Peripat- 
etics, 249-251 ; and Stoics, 257-294 ; 
continuity of Stoic and Aristotelian 
doctrine, 263, 264-269, 270 ; eter- 
nity and unity of the system of 
existence, 264 ; doctrine of vrcvfux, 
230, 269; macrocosm and micro- 
cosm, 272. See also Index of 
Authorities. 
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Aristozenus. See Index of Authori- 
ties. 

Art, Sophists and theory of, 70; 
opposed to Karit, ^(f<nvy 146 ; as 
cause in the world of generation, 
156; relation to chance, 157; re- 
sult of experience, 185, 234. 

Artificial objects, excluded from the 
Ideas, 146. 

Ascetidsm, tendency of rationalism 
to, 76. 

Assent, Stoic conception of, 279-285. 

Association of ideas, 102; laws of, 
217. 

Assumption, of essential relation, 
189; of existence, and definition, 
197. 

Atomism in Antisthenes' theory of 
knowledge, 81. 

Atomists, their criticism of popular 
theology anticipated by Anaxim- 
ander, 12 ; conception of void, 25 ; 
the indivisible qucmtvm of the, 26 ; 
theory of perception anticipated by 
Anaxagoras, 54 ; special doctrines 
of, 59-66 ; distinction between con- 
vention and nature, 70 ; efifect on 
the Oyrenaics, 79 ; their units 
physical, 109. 

Atoms, nature of, 61 and n. ; differ- 
ences among, 61 ; question of 
weight, ib, ; movement, 62 ; ex- 
planation of movement of, ib, ; var- 
iety of movement of, 63 ; collision of, 
ib. ; vortex motion, ib. ; intelligible 
atoms, Megarian view, 85, 86. 
Atropos, Xenocrates' name for the 

intelligible world, 145. 
Attraction, principle of, in Anaxa- 
goras, 53 ; in Empedocles, 56-58. 
Augustine, St, and the theory of 

Ideas, 100. 
Averroes (Ibn Hoschd), theory of 
yovs, 239, 251-254; doctrine of 
tmio, 253. See also Index of 
Authorities. 
Axioms, nature of mathematical, 171 ; 
common and special, ib,, 172, 190, 
196 ; nature of demonstration from, 
172; axiom of contradiction, 172- 
177. 

Beautiful, identified with the good 

(Stoics), 291. 
Being, relation of true, to world of 

generation (Plato), 109 ; as such, 

173. 
Belief, Stoic conception of, 285. 



Biological tendency in early Greek 
thought, 49. 

Body, Platonic explanation of the 
{TwicBtu\ 122 ; natural bodies pos- 
sessing life, 200, 201 ; organised, 
201, 202; relation of soul and, 
201, 202, 203 ; as subject of pre- 
dication, 202 ; gradation of organ- 
ised bodies, 203. 

Bryso, 89. 

Burnet, J., his interpretation of 
Anaximander^s doctrine of innum- 
erable worlds, 11 ; his Early Greek 
Philosophy cited, 8 (10, 2nd ed.), 
p. 3 ; 53 (52, 2nd ed.), p. 13 ; 54 
(59, 2nd ed.), ib. ; 57 n., 6Q (59 n. 
2, 2nd ed.), p. 14; 62-73 (61-72, 
2nd ed.), p. 9; 67 (64, 2nd ed.), 
p. 11 ; 79 f. (§ 29, 2nd ed.), p. 16 ; 
93 f., p. 18; 135 (149, 2nd ed.), 
p. 46 ; 325 (§ 157, 2nd ed.), p. 37 ; 
260 f. (279 f., 2nd ed.), p. 57 ; 353 
f. (c. 9, 2nd ed.), p. 59 (footnote in 
each case). 

Callias (any individual man), 234. 

Callippus, 59 n. 

Cameades (Academician), 260 n. ; 
criticism of Stoics, 261. 

Category, Aristotelian, of obffla, 155 n. 

Cause, material, 3 ; of change, soul as, 
6 ; mind as, 52 ; love and hate as, 
56 ; of the mixed class {Philebus), 
112 f . ; of self -originating move- 
ment, soul as, 116 f. ; errant, 121 ; 
mechanical (Aristotle), 137 ; Good 
not, to Speusippus, 141 ; in Platonic 
de&iition of Idea, 145; final, as 
form, 156 ; types of efficient, in 
world of generation, ib, ; necessity 
of a first, 160 ; nature of efficient, 
ib, ; of first, 161, 239, 248 ; know- 
ledge of, 185 ; efficient and final, 
241 ; final and mechanical, indenti- 
fication by Stoics, 273 ; Stoic defi- 
nition of, ib, n. 

Chance, in Aristotle, theory of nature, 
137, 157 ; relation to art, 157. 

Change, denied by Eleatics, 32, 40 
and n. ; HeracUtus' law of, 44 ; 
its meaning, 46 ; interpretation of, 
by Plato, w, ; Atomist explanation 
of, 62 ; characteristic of l^e world 
of generation, 116, 129; soul, the 
principle of, 116, 117; causes of 
(Timceus), 125; not explained by 
the Ideas, 132 ; Aristotle's criticism 
of Platonic explanation, ib,, 135 ; in 
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XfloooratM, 145 ; Aristotle's oonoep- 
tkm of (|ACTa3oX4), 151, 152, 155, 
158 and n. ; as realisation of ends, 
155; sabdivision of, A. n. ; nega- 
tive element in (or^^o-it), i6. ; Kant 
un, A.; material eleinent in worid 
of, 158, 159 ; and the prime moYer, 
161, 226 ; distinction between self- 
generated and accidental move- 
ment, 168; principle of self -gen- 
erated movement^ ib,; potentiiJity 
and actnalil^ in, 219. 

Chaos, original condition of matter, 
51. 

Chronology of Platonic dtslogues, 
92-98, 114 f. 

Chrysippas (Stoic), 259 and n., 260 ; 
theory of aTertfiKis, 278; and 
the Sceptic o'^pdnis, 294 n. 

Cicero, reference to Anazimander, 11 
f. ; on Stoic terminology, 278 n., 

279, 281 and n., 282, 284, 298 n. 
See also Index of Authorittes. 

Civilisation, origin of, speculation 
on, 70. 

Cleanthes (Stoic), 259 and n.; identi- 
fication of rh irr€iMvim6v with the 
sun, 272 n.; theory of olofiio-ts, 278. 
See also under List of AuthoritieB. 

Cleitomachus (Academician), 260 n. 

Clement, on Speusippus, 139. See 
also under list of Authorities. 

Clotho, Xenocrates' name for the 
sensible, 145. 

Colour, potential and actual, 220. 

Common notions (kowoX ivyoicu), 
meaning of, in Stoic philosophy, 

280, 286. 

Complexity, in object or act of appre- 
hension and the problem of error, 
82 ; types of, 83 ; Plato on, ib, ; 
porrrSp as complex, 221; in judg- 
ment, 223. 

Compound (jrMtrov), nature of con- 
crete existent, 156; form and 
matter in, i&. ; compound obvLa as 
object of 9^{a, 144 n. 

Comprehentio, 280 n., 282 n., 284, 
285. 

Conception, Dugald Stewart on, 
214 n. 

Concrete, thing, nature of the existent 
subject (r6t€ tQ, 154 ; as actuality, 
155 ; relation to iirra$o\4i^ ib, ; 
compound nature of (frT^9erov\ 
156 ; existence, fixed types of, 171, 
172, 194, 195 ; existents, principle 
of contradiction and, 173-177 ; ex- 



istents, perception of, 206; indi- 
vidual, 182-186; relation of, to 
abstract notion, 218 ; and abstract, 
Aristotle's failure to connect, 227 ; 
existence, and truth, 246 ; world, 
and the divine mover, 248 ; indi- 
vidual, not known by the divine 
intelligence (Averroes), 254 and n. 

Condensation and rarefaction, 14, 16. 

Conduct, problem of, speculation on, 
61 ; importance of, to Socrates, 75, 
76 ; in Aristotle, 244. 

Consciousness, sense - perception as, 
211 ; ¥ovs as, 225. 

Constancyt as intelligibility, 240. 

Constitution, of the body, 64 ; of man, 
289. 

Contemplation, life of, as the highest 
good of man, 245 ; contrasted with 
practical hfe, ib. 

Contingency, matter as, 158. 

Continuity, nature of Parmenides' 
One, 32 ; factor in space, 294. 

Contradiction, impossibility of, accord- 
ing to Anaxagoras, 54, 177 ; and to 
Antisthenes, 80, 82; principle of, 
172-177 ; double reference of, 173 ; 
incapable of proof, 174; and sub- 
jective thinking, 175 ; necessity of, 
176 ; Heraclitean, Protagorean, de- 
nial of it, A., 177. 

Corporeal, Eleatic One, 84; Plato's 
explanation of the, 122 ; conditions, 
relation of vovs to, 217 f . ; nature of 
reality, 265 ff., 286, 287, 288 ; vir- 
tues, 266 ; presentations, 287. 

Cosmology, and mythology, 3 ; of 
Anaximander, 9 ff. ; Py^iagorean, 
24 fT. ; threefold division of the 
universe, 24, 25 ; Xenocrates', 144 
f. ; Plato's, 119-122; Aristotle's, 
152, 240; Stoic, 266-274. 

Cosmos, Pythagorean conception, 24 ; 
in Heraclitus, 44 ; in Anaxagoras, 
53 ; nature of {TvmcBiu\ 119 ; soul 
of, *6., 120, 199 f. ; Stoic view, 266- 
274, 277, 278, 282, 286-288. 

Courage, Stoic definition, as primary 
virtue, 293. 

OrcOyhts (Platonic dialogue), reference 
to Antisthenes, 82; basis of doc- 
trine of Ideas in, 99. 

Creation, mode of {Timtms), 119, 120 ; 
Christian doctrine of, 161. 

Criterion, of knowledge, 65, 278-281, 
286. 

Cube, Pythagorean equivalent of the 
earth, 25. 
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Cycle, Anazimander'B doctrine of ft, 
8 n., 9, 14 f . ; of existence involved 
in Pythagorean doctrine, 20 ; Empe- 
docles% efifected by love and hate, 
56 ; four stages in, 57 ; of genera- 
tion, in Plato, 115. 

Cynic doctrine, relation to, of Socratic 
ethics, 76 ; theory of knowledge, 79- 
83 ; effect on the Stoics, 258, 259, 
291. 

Cyrenaics, ethics of, and Democritus, 
66 ; ethical views, 78 f. 

Data, ultimate, of knowledge, 190- 
192; indemonstrable, 192, 194; 

" source of, 195; mode of appre- 
hension of primary, 196. 

Deduction, Anstotle on, 187. 

Deductive construction of universe, 
131. 

Definition, invented by Socrates, 74, 
94 ; Antisthenes on, 80 ; Speusip- 
pus on, 143 ; Aristotle on, t6., 159, 
197. 

Degree, and the operation of sense, 
217 ; vovs not subject to, ib» ; of 
tension, 266. 

Democritus, his doctrine of innumer- 
able worlds compared with Anaxi- 
mander's, 11 f. ; his philosophy, 
60-66 ; marks transition from tradi- 
tional to historical period of philo- 
sophy, 67; new character of his 
problems, tb. ; and definition, 94. 

Demonstration, principles of (Aris- 
totle), 171 ; subject - matter, ib, ; 
nature of, 172 ; syllogistic mode of, 
ib. ; axioms in, t&. ; nature of its 
subject, 191 ; weakness of the 
theoiy, 192; and intuition, 195, 
196 ; and first principles, 232 ff. 

Design in the cosmos (Plato), 119. 

Desire, functions of, and ^avrdrfMraf 
215, 216. 

Development, Speusippus' view of, 
141 ; Aristotle^s conception of, 155, 
160; difference from modem inter- 
pretations, ib, ; of the soul, 166 ; 
of knowledge, 178, 186 ; order of, 
184; process of (Aristotle), 235, 
286 ; cause of, 286 ; of knowledge 
in man, 238, 284, 237, 238. 

Dialectic, Plato's, Aristotle on, 134 ; 
(Aristotelian), 170 ; nature of its 
premisses, ib, and n., 178, 187 ; 
contrasted with apodictic, 170, 177, 
178; subdivision of Stoic logic, 262 
andn. 



Dialogues, Platonic, chronology of, 96 ; 
theory of Ideas in earlier, 97 ; 
classification in earlier, 98 ; division 
by dichotomy in later, ib, ; Lutos- 
lawski's chronology, 115. 

Dichotomy, Platonic use of, 98 ; not 
in earlier Ideal theoiy, ib. 

Difference, in EHeaticism, 47 ; im- 
portance of, in Anaxagoras, 53 ; 
Platonic explanation of, 98, 110, 
124; specific, 154; accepted as 
ultimate (Aristotle), 289 ; deduction 
of (Platonic), ib, ; in Stoics, 284. 

Diodorus Cronus (Megarian), argu- 
ments against potoitiallty and 
motion, 84 f . 

Diogenes Laertius, on the Megarians, 
84 ; value of his testimony, tb. See 
also Index of Authorities. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, views, 54 ; in- 
fiuence on Stoic doctrine, 263. 

Discrete, elements, quantity, 37, 85, 
87 ; aspect of space, 294. 

Discrimination, of common and specific 
sensibles, 207; of heterogeneous 
sensations, 212; of homogeneous 
sensations, ib, ; and unity, »6., 243. 

Discursive reason, though^ 101, 197, 
122. 

Divine, the, unity of (Aristotle), 159 ; 
nature of, completed actuality, 160, 
161, 162, 168 ; the unmoved mover, 
161 ; element in the soul {vovs), 
166 ; individuality of, 183 ; as form 
devoid of matter, ib.; element of, 
in the universe, 227, 245 ; reason 
and human, Aristotle's theory, 228- 
231, 247-249; and the concrete 
world, 248 ; and the active reason 
(yovs irovnTM6s\ 249 ; Averroes' 
doctrine of unto, 253; nature of 
its knowledge, 254 and n. 

Dodecahedron, Pythagorean equival- 
ent of the fifth, unnamed, element, 
25. 

Boxographi Orceei, Diels', reference 
to, 12. 

Dreams, Democritus' explanation of, 
64 ; Aristotle's tractate on, 213. 

Dualism, in Plato's theory of Ideas, 
Aristotle on, 135 ; fundamental, in 
Aristotle, 254, 255, 257 n. ; Stoics' 
attempt to avoid, 45, 258, 275, 292. 

Dugald Stewart on conception, 214 n. 

Duties, Stoic view, 290; natural 
foundation of, ib, ; prixnary, ib,, 
291 ; of a rational being, 291 ; 
relative, i6., 292. 
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Sirth, in Arktotle, the cold-dry, 8 n.; 
formed from the cube, aooording 
to the Pythagoreeas, 25; one €i 
Empedodes* four 'roota,' 65. 

Elabor»tion and intuition, 196. 

Eleatic achool, 25, 29-41 ; Xenophanea, 
29, 80 ; Parmenidee, 82-86 ; Zeno, 
88, 89 ; Meliaaua, 40 ; inflnenoe on 
the Ploiiliata, 49 ; on Anucagoraa, 
51 ; on Empedodea, 55 ; relation 
to the Atomiata, 59 ; Atomiat mia- 
interpretatlonof,62f.; Eriaticaand, 
69; EnoUdea and, 84; Megarian 
agreemeDt ^th, 86, 87, 88 ; relation 
to Ideal theory, 109 ; to Ariatotle, 
168. 

Elementa, the four, 8 n. ; Pythagorean, 
25 ; in Empedoclee, 55 ; Platonic, 
120 and n., 121, 128; Ariatotle's 
fifth, 25 n., 280 ; development of, 
from vrcv/to, 269 f . 

Empedoclee, 13, 14 n., 55 and n.; hia 
philoaophy, 55-58. 

Empirical doctrine of knowledge, in 
Aristotle, 184, 185, 282; Stoic 
tendency to, 259, 277 ; knowledge 
{4fjLir9tpia), 185, 204, 234; logic, 
260 n. 

End, of Ufe, Democritua on, 66 ; con- 
ception of, Aristotle'a, 153-157 ; re- 
lation to change (/icro/SoX^), 155- 
157; to form, 156 ; of man, 246. 

Energy, continuous, of reason, 246, 
247 ; pure, as the Divine first cause, 
248. 

Enumeration, of species in induction, 
189 ; of instances, 190. 

Epictetus (Stoic), 261 n. ; view of soul, 
275 n. 

Epicureanism, 260, 261 ; validity of 
sense -impressions, 283; Epicurus' 
doctrine of innumerable worlds 
compared with Anazimander's, 11 f. 

Equilibrium of f oroes, 270 n. 

Enstica, as a type of Sophist, 69. 

Error, problem of, 82; views of 
AntisUienes, Plato, and Aristotle, 
ib. ; possibility of, how arising, 83 ; 
Stoic explanation of, 281. 

Essence, of the individual, 181 ; in- 
telligible, of the subject of demon- 
stration, 192 ; transition to appre- 
hension of, 193 ; incapable of proof, 
194 ; intuitive apprehension of, by 
yovs, 195, 220, 222, 223; immor- 
tality of, 221. 

Essential, Socrates on the, 94. 

Eternity, of the world of generation 



{y4w€Vis) in Plato, 115; confirma- 
tion of, in iZVmcnM, 116; in Aris- 
totle, 161, 235, 240, 264; of type, 
285; of human genua, 246; of 
truth, ib. ; Averroes on, 253. 

Ethics, Pythagorean, 27 ; Democritus', 
60, 66 ; Socratic, 76 f . ; deficiency of 
Socratic theory, 77 ; third division 
of Stoic philosophy, 262, 289-294 ; 
subdivision of, 262; primitive im- 
pulse of man, 289 ; jcod^jcoi^a, 290, 
291 ; nature of virtue, 291 ; natoral 
and moral good, ib,; class of indif- 
feront actions, 292 ; claasification of 
virtues, 292-294. 

Eubulides (Megarian), author of the 
fallacies of accident, 85. 

Eudides (Megarian), his teaching and 
school, 83 f. 

EudemuB (Peripatetic) on Pythagorean 
doctrine of pre-existence, 20 ; and 
phrase 'to preserve phenomena,' 
59 n. ; Identification of the active 
reason with God, 249. 

Euihydemus (Platonic dialogue), date 
of, 105 ; theory of Ideas in, ib. 

EviderUia, term used by Cicero for 
ipdfiy€tat of presentation, 279. 

Evil, soul, 117 ; as first principle, 
duality, 143 ; problem of. Stoic 
view, 274. 

Evolution, Aristotle and, 236. 

Excluded Middle, law of, 173. 

Existence, unity of, Xenophanes on, 
31 ; Ionic conception, ti. ; Eleatic 
doctrine, 35 ; Zeno's arguments for, 
38 ; conception of, Platonic, 140 ; 
Speusippus', ib.; Xenocrates', 144; 
Aristotle's threefold division of 
realm of, 153; nature of the ex- 
istent subject, ib.; fixed types of, 
141 n., 154, 157, 181, 182, 194, 
195 ; compoimd naturo of the ex- 
istent, 156; and truth, 97, 129, 130, 
226, 246; difficulty of Aristotle's 
theory of, 167 ; corporeal nature of 
(Stoics), 265-274, 286, 287, 288 ; of 
the incorporeal, 286, 287, 288. 

Experience, and the order of appre- 
hension, 184, 185, 204, 234. 

Faculty, of sense-perception, 208 ; of 
vision and its exeroise, 209 ; defined 
by its object, 211 ; of apprehending 
concrete fact and essence, 218 ; of 
first principles, 232-239. 

Fallacy of acddent, Eubulides, 85. 

Fate, Stoic view of, 273. 
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Fates, the three, Xenocratee' uae of, 
145. 

Fire, in Aristotle, the hot-dry, 8 n.; 
HeraditUB' reality, 44 ; doctrine of 
4itv6pwris, 46 and n. ; 'root' of 
Empedodee, 55; element of body 
of cosmos (TiffUBus), 120; as funda- 
mental element, Stoic view, 263, 
266; fiery vapour (iry«S/ia), 266- 
272 ; distmguished as wup r^x^ut^v 
from ordinary fire, 269 n. 

First cause, mover, 160, 226. 

Fixed types, Aristotle's theory of, 
in nature, 141 n., 154, 157, 171, 
194, 195, 236 ; deviation from, 157 ; 
monsters, i6. ; Aristotle's concep- 
tion of, in log^c and metaphysics, 

181 ; and the principle of contra- 
diction, ib. ; numericid plurality of, 

182 ; gxiidation of, 154-159, 270. 
Form, (iG^istotle) and matter, 156, 158, 

159 ; relation to final cause, 156 ; in 
the heavenly bodies, 159; as abstract 
essence expressed in definition, ibr, 
in mathematics, 167, 223 ; pure, the 
divine as, 183, 228; soul as, 201, 
202 ; soul as place of forms, 218 ; 
as intelligible essence, 236, 287; 
and matter, Aristotle's doctrine of, 
developed by Stoics, 264, 265 and 
n., 266 ; r6vos as form, 266, 267. 

Formal logic, 175, 187. 

Free will. Stoic denial of, 273, 274 ; 
nature of, in the <roif>6s, 281. 

Function, good as performance of, 77; 
scale of, in living beings, 164, 165, 
200 ; of the soul, 200 ff. ; of sense, 
205 ; of common sense, 207 ; dis- 
tinction between sensitive and 
nutritive, 208; combination of 
unity and pluiality in one, 212; 
of understanding, 218, 214, 215; 
of reason, desire, and ^vriiriMra^ 
215, 216. 

General notion, Socrates on, 74 f. ; 
maxims, nothing dedudble from, 
172, 187. 

Generalisation, process of, and the 
Ideas, 106, 110 f. 

Generation, absolute, denied by Ele- 
atics, 33, 49 ; and by Anaxagoras, 
51 ; world of, and the Pythagorean 
ohpay6s, 25 ; denied by Megarians, 
86, 99; Platonic Ideas and, 98; 
mode of being (Plato), 99-102, 109, 
116, 119, 120, 129 ; twofold division 
of, 102; materiality of, 120-122, 



127; soul in, 119, 120; explana- 
tion of, 127, 130, 238 ; relation to 
the absolute, 131 ; Aristotle's criti- 
cism of Plato's view, 133-185; 
effort towards perfection in, 137 ; 
as a system of realised ends, 155 ; 
two causes in, 156; chance and 
spontaneity in, 137, 157 ; eternity 
of, 115, 116, 161, 220, 235, 240, 
241 ; operation of the divine in, 
161, 162, 242; eternity of type 
in, 220, 236 ; relation to yovs, 236, 
237 ; fundamental animal function, 
203 ; faculty of, 276. 

Generic, universals, Ideas as, 89, 133 ; 
character, of intelligible units, 107. 

G^etic account of sdence. Stoics', 
280 ; theory of judgment, 282. 

Geometrical magnitude, made up of 
indivisible elements, 26, 37, 146; 
Speusippus' principle of, 141, 142. 

Geometry, as an abstract science, 22 ; 
separation of form from matter due 
to Pythagoras, ib. ; relation to arith- 
metic, ib. ; relation between the ele- 
ments and the five solids in Pyth- 
agorean cosmology, 25 ; Democri- 
tus and, 60. 

God, Xenophanes on, 30 ; existence of 
(the gods), Protagoras on, 71 ; Antis- 
thenes on, 89 ; Anstotle's conception 
of, the unmoved mover, 160, 161 ; 
nature of, 161, 162 ; unity of, 159, 
162 and n. ; as pure self-conscious 
reason, 162 ; identified with the 
active reason (Eudemus), 249 ; 
(Alexander of Aphrodisias), 251 ; and 
matter, Zeno's view, 267 ; Stoic doc- 
trine, 268 and n. ; supreme mind, 
K6yos (nrtpfMTiKds, 273. 

Gomperz, fferhulcmUeJie Stydien, Heft 
I., 260 n. 

Good, discussion of the, by Socrates, 
77; identified by Eudides with the 
One, 84; in PUto, 100, 111, 128; 
soul, 117; Speusippus* view of, 141 ; 
not identified with the One by Speu- 
sippus, 142 ; identified with the One 
by Plato, 143; in Platonic inter- 
pretation of the universe, 241 ; op- 
position of evil and, 274, 291, 292 ; 
identified with the Beautiful (Stoic), 
291; natural and moral, ib,; per- 
fect, ib. 

Good sense, primary virtue, 293. 

Gorgias, type of sophist, 69 n., 71; 
metaphysical speculation, 72; ag- 
nosticism of, t6. 
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Chrguu (Plfttonio duJogae), 69 n. 

Gradtttum, of nMoUl prooeaMt (Plato), 
102; of fixed lypea in nature 
(Arktotle), 164-169, 171, 104, 236, 
270; of organised bodies and pay chi- 
oal aetiTil^, 208 ; of the intelligible, 
222,226; of the operatiooa of reason, 
229. 

HMpineai, definition of, Socratic and 
Pjnio, 76 ; Aristotle's, 244. 

Haitnony, Pythagorean researches into, 
28; scientific results of doctrine 
of, 24; I^ythagorean doctrine of, 
amd I^thagorean ethics, 28 ; defini- 
tion A soul as, ib,; conception of, 
according to Heraditus, 45 ; scope 
of the law of harmony, ib,; with 
nature, Stoic conception, 289-291. 

Hate, Empedocles' separating force, 
66. 

Hearing (A«s4), animal function, 204. 

HeaTemy bodies, Anazimander's view 
of, 10; in Plato, 128; Aristotle's 
▼lew (^ 152, 154 and n. ; matter 
and form in, 159 ; each ttii generit, 
ib»; movements of, how caused, 162 
n. ; movement of, and psychical 
chimge (Plato), 200. 

Hedonism, Aristippus' doctrine of, 78, 

Heraclitus, opinion of Pythagoras, 18 ; 
doctrines, 42-48 ; opposition of his 
school to the Atomists, 70 ; Prota- 
goras and, 71 ; effect on the Cyren- 
aics, 79 ; Antisthenes' use of Hera- 
ditean view of names, 82 ; influence 
on Plato, 98 ; denial of law of con- 
tradiction, 176 and n. ; influence on 
Stoic logic and physics, 258, 263, 
269 ; and Stoic doctrine of language, 
276 n. 

Hesiod, 5. 

Heterogeneous sensations, 212 and n. 

Hippolytus. See under list of Author- 
ities. 

Historical period, transition from tra- 
ditional to, in philosophy, 67; com- 
position, origin of, 70. 

Homogeneous sensations, 212 and n. 

Human species, permanence of (Aris- 
totle), 236, 246 ; process of realisa- 
tion of type in, 286 ; form and 
matter in, 237. 

lamblichus. See Index of Authorities. 
Icosahedron, Pythagorean equivalent 

of water, 25. 
Idea, innate, 102, 114 ; use of word in 



English philosophy, 278 n. ; repre- 
sentation of, In speech, 287; r^re- 
sentative, theory of, ib. 

Idealism, modem, and Plato's theory 
of Ideas, 114 ; * absolute knowledge ' 
of, 281 n. 

Ideas, Platonic theory of, influence of 
Socrates on« 77, 94; Idea distin- 
guished from Megarian unit, 89; 
Polyxenus' argument against, ib. ; ! 
early form of the theoiy, 91-103 ; 
origin of theoij in early specula- 
tion, 91, 93 ; development of, 92- 
96; Aristotle's evidence, 92 S.; 
connexion of later form with Fyth- 
agoreanism, 95 ; importance of dis- 
tinction of knowledge from per- 
ception to theory of, 97; inter-con- 
nexion among, ib.; properties of, 
98; correlation of, to reality, 97, 
99 ; apprehended by povs, 101; and 
itpifuffitris, 102 ; and theory of in- 
nate ideas, ib, ; contemporary criti- 
cism, 104-108; answered in Pc^r- 
menidet, 105, 106, 108 ; as natural 
types, 106, 113 ; as absolute 
eiastence, 106-108, 119, 129; not 
isolated from one another {Sophisi)^ 
110 ; m the PhUebut, 112 ; relation 
of, to the soul, 114-118 ; modem 
interpretations of later theory, 
114 f. ; objective existence of, 118 ; 
types of, in Timeeus, 123; and 
numbers, 124, 126, 128, 145 ; Aris- 
totle on later theory, 127, 128, 132- 
135, 188, 139 ; matmal element in 
the, 127 ; and the world of genera- 
tion, 180, 132 ; and change, failure 
of Plato's explanation, 132; modi- 
fications of Platonic school, 139- 
147; Speusippus, 142; nature of, 
143-146 ; Xenocrates, 145-147. 

Identity, exclusive of differenoe. An- 
tisthenes' view, 80 ; Megarian view, 
86; Stoic, of indiscemibles, 267, 
269. 

Imagination (^>ai^turia\ 204 ; as in- 
termediate between sense-poxep- 
tion and reason, 213, 214 ; distin- 
guished from sense-perception and 
understanding, 214 ; activity of the 
soul called forth by sensation, 215 ; 
distinf[uished from memory and 
reminiscence, 216; connexion with 
thought, 237, 242, 243. 

Immortality, of the soul (Plato), 116 ; 
of the race, 165 ; of reason, 221. 

Impression, 79, 278, 283. 
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Impulse (^pW), relation to intelli- 
genoe, 289; nature of, in man, 
ib., 290 and n. 

Incommensurability, Pythagorean doc- 
trine of, 26, 87. 

Incorporeal, conception of the, 84 ; 
forms, 87 ; Ideas as, 98 ; mode of 
existence of the, 267, 288. 

Indeterminate, void of the Pythagor- 
eans, 25 ; dyad, the (^ h6purrot SmCi), 
in Plato, 127; Speusippus' use of, 
142; a fundamental principle of 
Xenocrates, 145; divisible of Tvmceus 
interpreted by Xenocrates as, 147. 

Individual, sense-impressions (Oyren- 
aic), 79; elements, in Antisthenes' 
theory, 81 ; essence of, identical 
with ii^ma tpeciet, 154 ; antithesis 
between universal and (Aristotle), 
179-181; the concrete, 182-186; 
apprehension of, 198, 194; tran- 
sition from immediate apprehen- 
sion to essence, 198; and sense- 
perception, 284 ; as cause of 
change, 286 ; as realised type, ih, ; 
r^vof, 267 ; everything in liie uni- 
verse, 267, 269, 271, 284. 

Individualism, subjective, of the 
Cynics, 259. 

Indivisible, quamta, 26 ; jiUnwni 86 ; 
units, 88 ; bodies, 61 ; acts of ap- 
prehension, corresponding to per- 
ca}ta, 81 ; inteUig^ia, 86 f . ; Unes 
(aro/ioi ypafifud), Xenocrates' doc- 
trine of, 146 ; in Platonic writings, 
ib. ; the, in Timceiu, 120, 147; uni- 
versals, 284, 248. 

Induction, invented by Socrates, 74 ; 
Platonic interpretation of, 97, 98 ; 
meaning of iwaywy^ (Aristotle), 
185; method of discovery of the 
universal, ib,; contrast between 
syllogism and, 188 ; 6 i^ iweeywyris 
trvXXoyur/iSs, 189 ; nature of truth 
obtained by, ib, ; and the univer- 
sal, 194, 195; and ultimate char- 
acters, ib, ; relativity of function 
of, 195 ; mode of knowledge of ulti- 
mates, 284. 

If^fima species, 154, 182 and n. 

Infinite, Anaximander's doctrine of 
the, 7, 8 n., 12 ff. ; the first step 
towards abstraction, 15; Pytha- 
gorean, 25 ; the One of Xenophanes, 
31 ; in Plato's PhUebus, 112. 

Infinity of worlds, Anaximander's 
doctrine of the, 11 ; in Democritua, 
68. 



Innate ideas, and the doctrine of 
i»dfuniins, 102 ; modem view of, 
and Ideal theory of Plato, 114; 
truths, 280. 

Inorganic world. Ideas of , 128. 

Int^ect {vous), in Anaxagoras, 52 ; in 
Plato, 101 ; divine element in the 
soul (Aristotle), 166; relation of, 
to soul, 167 ; independent of the 
body, ib. ; its immortality, 168 ; 
function of, 190, 195 ; and induc- 
tion, ib, ; as source of primary data, 
ib, ; peculiar to man, 204 and n. ; 
intermediate between sense-percep- 
tion and, 218-217, 275 f.; operati(m 
of, 215, 217-281, 248; relation to 
soul, 217-227, 248, 246 ; universal- 
ity of, 217 ; knowledge of itself, 
225, 244 ; in man, and absolute, 
227-281, 245-248; as faculty of 
first principles, 282-289 ; active and 
passive, 220, 221, 289, 244, 246, 
249-251 ; later interpretations of, 
289, 249-251. See also Reason. 

Intellectual culture, increased de- 
mand for, 67; end of, 68; the 
Sophists and, ib, 

Intellectus aequUUuSy 289, 251. 

IrUeUeetut <tdq>ttu, 258. 

Intdleetui agens, 249, 251. 

IntdUctus nuOerialU, 251, 252. 

Intellectus passibUis, 249. 

Intelligence, hierarchy of (Arab doc- 
trine), 258 f. ; the divine, 254 and 
n. ; relation to volition, 289. 

IrUdligibiliaf Megarian, 86 ; compared 
with the Ideas, 104, 109; Xeno- 
crates' view of, as numbers, 146. 

Intelligibility, mark of real existence 
(Plato), 129 ; of the universe, 240 ; 
nature of, in Plato and Aristotle, 
240, 241 ; constancy as, ib. 

Intelligible, the, twofold division of, 
Platonic, 101 ; apprehension of, by 
povs, 221-225 ; as a unit, 222-225 ; 
not connected with world of genera- 
tion, 226, 228, 248. 

Interdependence of the universe, 269. 

Intermediates, between sense-percep- 
tion and reason, 218 - 217 ; the 
simplest, ^wraffia (imagination), 
218, 214. 

Intrusion of opposites, Anaximander's 
doctrine of, 8 f . 

Intuition, function of, 195 ; and dis- 
cursive thought (elaboration), 195- 
198 ; definition and, 197 ; of povs, 
its simplicity, 222, 228. 
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loottii Khool, 5 ff. ; ehancteristie 

of iU methodi, 17. 
IftoerAtot, reference to AntistlieneB 

the Cynic, 80. See aUo Index of 

Authoritiee. 

Jackson, H., interpretation of later 
Ideal theory, 118, 114, 115. 

Jowett, interpretation of later Ideal 
theoiy, 114. 

Judgment, logical proceee of, 106 ; in 
definition, 197 ; function of man, 
204 ; about practical matters (^i^- 
if^is),213; unity of, 222; syntheeiB 
and analysis in, 228 ; Stoic theory 
of, 280 n., 288. 

Jurisprudence, influence of the Stoics 
on Roman, 261. 

Justice, a square, Pythagorean defini- 
tion, 28 ; primary virtue, 293. 

JuitUia, 298 n. 

Kant, definition of change, 158 ; body 
as equilibrium of forces, 270 n. 

Knowledge, theory of, of Alcmsdon of 
Croton, 27; Heraclitean, 47; Demo- 
critus' two types of, 65 ; Protagoras 
on, 69 ; and Qorgias, 72 ; Socrates' 
theory of, 73 f.; virtue as, 76; 
Cyrenaic theory of, 79 ; Cynic 
theory of, 79-83; correlated with 
real existence in Plato, 97; distin- 
guished from perception and opinion, 
ib,, 99 ; absolute, 106, 143, 281 n. ; 
Xenocrates on, 144 ; threefold divi- 
sion of, ib. ; Aristotle's theory of, 168- 
198 ; metaphysical principles of, 177- 
182 ; ambiguity of the term, 177 ; 
a modification of Platonic antithesis 
between types of, 177, 178 ; devel- 
opment of, 178 ; ' is of the univer- 
sal,' 179 ; order of, 184 ; empirical 
doctrine of, Aristotle, i5., 185 ; of 
the cause or universal, how gained, 
185 ; distinction between relative 
and absolute, 186, 188, 192; ulti- 
mate data of, 190-192 ; nature of 
immediate, 193 ; and induction, 
194, 195; intuition and discursive 
thought, 195-198, 225; correlation 
to truth, 226 ; reason as faculty of 
first principles of, 232-289; origin 
of, in experience, 284 ; eternity of, 
246, 247 ; and its object, 249 ; Stoic 
theory of, 275-288; mechanical 
explanation of, 277; and presenta- 
tions, 278, 284; criterion of, 278, 
279; virtue as (Socrates), 292. 



Laehesii, Xenoeratea' name for the 
world of opinion, 145. 

Ijanguage, faculty of, 276 and n. 

Zawt, last work of Plato, 117; elabor- 
ation in X. of earlier view of soul, 
ib, ; the good and bad soul, t6., 132 ; 
summary of Plato's natural theology, 
139 ; reference to Aristotle in, ib, 

Leibnia, theory of Monads, 150. 

Leucippus, originator of Atonust 
doctrine, 59 ; follower of Pannen- 
ides, ib. 

Life, in the concrete realm, 199-201 ; 
soul as the principle of, 163, 200- 
208; scale of functions of, 164, 
165, 200 ; and the body, 163, 201, 
202 ; primary functions, 208 f . ; the 
contemplative, as reaUsation of yovt, 
245 ; contrasted with the prac- 
tical, ib. 

Light, illustration of vovs vonfricJr, 
220. 

Like to like, doctrine of Elmpedocles, 
57 f. 

Limited and unlimited, distinction in 
I*ythagoreanism, 28 ; in Plato, 112. 

Locke, * substance ' of, 153 ; £sMay on 
Hvman Understanding, 278 n. 

Logic, Zeno, 38 ; in Socrates, 73 f., 
94; Antisthenes, 80; in Euclides, 
84 ; in Plato, 97, 98, 100 ; Aristo- 
telian, 154, 170 ff. ; the syllogism, 
170, 186 f. ; principles, spedal and 
general, 171, 172; principle of 
contradiction, 172-177; excluded 
middle, 173; formal, 175, 187; 
induction, 185, 188-190; processes 
of, distinct from intuition, 196; 
position in Stoic philosophy, 262 ; 
subdivision of, ib, ; Stoic confusion 
between psychology and, 277. 

LotEC, on Plato's conception of the 
Idea, 130 n.; on Aristotle's criti- 
cism of Plato, ib, ; view of the uni- 
versal, 242 n. 

Love, Empedocles' combining force, 
56. 

Lucretius, on sense-perception, 47 n. ; 
expounder of Epicurean doctrine, 
260 n. See also Index of Authori- 
ties. 

Lutoslawski, W., on the chronology of 
Plato's dialogues, 115 ; interpreta- 
tion of later Ideal theory, ib, ; view 
of the soul in, ib. 

Macrocosm, 272. 
MagnanimUciSf 293 n. 
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Major term, 189. 

Maiebranche, interpretAtion of the 
Ideal theory, 100, 254 n. 

Man, original form of, 12 ; the meas- 
ure, 71 ; divine element in, 166 ; 
functions of, 204 and n. ; yovs 
peculiar to, 204; reason in, and 
the absolute reason, 227-231, 247 f . ; 
individual, development of, 286, 287 ; 
conditions of his knowledge, 287; 
apprehension of the universal, 242, 
243; and vovs, 245, 246, 271; 
reason and lower faculties in, 249 
ff, ; part of the universe, 272 ; im- 
pulse in, 289, 290, 291; rational 
constitution of, 289. 

Many, One and, 14 n., 81, 87, 87, 105, 
107, 111, 127, 130, 133, 141-146, 
159, 168, 212, 234. 

Marcus Aurelius (Stoic), 261 n., 275 n. 
See also Index of Authorities. 

Marriage, Protagoras on, 71. 

Material, cause, principle, or substra- 
tum, 8 ; Plato's explanation of the, 
122; factor Id the Ideal realm, 
127. 

MateriaUsm, criticism of (Sophist), 
871, 265; Stoic, 265-268. 

Materiality of world of generation, 
120. 

Mathematical ratios, relation to the 
Ideas {Tinumis), 124; and sensa- 
tions, 126 ; as contents of the Ideal 
world, 128. 

Mathematics, Pythagorean interest in, 
17 ; symbolic interpretation of, 19 ; 
influence on philosophy, 21 ; dis- 
covery of incommensurables, ib, ; of 
the regular solids, ib. ; geometry as 
an abstract science, 22 ; theorem of 
the sum of the interior angles of a 
plane triangle, ib. ; Pythagorean 
conception of numbers, 23 ; Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of proportion, t&. ; 
Pythagorean theory of the relation 
between the five solids and the ele- 
ments, 25 ; line made of indivisible 
points, 26; conception of discrete 
quantity ascribed to the Pytha- 
goreans on doubtful evidence, 37 ; 
opposition of Democritus and Prota- 
goras, 66 ; Platonic view of, 101 ; 
relation to the Ideal theory, t&., 
127 ; form of fiifivtris, 101 ; twofold 
character of, ih,; in Timceiu, 122; 
form and matter in, 167 and n. ; 
nature of axioms in, 171 ; nature of 
apprehension in, 218, 223. 



Matter, Aristotle's notion of, 35 ; 
Anaxagoras' characterisation of, 
51 ; chaotic state of, ib. ; move- 
ment in, ^tvos, 52; action of povs 
upon, 53 ; element in the concrete 
existent, 156 ; conmion basis of 
the potential and the actual, ib. ; 
as substratum of change, 158 ; as 
potential existence, ib. ; as conting- 
ent individuality, ib, ; relativity 
of, ib. ; indeterminate final matter, 
ib. ; and numerical multiplicity, 
ib., 159; and the divine nature, 
159, 183 ; in the heavenly bodies, 
159 ; in mathematics, 167 and n. ; 
as potentially manifold, 182 ; body 
as, in relation to soul, 183 ; in theory 
of vovs, 219 flF.; failure of Aristot- 
elian psychology to explain, 226 ; 
manifestation of the intelligible 
through, 228, 248; Stoic theory 
of, influence of Anaxagoras, 263 ; 
Kpwris, ib. ; influence of Aristotle's 
doctrine of, 264; developed by 
Stoics, ib., 265, 266 ; as fire, 266 ; 
primary, 268 ; unqualified, ib, n. 

Meaning, Stoic conception of, 287 f . 

Mechanics^ movement, 6 ; explanation 
in Anaxagoras, 53; conception of 
the universe implied by Aristotle, 
136; representation of the process 
of knowledge, 277, 278. 

Mechanics, failure of the Greeks to 
conceive, 270 n. ; Stoic, 270, 273, 
274. 

Mediaeval interpretation of Aristotle's 
doctrine of vovs, 239, 251 ff. 

Megarian school, 83-89 ; agreement 
with Cynics in theory of ultimates, 
83; Euclides, 83-85; Eubulides, 
and the fallacy of accident, 85 ; 
view of predication, 86 f. ; theory, 
inconsistency of, 87 ; opposition to 
experience, ib. ; theory, Plato on, 
ib., 88 ; unit, 88, 89; view of world 
of generation, compared witii Plato's, 
99 ; intelligibilia, compared with 
the Platonic Ideas, 104, 109 ; argu- 
ment, * the Third Man,' 89, 107. 

Melissus, contrasted by Aristotle with 
Parmenides, 35 ; non-spatial char- 
acter of Being, 40; on qualitative 
alteration, ib. 

Memory {furfifi7i\ 165, 204; in animals, 
ib. ; tractate on, in the Pa/tva 
Naturalia, 213 ; distinguished from 
reminiscence and imagination, 216 ; 
arising from perception, 234. 
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Jfaio (PUtonie dialogue), dootrine of 
kvifuntais in, 102. 

IbtHthynos, the Elefttie, 29, 86; 
Plato^i later, 104-118 ; final, 119- 
128; of the AcMiemy, 141-147; 
Arirtotelian, 169-162, 172-186; 
nature of hiatus in Aristotelian, 
167 f. ; object of Aristotelian, t6 %9 
f <r, 178 ; included in Physics, by 
Stoics, 261. 

Method, Zeno's, 88 ; Socratic, 73, 74, 
94 ; Sophistio, 78 ; of Eudides, 84 ; 
of division by dichotomy, 98; 
Platonic idea of, 129. 

Microcosm, 272. 

Middle term, relation of, to the eon- 
elusion, 188 ; in the inductiTe argu- 
ment, 189 ; terms, limitation of 
number of, 196. 

Mill, J. S., yiew of logic, 260 n. 

Minor term, 189. 

ModertUio, 293 n. 

Monism, of the Eleaties, 81 ; of the 
Stoics, 268; in physics, 264; in 
theoiy of knowledge, 276; in 
ethics, 292, 294. 

Monsters {ripara), deviations from 
type, 167. 

Mon^i^, Protsgoras concerned with, 
69, 71 ; Socrates on, 76 ff. ; Stoic, 
289-294. 

Motion, Zeno's ailments against, 
89 f. ; confusion of absolute and 
relative, 40 ; Melissus on qualitative 
alteration as distinct from, 41 ; 
revolving, of Anaxagoras' matter, 
52 ; the source of, rovs, ib. ; of the 
atoms, 61 ; explanation of, 62 ; 
vortex, 63; Diodorus' alignments 
against, 85; self -originating, soul 
the principle of, 125, 142; Aris- 
totle s theory, 185 ; the first cause 
of, 136, 160, 248; teleological 
direction of, 136; and change in 
general, 155 and n. ; subdivisions of, 
155 n. ; to cause, function of the 
soul, dependent on sense-apprehen- 
sion, 164 f. ; cosmic, and the soul, 
200 ; relation of pleasure, pain, and 
appetition to, 203, 204 ; difficulties 
of Aristotelian theory of, 254 f . ; 
processes of soul, 258 n. 

Multiplicity, Zeno's arguments against, 
38 ; and unity, 222 ; of intelligible 
essences of the world of generation, 
248. See also Plurality. 

Mythology, influence on philosophy, 
2, 3 ; popular, Democritus' explan- 



ation of, 64 ; Sophistic speculation 
on, 70 and n. 



Names, importance of, in Heraditus, 
48 ; in Antisthenes, ib., 82. 

Natural types, Ideas as, 106, 113; 
theology, Plato's, in the Lawi, 
139. 

Nature, ordinaiy knowledge of, among 
the Greeks, 3 ; distinction between 
convention and, Sophists on, 70 ; 
Atomists on, ib, ; Plato on, 150 ; 
chance and spontaneity in, 137, 
157 ; in Platonic school, 145 f. ; 
Aristotle's conception of, 139, 154, 
156; gradation of fixed types in, 
141 n., 154, 156, 157, 171, 172, 181- 
194, 236, 270; deviation from, 
157 ; cause in the world of genera- 
tion, 156; in Strato, 257 n. ; in 
Stoics, 263-274 ; conformity with, 
289, 290, 291. 

Nebular theory, analogy of Anaxi- 
mander's speculations with, 12. 

Necessity, in Democritus, 62; in 
Timams, 120 f. ; in propositions, 
170, 191. 

Negation, Plato's explanation of, in 
Ideal realm, 98. 

Negatives excluded from the Ideas, 
146. 

Nemesius. See Index of Authorities. 

Neo-Platonism, doctrines of, 183 ; as a 
development of Aristotdian theo- 
logy, ib, ; interpretation of Aris- 
totelian doctrine of povs, 239, 252 ; 
doctrine of absorption in the absol- 
ute, 253. 

Nomenclature, unscientific (Aristotel- 
ian), 213. 

Nominalism, Antisthenes', 81, i 
265 n. ; in the Stoic philosophy, 
259, 265 n., 277, 288. 

Notion, genei^, in Socrates, 74, 87 
class-notion, 86; Idea as generic, 
86, 133 ; Idea as, in the mind, 106 
common (Stoic), 280, 286. 

Numbers, Pythagorean theory of, 21 
the essence of things, ib, ; conceived 
arithmetically by P^luigoras, 23; 
space dimensions of, ib, ; doctrine of 
proportion of, ib, ; barrenness of 
the Pythagorean theory, 24 ; separ- 
ated by void, 25 ; indivisibility of , in 
space, 26 ; type of Idea, in TimceuSt 
124 ; Speusippus' view of, 141, 142 ; 
Ideas as, ib. ; Xenocrates' view, 145 ; 
Ideas dilstinguished from, by Plato, 
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as dffi6iip\firoif 143 and n. ; Xeno- 
crates' view of vrUdUgibUia as, 146. 
Nutrition, Bimplest function of life, 
164, 200, 202; necessity of, 208; 
senses necessary for, 204; distinc- 
tion between sensitive and nutritive 
functions, 208. 

Object of apprehension, the immedi- 
ate, 19S f. 

Objective philosophy replaced by sub- 
jective, 67. 

Objectivity, 283, 285. 

Octahedron, Pythagorean equivalent 
of auT, 25. 

Odd and even, distinction important 
in Pythagoreanism, 23. 

Q^^Ccia (Stoic view), 290 ; primary, ib, ; 
KwropO^fMrOy 291. 

One, Pythagorean theory of, 23 ; Xeno- 

Shanes on, 31 ; Ionic conception, 
^. ; Eleattc doctrine, 35 ; Zeno's 
arguments, 38 ; identified by 
Euclidee with the Good, 84; the, 
and the Many, 14 n., 105, 107, 111, 
130, 234; Speusippus on, 141-143 ; 
Aristotie's criticism of, ib. ; Xeno- 
crates on, 145, 147 ; Aristotle's doc- 
trine of the, 159, 168 ; the Eleatic, 
168 ; negative character of the, ih. 

Opinion (S^(a), and truth, 32; and 
knowledge, 80, 83 ; Platonic anti- 
thesis, 99-103 ; antithesis between 
science and (Aristotle), 170, 177, 
178; transition from, to science, 
178 ; as function of understanding, 
213 ; and Stoic iro^6iy 281 and n. 

Opposites, Anaximander's doctrine of 
the, 8 ; Pythagorean, 23 f. ; in 
Parmenides, 33. 

Opposition, implication of harmony in, 
according to Heraclitus, 45 ; nature 
of logical, 176; fundamental to 
thought and elaboration, 196. 

Order in the universe, in Heraclitus, 
45 ; result of vovs, 53 f.; in Stoics, 
288, 289, 290, 291. 

Organ, central, 214. 

Oi^anic world represented by Ideas 
(TimoBUi), 123 ; life, relation to soul 
(Aristotie), 164 ; connexion, t&. 

Organism, view of the universe as an, 
247, 290. 

phic doctrine, connexion with 
,19. 

Pain (X<^), cause of movement, 66, 
203. 



Pansetius (Stoic, middle school), 261 
n. 

Parmenides, 32; his poem, i&. ; his 
teaching, 32-36; Plato's reference 
to, 87 ; Leucippus, follower of, 59 ; 
contradiction of his doctrine by the 
Atomists, 60; his one predication, 
87. 

ParmeMdcB (Platonic dialogue), criti- 
cism of Ideal theory in, 105-108; 
its nature, 107 ; Mc^^ii^ts, 105 ; 
ideas as notions or teofKuJ^tlyiMra^ 
106 ; ' the Third Man ' argument in, 
i&., 139 ; answers to contemporary 
criticisms, 107, 108 ; relation of true 
being to the world of generation, 
109 ; negative treatment i&., 110 ; 
Ideas and the inorganic, 123 ; 
theory of Ideas in, 139. 

Particulisur, relation of, to the Ideas, 
89, 98, 100, 104, 105, 107, 111, 130- 
134 ; Aristotie's criticism of Plato's 
treatment, 134, 135 ; antithesis 
between universal and, Platonic, 
179 ; knowledge of, rh Ka0* licaoroy, 
184 and n. ; apprehension of, by 
sense- perception, 185, 193; induc- 
tion from, 185 ; character of our 
knowledge of, 186. 

Parva Naturalia, tractates of Aris- 
totle, 213. 

Pearson, Fragments of CleantheSy 262 
n., 266 n., 270 n. ; FtxigmerUs qf 
Zeno, 265 n., 266 n., 271 n., 276 n., 
277 n., 278 n., 279 n., 280 n., 281 n., 
282 n. 

Per oboddens {Kwrh a'vfifi«piiK6s)f per- 
ception, 206 and n. 

Pereepta, 82, 109. 

Perception. See Sense-perception. 

Perfect action, 291, 294; happiness, 
294. 

Peripatetics, doctrine of reason, 249, 
250, 251 ; Strato of Lampsacus, 
250 ; Alexander of Aphrodisias, t5. ; 
modification of Aristotelianism, 257 ; 
relation to the Stoics, 257 and n., 
259, 260. 

Permanence of type, 236. 

PeripietntoB, term used by Cicero for 
the ipdftytia of presentations, 279. 

Phcedo (Platonic dialogue), chronology 
of, 96 ; doctrine of iufd/iyriffis in, 102 ; 
relation of Idea to particulars, and 
between Ideas, 105 ; soul and body, 
115 ; eternity of the cycle of gen- 
eration, 116 ; relation of the soul 
to the Ideas and the Idea of life, 
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•6. ; the soul m the first principle 
of oluuBsei %h, 

Phndnu (Bpieoreen), 260 n. 

Phadrui (PlAtonic dialogue), chron- 
ology of, 96 ; account of generaliBa- 
tion in, 100 ; doctrine of dt^dfumicis 
In, 102 ; the soul the principle of 
aelf -originating change, 116 ; soul 
has vision of ihe Ideas, 117 ; elab- 
oration of position of, in Lain, ib. 

Phenomenal, to 'preserve' the, 51, 59 
andn. 

Pherecydes, 5. 

Philebui (Platonic dialogue), connex- 
ion between One and Many, 111 ; 
classification of kinds of existence, 
112 ; place of Ideas in classification, 
ib. ; lower limit of sensation, 126. 

Philo of Larissa (New Academy), 
260 n. 

Philodemus (Epicurean), treatise on 
logic, 260 n. See slso Index of 
Authorities. 

Philolaus (Pythagorean), on the soul, 
26 and n. ; threefold division of 
reaUty, 144. 

Philosophy, distinguished from wisdom 
by Socrates and Plato, 108; depend- 
ent on the existence of Ideas, ib. 

Physical, the Ionian school, in its 
ideas, 17 ; Eleatic doctrine not, 34. 

Physics, Stoic, 263-274 ; metaphysics 
and, 261 f. 

Place, existence of (Stoic yiew), 287. 

PlaeUa philo»op?iorvm. See Pseudo- 
Plutarch in Index of Authorities. 

Plato, influence of earlier thinkers on, 
1, 72, 97 ; influence on Aristotle, 
"^ 1, 138, 149, 158, 163, 238 ; refer- 
ence to Alcmseon of Croton, 27 ; to 
Parmenides, 37 ; to Zeno, ib, ; on 
Heraclitus, 42, 44, 46, 47; on 
Anaxagoras* yovs, 52, 53 ; defini- 
tion of Sophist, 68 ; criticism of 
Sophists, 69 and n. ; on Protagoras, 
71 ; Socrates, 76, 77 ; reference to 
the Cyrenaics, 79 ; opposition to 
Antisthenes' nominalism, 79-82 ; on 
the problem of error, 82; on 
complex apprehensions, 83 ; on the 
Megarians, 87, 88 ; theory of Ideas 
{q.v,\ early, 91-103 ; later, 104-113, 
119-128; development in, 92 ; Aris- 
totle on the, ib., 93, 98, 127, 132- 
135, 179; dualism, 97-101, 130, 
258, 275 ; 8rf|o and iwtarriift'n, 97- 
101, 170, 177, 178 ;^jBduction^ 
and definition, 97, 9y; method of 



dichotomy, 98 ; conception of scale 
of existence, 102 ; povs and iidyoia, 
101 ; iydfufntris, 102 ; doctrine of 
the soul, 103, 114-120, 135, 147, 
163, 164, 199, 200; the One and 
the Many, 107, 111 ff., 130; 
absolute and relative knowledge, 
existence, 106-108, 119, 129, 254 n.; 
school of, 138 - 147 ; difference 
between Aristotle and, 149-151, 
163, 164, 238, 239 ; correlation of 
reality and knowledge, 97, 129, 130, 
226, 246; intelligibility as con- 
stancy, 240, 241 ; influence on 
Stoicism, 258, 259, 275. See also 
Ideas, theory of; and Index of 
Authorities. 

Pleasure, 66, 79, 100, 203, 293. 

Plurality, attacked by Zeno, 37 ; 
numerical, as accident of real sub- 
jects, 180 ; nature of, 182 ; of fixed 
types, ib. ; absent from the divine, 
183; and unity, in the same 
mental function, 212. 

Plutarch. See Index of Authorities. 

Politics, effect on Greek culture, 68 ; 
subdivision of Stoic ethics, 262. 

Poliiicua (Platonic dialogue), 98. 

Polytheism, criticised by Xenophanes, 
30. 

Polyxenus, * the Third Man,' 89, 107. 

Posidonius (Stoic, middle school), 
261 n. 

Potential existence, Aristotelian doc- 
trine, attacked by Diodorus, 84. 

Potentiality {S^pa/Au), as term of pro- 
cess, 155 ; matter and, 156, 158, 
201; God and, 161; of life, in 
body, 201 ; first and subsequent 
realisation of, 202 ; realisation of, 
through sense • perception, 209; in 
reference to vovSf 217-220, 228, 247. 

Predication, difficulties involved by 
the Eleatic principle, 47 ; Antis- 
thenes' view, 80; Megarian view, 
86 f . ; Parmenides on, 87 ; in Plato, 
105, 110; final subject of, 153 f., 
175, 182, 191, 192, 194, 197, 202, 

Preller. See Bitter. 

Premisses, in apodictic and dialectic, 
170, 178, 190; in the syllogism 
(ordinary), 188; in the inductive 
syllogism, 189. 

Pre-Platonic philosophy, its influence 
on Plato, 1 ; speculations on the 
material cause, 3, 6 ff. 

Presentation (4Murrauria\ 278 and n. 
ff.,287; truth of, 278, 279; per- 
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spicuity {itfdpj9ia\ 279; convinc- 
ing (KanxKnrruL'fi), 280 and n., 281, 
284; modem use of term, 283; 
corporeality of, 287. 

Primary qualities, distinguished by 
Democritus from secondary, 54, 63 ; 
the only really existent {irtp) quali- 
ties, t&. ; duties, 290. 

Prime Mover {irp&Toy fcu^oi/y), neces- 
sity for, 160; completed actuality, 
ib, ; and the world of change, 161 ; 
God, 16., 226, 248. 

Principle, in Pre-Platonic philosophy, 
3, 6, 7, 15, 21 ; in Plato, 112, 116 ; 
principles, two, of Plato, Aristotle 
on, 128 ; in Speusippus, 141 ff. ; in 
Xenocrates, 145, 147 ; of motion, 
160, 168 ; logical, Aristotelian divi- 
sion of, Koiyal iipX^U olKttai dpx^ 
^neral and special), 171, 172 ; i^ 
dby, ib. ; of contradiction, 172-177 ; 
necessity of first, 190 f., 196 ; vital 
principle, 200 ; first, and reason, 
232-239 ; relation to demonstralaon, 
232 ; apprehension of, ib., 233 ; and 
scientific knowledge, 235. 

Privation {a-r4fni<ns)f negative element 
in change {fitrapoX'^), 155. 

Proclus, 21, 22. See also Index of 
Authorities. 

Prodicus, speculations of, 70 n. 

Proof, nature of, 174 ; and the prin- 
ciple of contradiction, ib,, 175; 
induction and, 188 f. ; no infinite 
regress of, 190, 193, 196. 

Protagoras, relativism of, relation to 
Atomism, 65, 66 ; philosophical type 
of Sophist^ 69 ; his views, 70, 71 ; 
effect on the (>renaics, 79; and 
contradiction, 177. 

Protagoras (Platonic dialogue), 71. 

Providence, theory of, 254 and n. 

PruderUia, 298 n. 

Pseudo - Aristotle. See Index of 
Authorities. 

Pseudo - Plutarch. See Index of 
Authorities. 

Psychology, Une of development, 3 ; 
Pythagorean, 26-28 ; in Empedocles, 
58 ; Democritus on, 64 ; theory of 
simvlaora, ib. ; Platonic, 114-118 ; 
Aristotelian, 163-169, 199-231; 
difficulties of Aristotelian, 167- 
169, 224, 226, 248; difi^rence 
between Platonic and Aristotelian, 
199, 200; general nature of the 
soul, 199-204; the sensitive soul, 
204-218 ; intermediates between 



sense - perception and reason, 213- 
217; the rational soul, 217-227; 
reason in man and the absolute 
reason, 226-231 ; early, and memory, 
216 and n. ; Stoic, 266, 271, 272, 
275, 276, 282, 283, 286, 287 ; Stoic 
confusion between logic and, 277 ; 
modem, 283; distinction between 
elements in word, 286. 

Pyrrho (Sceptic), 260 n. 

I^thagoras, founder of school, 18 ; 
geometrical discoveries, 22 ; view 
of the relation between arithmetic 
and geometry, i6. 

Pythagorean school, 17-28 ; its inde- 
pendence, 17 ; lateness of the author- 
ities for, ib. ; loss of early writings 
of, ib. ; mathematical studies, ib. ; 
views on transmigration, ib., 19 f. ; 
influence of Orphic doctrines, 19 ; 
theory of numbers, 21 ; statement 
of Anstotle, 20, 21 ; number, the 
essence of things, 21 ; abstract 
geometry, 22; arithmetical con- 
ception of numbers, 23 ; idea of 
oppositeness in things, ib. ; concep- 
tion' of the One, ib. ; cosmology of, 
24; threefold division of the uni- 
verse, ib. ; conception of the infinite, 
i.ir€Lpoy, 25; correspondence of the 
elements and solids, ib. ; theory of 
void, ib. ; conception of the universe 
as figured space, 26 ; the indivis- 
ible point, ib. ; and the doctrine of 
the soul, 26-28 ; Aristotle on this, 
26, 27 ; definition of virtues, ib. ; 
Parmenides' debt to, 33 ; doctrine 
of incommensurability, 37 ; and the 
later Ideal theory, 95. 

Qualitative alteration, 40 and n. ; 
change, Anaxagoras on, 53 ; distinc- 
tions, Anaxagoras' theory of, 54. 

Qualities, Democritus' distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary, 63 f. 

Quality, abstract notion of, 8. 

Quantity, pure, in the Ideal realm, 
127. 

Rarefaction and condensation, 14, 16. 

Ratio, arithmetic, in Pythagoreanism, 
21 ; of the elements {Timceus), 120 ; 
geometric, of space, 122 ; of sensa- 
tion, 126 ; of the Ideas, 95, 128. 

Reaction of the mind, 282, 285. 

Realisation of ends, nature as process 
of, 155 ; of potentiality, fint and 
subsequent, 202 ; soul as first, ib. 
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ReftlHy, concrete, abttrtctioii from, 
15 ; Xenophanee' view of, SI ; 
Elcfttic conoeptioii of, 34 ; how far 
non-corporeal, 35, 40 ; Atomist con- 
ception of, according to Aristotle, 
64 ; corporeal, 87 ; intelligible, 89 ; 
in early Ideal theory, 97; corre- 
lated with knowledge in Greek 
■peculation, ib, ; relation to world 
of change^ 99, 101, 102, 160 ; unity 
of, 148; apprehension of, by the 
soul, 166 ; nature of, a combination 
of matter and form, 167, 201; 
propodtionB concerning sum-total 
of, 178; connexion of thinking 
with, 176; apprehension of, the 
principle of contradiction and, 176 ; 
Platonic amended definition, 266, 
266, 267 ; corporeality of, Stoic 
▼iew, 266-269, 286-288. 

Reason (y9vs\ in Anaxagoras, 52; in 
Plato, 101 ; diyine element in the 
soul (Aristotle), 166 ; relation of, to 
soul, 167 ; independent of the body, 
ib. ; its immortality, 168 ; function 
of, 190, 195 ; and induction, ib, ; 
as source of primary data, ib. ; 
peculiar to man, 204 and n. ; inter- 
mediates between sense-perception 
and, 213-217; operation through 
^€urrdarfjMra, 215-217 ; the rational 
soul, 217-227 ; in man and absolute 
reason, 227-231 ; as facully of first 
prindplee, 282-239; later interpre- 
tations of, 239; relation to lower 
faculties, 243, 249 ; nature of its 
apprehension, 243 ; knowledge of 
itself, 225, 244 ; active and passive, 
220, 239, 244, 246, 249-251 ; relation 
of, in man, to divine, 245 ff. ; rela- 
tion to the intelligible, 248, 249; 
Peripatetic and Stoic doctrine, 249, 
250, 251 ; Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
250, 251 ; Averroes, 251 ff. ; diffi- 
culties of Aristotelian theory, 254, 
255 ; material nature of (Stoic) ; 
272 ; as material basis of the 
universe, ib.; as highest degree of 
tension (povs), 271 ; and sense-per- 
ception, 275 f. ; life according to, 
291 ; unity of, 292. 

Reasoning, existence of Ideas, basis of, 
108 ; from particulars to particulars, 
185 ; not affected by nature of pre- 
misses, 187 ; and reason, 195 ; func- 
tion of man, 204. 

Relative and absolute, 106 ; knowledge 
(Aristotle), 186, 188. 



Relativism, of Protagoras, relation of 
Atomist doctrine to, 65; Cjitum 
doctrine of, 79. 

Relativity, of matter, 158 ; of function 
of induction, 195 ; of evil, 274 and 
n. ; of moral quality of actions, 
291, 292. 

Religious, revival, and Orphic doc- 
trines, 19 ; tendency in Heraclitus, 
41; 

Reminiscence {Mi/un^a-is), Plato's 
theory of, 102 f . ; in Aristotle, 204, 
213 ; distinguished from memoiy 
and imagination, 216 ; early p^cho- 
logy of, ib, and n. ; and association, 
217. 

Republie of Plato, 96 ; early theory of 
Ideas in, ib., 99 ; attempt in, to 
connect the two realms of objects, 
101 ; theory of fd/irio'ts in, ib. ; 
twofold division of the intelligible 
in, ib. ; twofold division of world 
of generation in, 102; conception 
of gradation in, opposed to ardi/i- 
rna-iSf ib. ; treatment of Ideas 
in, compared with that in Sophixty 
110 ; concrete conceptions in, and 
later Ideal theory, 128. 

JteprMie of Zeno, 259. 

Rhetoric, taught by the Sophists, 68 ; 
early Sophists and, 69 ; subdivisioD 
of Stoic logic, 262 and n. 

Ritter and Preller, JliUoria Philo- 
8ophi(B OrcBCCB (8th ed.), cited: 



§ 10, pp. 3. 6 ; 
13, p. 6 ; 

15, p. 7; 

16, pp.7, 8, 9, 14; 

17, p. 11 ; 
19-21, p. 9; 

21, p. 11 ; 

22, p. 12 ; 

24, 26, 28, p. 16; 

30, p. 42 ; 

31, p. 18 ; 

32, p. 43; 

33, p. 44 ; 

35, p. 45 ; 

36, p. 46 ; 

66, pp. 23, 27 ; 

75, p. 25; 

76, p. 23 ; 

80, p. 25 ; 

81, p. 24 ; 

85, p. 27 ; 

86, p. 27; 

89, p. 27 ; 

90, p. 27 ; 



§ 100, 101, 102, 

p. 30; 
103, 104, p. 31; 
108, p. 30 ; 
109, 110, p. 31 ; 
114, 117 f., p. 

32; 
121, 128, p. 33; 
131, 132, 133, 

135, p. 38 ; 
136, 137, 138, 

p. 39; 
139, 146, 147, 

p. 40; 
151, p. 50; 
153, p. 49 ; 
155, pp. 52,53; 

160, p. 52; 

161, pp. 53, 54; 
164f., p. 66; 
166, p. 56 ; 
173, p. 57; 
176, 177, p. 58; 
188, p. 60 ; 
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§ 192 f., p. 59 ; § 859, p. 146 ; 

195, p. 62 ; 362, p. 146 ; 

197, 198, p. 63 ; 440-442, p. 258 ; 

. 199, p. 61 ; 477, p. 269 ; 

202, 203, p. 64 ; 482, p. 261; 

204, pp. 63, 64, 484, pp. 278, 
65 ; 279 ; 

208, 210, p. 54 ; 485, pp. 280,283; 

226, 227, p. 71 ; 487, p. 287; 

286, 237, p. 72; 490, p. 266; 

249. p. 74; 492, p. 267; 

272, p. 79; 498, p. 265; 

285, p. 89 ; 494, pp. 266,271 ; 

286, p. 80 ; 496, pp. 286, 287; 

287, p. 81 ; 499, p. 272 ; 
290, 291, 295, 500, p. 266 ; 

p. 84 ; 504, p. 269 ; 

296, p. 85 ; 507, p. 266 ; 

299, 300, p. 86 ; 608, p. 272 ; 

362, p. 143 ; 609, p. 276 ; 

353, p. 141; 510, 611, p. 275; 

364, 355, p. 140 ; 514, 515, p. 289. 
358, p. 144 ; 

Boman world and later Stoicism, 
261 ; system of jurisprudence, ib, ; 

Stoicism, practical character of, 263. 

Scale of existence, 102 ; of functions 
of living beings, 164, 165, 200. 

Sceptic philosophy. Atomism as, 66 ; 
criticism of the Stoics, 260 and n., 
261, 277, 294 n.; Cameades, 260 n., 
261; problem of knowled^ 262; 
use of the (ruptlrris, 294 n. 

Scholastics, on the eternity of the 
world of generation, 161 ; on the 
'animal soul,' 165. 

Schwegler, History of Philosophy, 
Aristotle's conception of God, 161, 
162. 

Science (iirurrh^ri), and opinion, Plat- 
onic antithesis, 94, 100 jff.; in Aris- 
totle, 170, 177, 178; apodictic, 
170; nature of its premisses, ib. 
transition to, from opinion, 178 
point of view of, 191 ; absence of 
real, from Stoic physics, 267 ; Stoic 
theoiy of, 280, 286. 

Scott, W., FragmerUa fferoulanensui, 
260 n. 

Secondary qualities, distinguished by 
Democritus from primary, 54, 63 ; 
existing by convention (v6tMif\ 63 ; 
correla&on with combinations of 
atoms, ib,; in TimcBus, 122. 

Seeds, Aiiaxagoras', 49. 

Self-preservation, primitive impulse of 
man, 289. 



Self-realisation, 245; in the contem- 
plative life, t&. 
Seneca (late Stoic school), 261 n., 274. 

See also Index of Authorities. 
Sense-perception, Heraclitus on, 44, 
47 ; Lucretius on, 47 n. ; Anaxa- 
goras on, 64 ; Empedocles' doctrine 
of, 58 ; Democritus on, 64 ; Prota- 
goras on, 71 ; Cyrenaic view, 79 ; 
ultimates of Antisthenes appre- 
hended by, 81 ; and image, 83 ; 
Megarian rejection of, 84 ; in Plato, 
93, 95, 99-102; subjectivity of 
{Timceus), 121 f., 125 ; lower limit 
of {Philebus), 126; in school of 
Plato, 140, 142, 144; contrasted 
with reasoning, 186, 188 ; mode of 
apprehension of particulars, 185, 
193, 195 ; in the scale of organic 
functions, 164 if., 200, 202; char- 
acteristic of animal life, 203 ; grada- 
tion in, 204 ; the five senses, 205 ; 
specific sensibles {Uia ai<r$7ird\ 205- 
208 ; common sensibles (Kowa cuV- 
tfirrfit), ib. ; per cuxidenSy 206 ; as 
discriminative faculty, 208; dis- 
tinction between sensitive and 
nutritive faculties, ib. ; nature of, 
209 ; change involved in, realisation 
of potentiality, ib, ; relation of, to 
its object, ib., 210 ; consciousness 
of, ib, f. ; intermediates between 
reason and, 213-217; distinguished 
from imagination, 213, 214 ; truth 
of, 214 ; relation of ^^raayua. to, i5., 
215 ; comparison with reason {vovs), 
217, 218 ; identical with sensible 
form, 219 ; simplicity of, 223 ; uni- 
fying function of, and vovs, ib,, 
224 ; faculty of all living creatures, 
288 ; memory arising from, ib,, 284 ; 
concrete imagery of, 237 ; universal 
of, 242 and n., 248; and reason 
(Stoics), 276, 276 and n., 279 ; func- 
tions of, 276 and n., 277 ff. ; as an 
impression, 278; as an alteration, 
ib, ; presentation (^curreurla), ib, ff. ; 
objectiviiy, 283. 
Sensibles, common and specific (fcoiv^, 
ySta, olffBrird), 206-208; apprehen- 
sion of, 206 ; discrimination of, 207- 
209, 212 ; common, Uusuna in Aris- 
totle's account of, 213. 
Separability of the Ideas, 94 ; of vovt^ 

217. 
Separation of things from the infinite, 
Anaximander's doctrine of the, 8 f . ; 
of the numbers, Pythagorean theory, 
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25 ; of things by vevt, Anazagonw, 
53 ; of things by hate, Empedodes, 
66. 

Sextiu Empirioiu (Soeptio), quotation 
from Demoeritos, 65 ; Mithority for 
Speustppus, 189, 140; for Stoics, 
260 n. See also Index of Author- 
ities. 

Siebeek, on Aristotle's criticiBm of 
Plato, 138. 

Simon (Sceptic), 260 n. 

Simple)^ 82. 

Simplicity of sense - perception and 
intuition, 228. 

Simplidus. See Index of Authorities. 

StmuUicra (cflivXa), Democritus's 
theory of, 64. 

Sleep, Aristotle's tractate on, 218. 

Socrates, as a Sophist, 68, 72 ; and 
the Eristics, 69 ; relation to Plato- 
nic doctrine, 72;^ ^ytan^^ featuraa 
of method. 73 ; special pro^eaaes. 
74 ; practical end, to ; eihics, 76 f. ; 
m9^eh<^ M UyWAaiui, 78 ; on An- 
tisthenes, 79 ; on Eudides, 88 ; 
Aristotle on his relation to the 
Ideal theory, 94 ; his view of the 
essential, ib, ; and of uniyersals and 
definitions, ib, ; in Parmenides, 105, 
106 ; in PhiUhtu, 112. 

Saphist (Platonic dialogue), reference 
to Megarians, 87 ; compared with 
the ParmenideSf 110 ; treatment of 
non-being, ib. ; element of relations 
among the Ideas, ib. ; compared 
with the RepuUic, ib.; identity and 
difference, relation of, to the Ideas, 
124 ; theory of Ideas in, 139. 

Sophists, place in Greek philosophy, 
67 ; connexion with education, to., 
68 ; teachers of rhetoric, 68 ; 
meaning of the name, ib. ; not a 
philosophical sect, ib. ; Plato and 
Aristotle on, ib., 69 and n. ; influ- 
ence on Greek character, 69 ; types 
of, ib. and n. ; speculations of, on 
practical problems, education, art, 
70; distinction between conven- 
tion and nature, ib. See also 
Protagoras and Gorgias. 

Soul, mythical yiew of the, 2; early 
denotation of the term, 7 ; Pytha- 
gorean conception of, 26 ; Aristotle 
on conception of, ib., 27; separabil- 
ity from body, according to Pytha- 
goreans, 27 ; Alcmaeon of Croton on, 
ib. ; Parmenides on, 33 ; Heracli- 
tus's conception of, 45 ; Empedocles 



on, 58 ; functions of, in Plato, 103 ; 
dwd^i^rit and, ib. ; immortality of 
(Phaxlo), ib. ; Platonic doctrine of, 
114-118 ; relation to Ideas, 103, 114, 
115, 117, 118 ; relation to Idea of 
life, 116 ; prindple of change, 117, 
125 ; composite nature, 120, 122 ; 
relation to vovs, 117, 119, 131 ; in- 
destructibility of, 131 ; as inter- 
mediate, ib. ; good and bad (Laws), 
117, 132 ; Aristotle on, 135 ; Speu- 
sippus on, Xenocrates' definition of, 
142, 147; Aristotle on, 163-169, 199- 
231 ; as actuality {4vrt\ex€ia) of 
body, 163 f . ; functions of the, 

164 f. ; dependence on the body, 

165 and n. ; individuality of, 165 ; 
nature of its immortality, ib. ; 
divine element in, yovs (intellect), 
166 ; apprehension by, of the real, 
ib, ; relation to intellect, 167 ; gen- 
eral nature of, 199-204; Hatonic 
view of, 199, 200 ; scale of functions 
of, 200, 202, 203, 204; the sensi- 
tive, 204-213 ; unity of, 207 ; fxmc- 
tion of, ib., 208, 211 ; nature of 
operation, 208, 209; consciousness 
of perception, 210 f . ; intermediates 
between sense and reason, 213-217 ; 
the rational, 21 7-227; as r&ros cISwf, 
218; vovs in the human, 219 and 
n., 243, 246; unity of, 219 ; poten- 
tiality and actuality in, ib., 220; 
immortality of, as percipient of 
truth, 221 ; povs as function of, 
223, 227 ; dependence of, on ma- 
terial conditions, 229 ; severance of 
yovs from, ib. and n. ; material basis 
of, 230, 231 ; later interpretations 
of Aristotle's conception, 249 ff. ; 
corporeal nature of (Stoics), 266, 
272, 275 ; parts of the, 276 ; rela- 
tion between rh ryytftoyiKdv and the 
senses, 277 ; reaction of the, 282, 
285; individual structure of the, 
286. 

Space, in Pythagorean theory, 25 f. ; 
divisibility of, in Zeno and the 
Megarians, 39 f., 85 ; in Timcetu, 
122, 125 ; factors of, 294. 

Species, enumeration of, in the induc- 
tive syllogism, 189 ; continuation 
of, 203. 

Spedfic difference, ultimate, in daasi- 
fication, 154, 180 f. 

Speculation, early Greek, and the 
theory of Ideas, 91 ; Greek, identi- 
fies truth and reality, 97. 
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Spencer, H., Stoic anticipation oi^ 
281 n. 

Speusippus, doctrines of, 139-143. 

Spinoza, procedure of, compared with 
Plato's, 131. 

Spontaneity (rd (Urr6fjMTop) in Aris- 
totle's theory of nature, 137, 157 
and n. 

St Augustine, interpretation of the 
Ideal theory, 100. 

Stimulation, of the sense organ, 214 ; 
cause of ^drraafM^ ib,, 215. 

Stobeeus, 260 n. See also Index of 
Authorities. 

Stoic philosophy, periods, 259 ; the 
later Stoics, 258, 259, 261 andn., 
263, 275 ; the Middle Stoics, 259, 
261 and n., 275; the early Stoics, 
258, 259 and n., 261-294; influ- 
ence of Aristotle, 249 f., 258, 
263, 269, 270; of Heraclitus, 45 
f., 258; of Antisthenes and the 
Cynics, 83, 258 f., 265 n. ; mon- 
ism, 258 ; empiricism, 259, 277 ; 
criticised by the Epicureans, Scep- 
tics, and Academics, 260; authori- 
ties for, i&. n. ; influence on Rome, 
261 ; division of philosophy into 
logic, physics, ethics, 261 f. ; in- 
fluence of pre-Platonic speculation, 
263; physics, 263-274; develop- 
mient of Aristotle's doctrine of form 
and matter, 264 ; antithesis be- 
tween active and passive, 264, 265 
and n., 266 ; definition of real ex- 
istence, 265, 266 ; corporeal nature 
of reality, 265, 266, 286 ; matter 
as fire, 266; form' as rSvoSf t6., 
267 ; individuality of r6vos, 267 
and n. ; wp^rrn 8A17, 268 ; Kpaais, 
ib,, 271 and n. ; interdependence of 
the universe, 269 ; wvwfAa, ib, and 
n., 270, 271 ; t6vos, 270 ; degrees of 
tension, ib,, 272, 275; A.^01, ib., 
271 ; His, <t>{^ffts, if^ux^i, koOj, 271 ; 
rb ny9/Ju>yuc6r, 272 and n., 276, 277; 
macrocosm and microcosm, 272 ; 
rationality of ihe universe, ib,, 274 ; 
God as germinal reason, 273 ; me- 
chanical view of the universe, ib., 
274 ; denial of free will, ib, ; problem 
of evil, ib. ; theory of knowledge, 
275 - 288 ; relation of ¥ovs to 
aiffBiiffis, 275 ft. ; fpatrrwla, 278 and 
n. £f. ; criterion of knowledge, 278 
f. ; ^umwrioL KaraXriirrticfi, 280 and 
n., 281, 284; Koivai l^yvotai, 280; 
doctrine of the ao<fk6s, 281 and 



n. ; avyKard$9<ris, 279, 280 n., 282, 
283, 285; <beUef,' 285; reaction 
of the soul, 282, 285 ; existence of 
the incorporeal, 286, 288 ; distinc- 
tion between the true and the real 
existent, 288 ; ethics, 289-294 ; iden- 
tification of good and beautiful, 
291 ; nature of virtue, ib. ; unity of 
virtue, 292; primary virtues, ib., 
293; difficiUties of Stoic monism, 
294 and n. 

Strato of Lampsacus, 250 ; leader of 
Peripatetic school, 257 n. ; char- 
acteristics of hiB teaching, ib. 

Subject {rb inroKtlfieyov), of predicates, 
153 ; of fA^rafioX-fi, 155 ; as trMtroy 
(compound), 156; the concrete in- 
dividual as, 154, 182 f. ; living body 
as, 202 ; of vision, 203 ; identity of, 
212 ; Aristotle's view of the indi- 
vidual, 231. 

Subjective philosophy, appearance of, 
67 ; hiBtorical causes of, ib. ; and 
objective, ib., 72. 

Substance, reference to Spinoza's, 
131 ; to Locke's, 153. 

Sun, in Anaximander's cosmology, 10; 
vovs compared to, by Plato, 220 n. ; 
identified by Cleanthes with rb 
riytnoviK6v, 272 n. 

Survival of the fit, Empedocles on the, 
57. 

Syllogism, use of, in apodictic know- 
ledge and dialectic, 170, 172, 178 ; 
nature of, 186, 187 ; and induction, 
ib., 188 f. ; the mductive {6 i^ 
iiraywyrit (rvWoyi<rfJi6s)f 189. 

Symposium (Platonic dialogue), chron- 
ology of, 96 ; early theory of Ideas 
in, to. 

Synthesis, 223. 

Tannery, P., Science kdUne, 10 n. 

Taste (ywiris), animal sense, 204. 

Teleological view, of the body, Plato, 
122 ; of sense-perception (^istotle), 
204, 205, 210; Stoic identification 
of, with mechanical, 273, 274. 

Temperance, primary Stoic virtue, 
293. 

Tension (t^i^oj). Stoic theory of, 266, 
267 ; individuality of, 267 ; degrees 
of, as law of wpwfia, 270, 271 ; as 
ratios, 271. 

Tetrahedron, Pythagorean equivalent 
of fire, 25. 

Thales, his speculations, 5-7. 

Theastetus (Platonic dialogue), refer- 
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enoe to the CyrenMct, 79 ; refer- 
enoM to Antuthenw, 81, 83. 

ThemistiuB. 8oe Index of Author^ 
itiee. 

Tbeologj, popular, Xenophanee' criti* 
oiam of, 80 ; Democritiui', 64, 12 ; 
AristoUe's, 161 f., 188, 248; diffi- 
eulties of Aristoteluua, 255 ; Stoic, 
262,267, 268 and n., 278. 

Theophraattta, hia aocount of Anazi- 
mander, 7, 8 n. ; criticiam of De- 
mocritua, 64 ; importance aa hiator- 
ian of philoeophy, 140. See also 
Index of Authoritiea. 

Theory of Knowledge, Atomiata^ 65 ; 
in Sophiata, 71 f. ; Socratea', 78 ff. ; 
Cyrenaic, 79 ; Antasthenee', ib. ff. ; 
EucUdea*, 88 ff. ; Plato's, 94 f., 98 
ff., 106 ff., 110 f.; Ariatotle's, 170- 
198 ; metaphysical principlea of, 
177-182 ; difficultiea of Aristotle's, 
177, 178, 179 ; Aristotle's solution 
of the problem, 182 f. ; difficulties 
of this solution, 188 ff. ; ultimate 
data, 190-192, 195; difficulties of 
the theory, 195 f. ; part of Stoic 
logic, 262 ; Stoic, 275-288 ; tendency 
to empiricism and nominalism, 277 ; 
treatment of tiXtrOritriSt t6. f. ; ^oy- 
roffla, 278 and n. ff. ; criterion of 
knowledge, 278-286. 

Thing and quality, conception of, 8. 

'Third Main, the,' argument first 
enunciated by Polyxenus, 89, 107; 
in Parmenides, 106, 189; in Aris- 
totle, 107 ; in RepvMic and Tv/mbub, 
119 n. 

Thomas Aquinas, 251 n. 

Thought, and the principle of contra- 
diction, 172-177, 187; discursive, 
and intuition, 195-198. 

Timceus (Platonic dialogue), expository 
nature of, 114 ; eternity of the world 
of generation (y^ywis), 116 ; if'vx^ 
and vovs, 117 f . ; metaphysic of, 
119-128; 9rifuovpy6s and cosmos, 
119; nature and function of the 
soul, ib.f 120, 124, 125; generation 
of the universe, 120, 121 ; the errant 
cause, 121; x^P<^ 1^2, 127; Ideas 
in, 123, 124 ; cause of change other 
than soul, 122, 125 ; nature of sen- 
sation, ib.f 126 ; defects of sense- 
perception, 126 ; and Speusippus, 
140 n., 142; and Xenocrates, 147; 
a philosophical romance, 150. 

Time, conception of an absolute limit 
of, 15 ; and the world of generation, 



116 ; existence of. Stoic view, 286 
n., 287. 

Touch (o^), fundamental animal 
sense, 204. 

Traditional period, transition from, to 
historical, in philosophy, 67. 

IVranquillity, the end of life, Demo- 
critus, 66. 

Transcendentalism, of Plato's ideas 
{TimcBUi), 124. 

Transformation, rejected by Anaxa- 
goras, 51. 

Transmigration of souls, view of Pyth- 
agoras, 17, 26 f.; connexion with 
Ch^hic doctrine, 19; involved the 
idea of a continuous cyde of exist- 
ence, 20; inica9ap/iof ofEmpedodes, 
55, 58. 

Trendelenburg on vovs iratfifrac^s, 244 
n. 

Truth, and opinion, Parmenides, 32 ; 
Atoniist criterion of, 65 ; identified 
with real existence in Greek specula- 
tion, 97 ; in Plato, 129 f . ; Lotze on 
Plato's view of, 130 n. ; principle of 
contradiction and, 173-177 ; neces- 
sary, 178 ; necessary, not obtained 
by induction, 189 ; of primary data, 
indemonstrable, 190-192 ; apprehen- 
sion of, and foSr, 221, 222, 225 ; 
eternity of, 221, 226, 246 ; Averroes 
on, 253 ; criterion of (Stoic), 279 fL 

Types, fixed, 141 n., 154, 157, 171, 
181 f., 194, 195, 220, 236, 270. 

Ultimate, wp&roPf AntLBthenes' theory 
of the nature of, 81 ; subjects, nature 
of, in realm of change, 154 ; specific 
difference, 180 f. ; data of know- 
ledge, 190-192 ; knowledge of, 234 ; 
difference, Aristotle's view of, 239. 

Understanding, and perception, 47; 
in Plato (di^i/om), 101 ; practical 
{^idvoia 'wpaKTiK'/Df ^ cause in the 
world of generation (Aristotle), 156; 
in the scale of mental life, 164, 165, 
200, 202, 204 ; imagination discrim- 
inated from, 214 ; function of, 222 ; 
distinguished from povst 224 ; pre- 
sentations of the (Stoic), 283. 

Unification, in intellectual processes, 
223 ; function of vovs, 224. 

Unio, Averroes's doctrine of, 253 and 
n. 

Units, indivisible, in Zeno's argu- 
ments, 38, 85 ; abstract, unrelated, 
of Megarians, 86-89 ; generic char- 
acter of intelligible, 107 ; reality as 
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multiplicity of, Plato on, 109 ; 
intelligible, as objects of vovs, 
222. 

Unity, of existence, first statement of, 
ascribed by Aristotle to Xenophanes, 
30 f. ; insistence of the Eleatics on, 
35 ; Zeno's arguments for, 38 ; of 
nature, Diogenes of Apollonia on, 
54 ; Speusippus' view, 141, 148 ; 
fundamental principle of Xeno- 
crates, 147 ; indivisible, of Timceut, 
interpreted by Xenocrates as, ib. ; 
of the divine, 159, 162 ; numerical, 
180 ; as a common sensible, 206 ; of 
the sensitive soul, 207; and dis- 
crimination, 208 ; and plurality in 
the same function, 212 ; of the soul, 
219 ; of the intelligible, 222, 243 ; 
reduction of multipUcity to, by vovs, 
223, 224 ; of judgments, 222 ; and 
the central sense, ib. ; nature of, 
conveyed by vovs, 224, 225 ; of the 
subject, 231 ; of the cosmos. Stoic 
▼iew, 263, 268 and n., 269; 
of the system of existence (Aris- 
totle), 264; and form, 265 and 
n. ; Stoic tendency to, 292 ; of 
virtue, ib. 

Universal, Socrates and Plato on, 94 ; 
relation to the particular, 98, 131- 
134 ; antithesis between individual 
and, Aristotle on, 179; reconcilia- 
tion of individual and, 182 ff. ; pro- 
positions, 185, 234 ; in order of our 
knowledge of, 186; and induction, 
194, 195, 234 ; apprehension of, by 
man, 242 ; of sense, tb. and n. 

Univensality of povs (reason), 217. 

Universe, in Anaximander, 7; divided 
by Pythagoreans into three regions, 
24 ; conceived by Pythagoreans as 
reducible to figures in space, 25; 
element of the divine in (Aristotle), 
227 ; a system, 240 f . ; individuality 
of thmgs in (Stoic), 267, 269, 284 ; 
interdependence of parts, 269 ; ra- 
tionality of, 272; mechanical con- 
ception of, 273, 274. 

* Unmixed,' nature of vovs, 217, 221. 

Vegetable life, distinguished from 
animal, 203. 

Virtue, Pythagorean definitions, 27 ; 
Socratic theory of, 76 ; teach- 
ability and unity of, ib. ; lower and 
higher, in Plato, 100 ; of man, moral 
and intellectual, 244 ; Stoic defini- 
tion of, 291, 292; unity of, ib,; 



fourfold classification of (Platonic, 
Stoic), 298. 

Vision, Empedocles' theory of, 58 
and n. ; Aristotle on, 203, 204, 209, 
211, 220 and n. 

Visum (term in Cicero), 278 n., 281 n., 
282. 

Void, Pythagorean, relative, 25 f. ; 
as separating numbers from one 
another, 25 ; as drawn in by the 
obpap6s, ib. ; resembling Anaxi- 
menes' Air, as the principle of 
things, ib. ; absolute, conception of 
Eleatics and Atomists, ib, ; Atomist 
doctrine of, 60 ; use of Eleatic doc- 
trine of, 63 ; Anaxagoras' denial of, 
50 ; Empedodes' denial of, 57 ; ex- 
istence of, 286 and n., 287. 

Volition, relation of, to intelligence, 
289. 

Vortex motion, in Anaxagoras, 52 f . ; 
of the atoms, Democritus on, 63. 

Water, as primitive substance, 6; 
in Aristotle, the cold-moist, 8 n.; 
formed from the icosahedron, ac- 
cording to the Pythagoreans, 25; 
one of Empedocles' * roots,' 55 ; in 
Plato's cosmology, 120. 

Weight of atoms, 61 f. 

Wise man. Stoic doctrine of, 281 and 
n., 291, 293. 

Word, 287 ; meaning of, incorporeal, 
288. 

World of generation. See Generation. 

Xenocrates, definition of soul, 142, 147; 
classification of the world of real 
existence, and of knowledge, 144 f . ; 
fundamental principles of, 145 ; 
view of Ideas as numbers, t6., 146 ; 
definition of 'Idea' in Platonic 
school, 145 and n. ; doctrine of 
Arofwi ypctfifiaif 146 ; interpreta- 
tion of the TtmceuSf 147. 

Xenophanes, founder of the Eleatic 
school, 29 ; a rhapsodist, ih, ; 
criticism of polytheism, 30; doc- 
trine ascribed to him by Aristotle, 
ib, ; the unity of existence, 31 ; 
vague distinction between appear- 
ance and reality, 32. 

Xenophon. See Index of Authori- 
ties. 

Zeller, E., his interpretation of An- 
aximander's doctrine of innumer- 
able worlds, 11 f. ; interpretation 
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<tf Ptemenidet, 88, 34; Zeno's 
•rgoment^ sttminanBed by, 88 IE ; 
on r*vf vtt^irrur^f, 244; Prt- 
SooraHe PkSUmopkff, died, L 589 f., 
p. 84 ; i 614 f., p. 88 ; PUOo and 
the Older Academy, 588, p. 140; 
8toie$, Spicureant, and SeepUe$t 
67 ff., p. 262; 104, p. 267; 187, p. 
271 ; 141 f., p. 273 ; 78, p. 278 
(footnote in each ewe). 
Zeno of Elea, hi^ ponies, 23 ; Plato 
on, 87 ; the fint logician, 88 ; his 



method, ib. ; Zeller's Bummary of 
his arguments, 38-40; arguments 
against multiplicity, 38 ; argu- 
ments against movement, 39 ; hia 
method of indirect refutation used 
by EucUdes, 84; his arguments 
used by Diodorus, 85 ; dialectics of, 
and the Platonic Ideas, 105. 
Zeno, founder of Stoic school, 258, 
259 ; on Qod and matter, 267 ; on 
perception, 278 ; theory of know- 
ledge, 281-285. 



ERRATA. 

p. 27, note 8, " Read Phtedo for PTujBdr, 
P. 45, note 2. * Read R.P. 40 for R.P. 35. 
P. 243. Delete note 2. 
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A Burgher Quixote. By Douglas Blackbttbn, Author of 

* Prlnsioo of Prinsloosdoip.' Second Impression. With Prontispieoe. Crown 
8to, 6c 

Richard Hartley : Prospector. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLACKWOOD. 

Annals of a Publishing House. William Blackwood and his 

Sons ; Their Magailne and Priends. By Mrs Oliphaxt. With Poor Portraita. 
Third Bdltlon. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and II. £S, Ss. 

Annals of a Publishing House. Vol. m. John Blackwood. 

By his Daughter Mrs Blackwood Pobtbb. With 2 Portraits and View of Strath- 
tymm. Demy Sto, Sis. 

Blackwood's Magazine, from Commencement in 1817 to 

June 1908. Noa. 1 to 1118, forming 188 Volumes. 

Tales from Blackwood. First Series. Price One Shilling each 

in Paper Cover. Sold separately at sU BaQway Bookstalls. 

Tliey may also be had bound in IS vols., oloth, 18s. Half calf, richly gilt, 80s. 
Or Idle IS voUi. In H. myhnvarltA. 91 ■. YT»lf red morooQO. S8s. 

Tales from Blackwood. Second Series. Complete in Twenty- 
four Shilling Parts. Handsomely bound in IS volff. jeloth, 90s. in leather back, 
roxburghe style, 87s. 6d. Half ealf, gUt, 61b. Od. Half morocoo, 55b. 



WUltant Blackwood & Sons. 



BLACKWOOD. 

Tales from Blackwood. Third Series. Complete in Twelve 

Shilling Parts. HandflomeW bound in 6 vols., cloth, 158.; uid In IS yola. doth, 
188. The 6 vols, in roxlmrghe Sl8. Half call, 358. Half moroooo, SSs. 

Travel, Adventure, and Sport. From * Blackwood's Magazine. 

Uniform with * Tales from Blackwood.' In Twelve Parts, each price Is. Hand- 
somely bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s. And in half calf, S5s. 

New Educational Series. See separate Educational Catalogue. 
New Uniform Series of Novels (Copyright). 

Now ready :— 



Grown 8to, doth. Price 8s. 6d. each. 



WBTOSBHOua. By P. Q. Hamerton. 
Thx Stokt of MABoniDCL. By D. Stocxar 

Meldmm. 
Miss Masjobibaxxs. By Mrs Olii^umt. 
Thx Pbbpbtvai. Ovbatb, and Thb IBxoiob 

By the Same. 
Sauoi Ohapbl, and Tbb Dootob's Faxoct. 

By the Same. 
A SBNSinyB Plabt. By B. D. Gerard. 
Ladt Lkb's WmowHooB. By General Sir 

B. B. Hamley. 
Eatib Stbwabt, and other Stories. By Mrs 

Oliphant. 
V ALBMTiHB AMD BIS Bbothbb, By the Same. 
3oHS ABD Dauohtbbs. By the Same. 



Mabxobvx. By P. Q. Hamerton. 
Bbata. By B. D. Gerard. 
Bi«KiAB KT Nbiohboub. By the Same. 
Thb Watbbs or Hbbculbs. By the Same. 
Faib to Sbb. By L. W. M. Lookhart 
MiBB IS Thinb. By the Same. 
DouBLBB ABD QxTiTS. By tiLC Same. 
Alhoba Pbto. Bt lAorence Oliphant. 
PiocADiiiLT. By the Same. With Illastra- 

tions. 
Ladt Babt. By D. Gerard. 
Thb Blacksmith or VoB. By Paul Gashing. 
Mt Tbitial Lm and Misvobtuxb. By A 

Plain Woman. 
PooB Nbllib. By the i 



Standard Novels. Uniform in size and binding. 

eomplete in one Volume. 



Each 



fLOKUH SERIES, Illastrated Boards, fionnd in Gloth, Ss. 6d. 



Tom Obibolb's Loo. By Michael Scott. 
Thb Obuisb or thb Midob. By the Same. 
Otbil Thobhtob. By Gaptain Hamilton. 
Abbals or THB P4BISH. By John Gait. 
Thb PbovosTjAc By the Same. 
Sib Andbbw wtlib. By the Same. 
Thb Bbtail. By the Same. 
Miss MoLLT. B^ Beatrice May Bntt. 
&BOIBALD Daucob. By J. G. Lockhart. 



Pbh Owbb. By Dean Hook. 
Adam Bulib. By J. G. Lockhart. 
Ladt Lbb's Widowhood. By General Sir 1 

B. Hamley. 
Balbm Ohafbl. By Mrs Oliphant. 
Thb Pbbpbtual Ouratb. By the Same. 
Miss Marjobibanks. By the Same. 
JoHB I A Love Story. By the Same. 



SSILUNO SERIES, Illustrated Gover. Bound in Gloth, Is. M. 



Thb Bbotob, and Thb Dootob's Family. 

By Mrs Oliphant. 
Thb Lvb or Mabsib Wauoh. By D. M. 

Moir 
Fbhibbvlab Bobbbs abb Bxbtohbs. By 

F. Hardman. 



SiB Fbibblb Pumpkib, Niohts at Mbss, 

&c. 
Thb Svbaltbbb. 

Lira IB THB Fab Wbbt. By Q. P. Buxton. 
Valbbiusi a Boman Story. By J. Q. 

Lockhart. 



BON GAULTIER'S BOOK OF BALLADS. A new Edition, 

with Autobiographical Introduction by Sir Thbodobb Mabtin, E.O.B. With 
Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Growquill. Small quarto, 58. net 

BOWHILL. Onestions and Answers in the Theory and Practice 

of Military Topography. By Mi^or J. H. Bowhill. Grown Svo, 48. 6d. net. 
Portfolio containing 34 working plans and diagrams, 8s. 6d. net. 

BREADALBANE. The High Tops of Black Mount. By The 

Mabohiobbss or Bbeadalbanb. Second Impression. With Illustrations 
from Photographs by Olive Mackenzie. Short demy, te. net. 



WUkam Blackwood Sr Sons. 



BRUCK In the Footsteps of Marco Polo. Being the Account of 

a Joaraey OyerUnd from SimlA to Pekln. By Mi^or i^iABBNCB Daiatxpu 
BaocB. With lUostrations. Demy Syo, 21i. net. 

BUOHAN. 

The Watcher by the Threshold, and oUier Tales. By John 

BucHAK. Booond Imprewlon. Grown 8to, 6«. 

A Lodge in the Wilderness. Second Impression. Short demy 

8to, W. 

BURBIDGK 

Domestic Floricaltnre, ^Hndow Gardening, and Floral Decora- 

ttou. Bdag PiMMQid IMiMtfona fiw tihe Propagation, Onltnun, and AirannniBBt 
of Flanfti and Flowan aa DomMtlo Ornamanta. Br F. W. Bvkbiiwb. Sooond 
Bdi W oa. Grown 8to, with niunairoaa DloatnitiOBa, fs. 6d. 

BURTOK. 

The History of Scotland: From Agricoia's Inyasion to the 
■ztinetloB Of the laat Jaooblte Inaonaetton. By Jomi Hill Bvrtoh, D.G.L., 
Hiatorloicraphar- Royal for Beotlaad Gheaper ■dltlon. In 8 vola. GiGwn Sro, 
Sa. 8d. net eaeh. Being iumed in Monthly yolomea. 

The Book-Honter. A New Edition, with specially designed 

Title-page and Oover by JoanPH Browm. Printed on antiqae laid paper. Post 
Syo, 8s. 6d. 

The Scot Abroad. Uniform with 'The Book-Honter.' Post 

8yo, 8a. 0d. 

8UTR 

The Roman Breviary : Reformed by Order of the Holy 

(Ecamenical Oonndl of Trent ; Published by Order of Pope St Pins V. ; and 
Revised by Olement VIIL and Urban VIII. ; together with the Offleaa sinoe 
granted. Translated out of Latin into Bnglish by John, Kabqusbb of Bun, 
ILT. New Bdition, Bevised and Enlarged. In 4 vols, crown 8to, and in 1 voL 
erown 4to. [I»flks| 



The Altus of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase and Notes 

By Jomi, MAaQvaaa ow Bun, K.T. In paper ooyer, Ss. 6d. 
Sermones, Fratris AdsB. Ordinis PnemonstratensisL &c 

Twenty-eight Disconrses of Aoam Scotos of Whithorn, hitherto nnpabUahed ; 
to which is added a Collection of Notes by the same, illostratiye of the mle of 
St Angostine. Bdited, at the desire of the late JiARQunss of Burn, K.T., UID., 
Ac, by WALTxn ds Or^t Bibgh, LL.D., F.S.A., of the British Mnaeom, he 
Boyal 8to, 85s. net. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Original MSS. formerly belonging 

CO the Holy Office of the Inquisition in the Canary Islands. Prepared nnder the 
direction of the late Marquess of Butx, E.T., LL.D., by Walter dr Orat 
Birch, LL.D., F.S.A. 8 vols, royal 8vo, £8, Ss. net 

BUTE. MACPHAIL, and LONSDALE. The Arms of the 

Boyal and Parliamentary Bnrghs of Sootland. By John, MAR^konn of Bun, 
K.T., J. R. N. Maofhail, and H. W. Lohsdalr. With 181 BngniTtBgs on 
wood, and 11 other Illnstmtlona. Orown 4to. £% Sa. net. 



William Blackwood & Sons, 



BUTE. STEVENSON, and LONSDALK The Arms of the 

Baranial and Police Burghs of Scotland. By John, Marqubss or Bun, K.T., 
J. H. Stbvxnson, and H. W. Lokbdali. With nnmerooB lUnstrations. Grown 
41)0, £2, 28. net. 



CAIBD. Sermons. By John Oaibd, D.D., Principal of the 

Univenlty of Glasgow. Beyenteenth Thoosand. Foap. 8to, 6a. 

CALDWELL. Schopenhauer's System in its Philosophical Sig- 
nificance (the Shaw Fellowship Lectores, 1898). By Professor William Cald- 
WELL, D.Sc., H'Gill Universiiy, Montreal. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

CALLWELL. 

The Effect of Maritime Command on Land Campaigns since 

Waterloo. By OoL G. B. Gallwkll, G.B. With Flans. Post 8to, 6«. net. 

Tactics of To-day. Sixth Impression. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance : Their Eo- 
lations and Interdependence. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The Tactics of Home Defence. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

CAEEY. 

Monsieur Martin : A Romance of the Great Northern War. 

By Wtmond Garxt. Grown 8to, 6s. 

"No. 101." Third Lnpression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion, royal Svo, paper covers, 6d. 

CARLYLE. A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the 

West. By B. W. Gabltlb, C.I.E., Balliol GoUege. Oxford; and A. J. Oablyli, 
M.A., Chaplain and Lecturer (late Fellow) of UniTersity College. Oxford. In 8 
vols, demy Svo. Vol. I.— A History of Political Theory from the Roman Lawyers 
of the Second Centnry to the Political Writers of the Ninth. By A. J. Gabltui. 
16s. net. 

CHESNEY. The Dilemma. By General Sir GEOBas Chesnet, 

K.G.B. A New Edition. Grown 8to, 2s. 

CHRISTIE. The Influence of Letters on the Scottish Reforma- 
tion. By Bev. Geoboe Christie, B.D. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A Book of Common Order : being Forms of Worship issHed 

by the Ohnrch Bervioe Society. Seventh Edition, oareftOly revlmd. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. ; French morocco, 6«. Also In S vols, erown 8vo, 
doth, 4s. i French morocco, 6e. 6d. 

Daily Offices for Morning and Evening Prayer throaghoHt 

the Week. Grown Svo, 8b. 6d. 

Order of Divine Service for Children. lasHed by the Church 

Service Society. With Scottish Hymnal. Cloth, 8d. 



William Blackwood & Sons. 



CLIFFORD. 

Sally : A Stady ; and other Tales of the Outskirts. By Huan 

wnoBD, O.M.O. Grown Sro, (to. 

Bn A -W hftoking, and other Sketches. Second Impressioii. 
CLODD. Thomas Henry Huxley. ''Modem English Writers." 

By Bdwabd €LonD. Orown Sro, Sl 6d. 

GLOUSTON. 

The Lnnatic at Large. By J. Stoker Olouston. Ninth 

Imprauion. Crown Sro, 6i. Ohkap Bdition, royal 8vo, paper ooyer, 6d. 

Count Bunker: Being a Sequel to 'The Lunatic at Large.' 

Third Impreasion. Orown 8to, 6«. Ohiap Boinoir, royal 8to, papers covers, 6d. 

The Adrentures of M. D'Haricot. Third Impression. Crown 

8tOj ta. Ohxap Boxnoir. royal Syo, paper coTor, 6d. 

Our Lady's Inn. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
Qarmiscath. Grown dvo, es. 

CONRAD. 

Lord Jim. A Tala By Joseph Conrad, Author of 'The 

Nigger of the Narelaaoa,' *An Ontcait of the lalanda/ * Tales of Unrest,' Ac 
Second Impreision. Orown 8yo, ta. 

Youth : A Narrative ; and Two other Stories. Second Im- 

ptessian. Orown 8vO| 6e. 

COOPER Liturgy of 1637, commonly called Laud's Liturgy. 

Edited by the Bey. Professor Ooonot, D.D., Glasgow. Grown 8to, 7s. 6d. net. 

CORNFORD. R L. Stevenson. "Modem English Writers." 

By L. Oon Ooutvobd. Second Bdition. Orown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

COUNTY HISTORIES OP SCOTLAND. In demy 8vo vol- 

onus of sbont 850 pp. each. With Mnps. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

¥1fe and Kinross. By .£nba8 J. G. Maokat, LL.D., Sheriff 

of those Ooonties. 

Dumfries and GMloway. By Sir Hibbebt Maxwbll, Bart., 

M.P. Second Bdition. 

Moray and Nairn. By Chablbs Rampini, LL.D., Sheriff 

of fhimfties and Galloway. 

Inverness. By J. Cambbon Lbbs, D.D. 

Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles. By Sir Gbobob Dovolab, 

Bart 

Aberdeen and Banff; By William Watt, Editor of Aberdeen 

' Daily nree Press.' 

Perth and Clackmannan. By John Chisholic, M.A., Advocate. 

[inOsjNvis. 



CRAIK A Century of Scottish History. From the Da^ before 

the '46 to those within living Memory. By Sir Hknbt Oraik, E.O.B., M.A. 
(Ozon.)i Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow). 8 vols, demy Syo, 80s. net. 



William Blackwood & Sons. 



CRAWFORD. Saracinesca. By F. Mabion Cbawvobd, Aathor 

ol * Mr IflSMB,' fte., fte. Grown Svo, 81. M. Also at Od. 

CROSS. 

Impressions of Dante and of the New World. By J, W. Ceoss. 

rost Svo, 6s. 

The Rake's Progress in Finance. Crown Svo, 2s. net. 

CUMMING. 

Memories. By 0. F. GfoBDON CuMMma Demy 8va Illus- 

tirated, 208 net. 

At Home in Fiji Post Svo. Illastrated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
A Lady's Cmise in a French Man-of-War. Post Svo. Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition, te. 
Fire-FoHntains. 2 vols, post Svo. Illustrated, 25s. 
Granite Crags. Post Svo. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
Wanderings in China. Smidl post Svo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

DAVIS. "When Half-Gods Go." By Jessie AmswoBTH Davis. 

Second Impression. Grown Svo, 6s. 

DE HAVEN. The Scarlet Cloak. By Axjdbey de Haven. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of 

Philosophy of Descartes. Translated from the original French and Latin. 
With a new Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Phil- 
osophy. By Professor Veitch, LL.D. Fourteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 6b. 6d. 

DIVER. 

Captain Desmond, V.C. By Maud Diveb. Sixth Impression. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Great Amulet. Second Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 
DODDS AND MACPHERSON. The Licensing Acts (Scotland) 

Consolidation and Amendment Act, 1908. Annotated by Mr J. M. Dodds, G.B., 
of the Scottish Office ; Joint-Editor of the * Parish Council Guide for Scotland,' 
and Mr Ewan Macphxbsok, Advocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord Advocate. 
In 1 voL crown Svo, 58. net. 

DOUGLAS. 

The Ethics of John Staart Mill. By Chablbs Douolab, 

M.A., D.Se., late Lecturer in Moral Fhilosophy, and Araistant to the Fro- 
feiMor of Moral Fhllosophj in the University of Edinbozgh. Post Svo, 6«. net 

John Staart Mill : A Stndy of his Philoaophy. Crown Svo, 

ii.W.net. 

ECCOTT. 

Fortune's Castaway. By W. J. Eooott. Crown Svo, 6s. 

His Indolence of Arras. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Hearth of Hutton. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Red Neighbour. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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ELIOT. 

The New Popnlar EditioQ of George Eliot's Works, with 

Photogi»Yim Frontispiece to each Volame, from Drawings by William 
Hatherell. R.I., Kdgar Bnndy, R.I., Byam Shaw, R.I., A. A. Van Anrooy, 
Maurice OreiiTenhagen, Glande A. ShepMrson, B.I., K. J. Snllivan, and Max 
Cowper. Bach Work oomplete in One Volnme. Handaomely bomid, gilt top. 
8a. 6d. net Ten Volomes to. alL 

Biuui MABmB; BaoTHm Jacob; Thk 
LirriD Vxnu 

BOMOLA. 

DaHISL DCBOKDiL. 

Thb Spamisb Gtpst ; Jubal. 



Adam Bkdb. 

ScBna or Clsrical Lin. 
Tbb Mill oh thb Flobb. 
Fblix Holt, tbb Radical. 

MiSiDLBMABCR. 

BasATB ; THBOPHRAaTUB Such. 



George Eliof ■ life. With Portrait and other DlHStratioiiB. 

Mew BditlOB, iB OBe y^tamM, Qrown 8?o, Ta. 6d. 

life and Works of George Eliot (Warwick Edition). 14 vol- 

omea, cloth, limp, gilt top, 1b. net per volome ; leather, limp, gilt top, Sl 6d. nert 
per Tolnme : leather gilt top, with book-marker, la. net per Tolnme. 



Adam Bbdb. 896 pp. 

Tbb Mill oh tbb Flom. 8S8 pp. 

Fblix Holt, tbb Radical. 718 pp. 



ROMOLA. 900 pp. 

SCBBBB OF CLOilOAL Lm. 684 pp. 

SiLAa Mabhbb; Bbotbbb Jacob; Tbb 
Lotthd YwUm 560 pp. 



MiDDLBMABOB. S toIb. 664 and 680 pp. 
Danibl Dbbohda. S vola. 616 and 

686 pp. 
Tbb Spahisb Otpvt; Jubal 
■matb; Tbbopbbabtub Sdgb. 
Lm. t vola., 686 and 580 pp. 



Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition). SI yolomea, 

erown 8to. In baekram eloth, gjOM top. 8b. 6d. per voL | or In roxbcughe 

binding, 8b. 6d. per vol. 

Adam Bbdb. 8 toIb.— Tbb Mill oh tbb Flobb. 8 toUl—Fblzx Hour, thb 
Radical. 8 toIb.— Bomola. 8 vola.— Scbhbb or Olbbxoal Lm. 8 vols.— 
Middlbmabcb. 8 YOla.— Dahibl Dbbohda. 8 toIb.— Silab Mabhbb. 1 toL 
— Jdbal. 1 ToL— Tbb Spahibb Otpbt. 1 ?oL— BBaATB. 1 yoL— Thbophbab- 

TUB SUCB. 1 vol. 

Life and Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). S4 

▼olomeB. erown 8to, price £6. iSao to be had handaomely bonnd in half and full 
calf. The Vohunea are Bold Bepaxately, boond in eloth, pHee 5a. each. 

Novels by George Eliot. Popular Copyright Edition. In new 

oniform binding, price 8b. 6d. < 



Adam Bbdb. 

Tbb Mill on thb Flobb. 

BCBNBB 07 OLBBIOAL LiTB. 
ROMOLA. 

Fblix Holt, tbb Radical. 



Silab Mabhbb; Tbb Lirbd Ybil; 

Bbotbbb Jacob. 
Middlbmabcb. 
Dahibl Dbbohda. 



Essays. New Edition. Crown 8vo, te. 

Impressions of Theophrastas Such. New Edition. Crown 

m, 5s. 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New B<Ution. Grown 8to, 5a. 

Silas Mamer. New Edition, with Illustrations by Reginald 

Birch. Crown Sto, Ib. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, Sa. 6d. Cheap Bditton, 
royal Svo, paper cover, price 6d. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. Cheap Edition, 3s. Illustrated Edi- 
tion, with 20 niostrationB by H. R. Millar, crown 8to, Sb. ; paper coveia, la. 
Cheap Sdition, royal 8yo, in paper cover, price 6d. 

Felix Holt Cheap Edition. Boyal 8yo, in paper ooTer, 6d. 



William Blackwood & Sons. ii 



ELIOT. 

Adam Bede. Cheap Edition, royal 8vo, in paper cover, price 

6d. New Edition, crown Svo, paper cover, Is.; crown Svo, with lUostratlonB, 
clofh. St 

The Mill on the Floss. Cheap Edition, royal Svo, in paper 

cover, price 6d. New Edition, paper covers, Is. ; cloth, Ss. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sajiiiigs, in Prose and Verse. Selected 

from the works of GaoBOs Bliot. Now Edition. Feip. 8vo, 8i. 6d. 

ELLIS. 

Barbara Winslow, Rebel. By Beth Ellis. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Madame, Will You Walk ? Crown Svo, 6s. 

Blind Mouths. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Moon of Bath. Fourtn Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

ELTON. The Augustan Ages. ''Periods- of £uroi)ean Litera- 

tore." By Olivxe Elton, H.A., Professor of English Literatnre, University 
College, Liverpool Orown Svo, 6s. net. 

EVEKARD. History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St 

Andrews. By H. 8. 0. Evbrard. With Eig^t Coloured Portraits, and many 
other Unique Illustrations. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

FAHIE. A History of Wireless Telegraphy. Including some 

Bare-wire Proposals for Subaqueous Telegraphs. By J. J. Fahib, Member of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, London, and of the Sod^t^ Internationale 
des Blectriciens, Paris; Author or <A History of Electric Telegraphy to the 
Tear 1887,' Ac. With niustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Orown 8vo, te. 

PERGUSSON. Scots Poems. By Robert Feroitsson. With 

Photogravure Portrait. Pott 8vo, gilt top, bound in doth. Is. net; leather, 
Is. 6d. net 

FERRIER Philosophical Remains. Crown Svo, 14s. 

FLINT. 

Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum. A History of Classifica- 
tions of the Sciences. By Bobbbt Funt, D.D., LL.D., Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France, Hon. Member of the Royal Sodety of Palermo, Pro- 
fessor in thfl University of Edinburgh, &e. 12s. 6d. net 

Studies on Theological, Biblical, and other Subjects. 7s. 6d. net 
Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 

Switierland. 8vo, Sis. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Tenth Edition, 

Revised. Orown Svo, 78. 6d. 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Leotare for 1877. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Sermons and Addresses. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Mrs Oliphaht. Pricse Is. each net. Fwr Ust of Folwnes, sm pag$ t. 

FORREST. 

History of the Indian Mutiny. By G. W. Forrest, CLE. 

Ex-Director of Records, Government of India. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 88s. net. 

Sepoy Generals: Wellington to Roberts. With Portraits. 

Orown Svo, 6«. 
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FOBSTER 

Where Angela Fear to Tread. By E. M. Fossteb. Crown 
8to, ta. 

The Longest Journey. Seoond Impression. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

FOULIS. 

Erchie: My Droll Friend. By Hugh Foulis. Pftper 

eoTm, 6d. ; doth, U. 6d. net 

The Vital Spark. Slustrated. ls.net 

FRASEB. 

Philosophy of Theinn. Being the Gifford Leotares delivered 

twten ttM Unlvwittf of Mlnlmijft in 1894-06. By Alixaxdmb Gampbbll 
FftABiB, D.aL. Osftvd; BmatltQi Vw^jmaoi at ha ' 



of Logle ud Motapliyilei bi 
th«niil?vri«f ofUinbugh. Soeond Idltioii. BovlaedT FMt Svto, 6«. M. net 

Biographia Philosophica. In 1 voL demy Syo, 68. net. 
FRASER The Marches of Hindustan : The Record of a Journey 

in Thibet, Tnns-HimalATVi India, OMnese Turkestan, Rossian Torkestan, and 
Persia. By Datid Fbaskb. With lUnstrations, Maps, and Sketches. Demy 
Byo, Al, Is. net. 

FRENCH COOKEBT FOB ENGLISH HOMES. Third Im- 

pniaion. Crown 8to, limp doth, Sl Od. AJao in limp leather, la. 

FULTON. The Sovereignty of the Sea. An Historical Account 

of the Claims to the excuuiTe Dominion of the British Beas and of the Broln- 
tion of the Territorial Waters, with special reference to the Rights of Fishing. 
By T. WsMTSB Fulton, 1I.D., F.B.8.B. With nnmerons lUnstrations and Haps. 
DemySvo. [InlMpntt. 

QENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE OHUROH OF SCOTLAND. 
Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Lioorporated. Published 

for nse in Chorehei by Anthortty of the Oeneral AsMmhl^. 1. Large type, 
doiMi , red edges, 11 6d.;'Freiiflh m oroeeo , 4s. t. Bonrgeols typeMImp doth, Is.; 
French moioooo, Ss. t. NonpanU IVP^ doth, red edges, Od.j Frenim moroooo, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper oorars, Sd. 6. Siinday-Scaioo] Baltlon,^per eorers, Id., 
eloth, M. No. 1. boond with the FMlms and Fiaphzues, nandi moroooo, 88. 
Nc. i, bound with the FMlms and Fiaplizaaes, etoon, 11; Frendli moroooo, Sa. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 

SpedalCommitteeof the Oeneral AaaeB&Uy of the Ohnreh of Sooftlaad. Bntirely 
New Iditton, BerlMd and Bnlarged. Foap. Sro, red edges, la. ad. net. 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection of Four Weeks' 

Prayen. New BdltloL Anthorlsed by the General Assembly of the Ohnroii of 
Scotland. Feap. Sro, red edgea la. net. 

One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by the Gommittee on Aids 

to DeTotion. 16mo, doth limp, Od. 

Morning and Ey^iinff Prayers for Affixing to Bibles. Prepared 

by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. Id. for 6, or Is. per 100. 

Prayers for Soldiers. Prepared by the Gommittee on Aids to 

Derotion. Seventieth Thoosand. lOmo, doth Ump. Sd. net 

Prayers for Sailors and Fisher-Folk. Prepared and Published 

l^ Instmction of the General Assembly of the Ghnreh of Scotland. Fbap.8vo,lB. 
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GERARD. 

fieata: Wliafs in a Name. By R D. Gisasd. Oheap 

■dltton. Ozown 8to, Si. 6d. 

Beggar my Neighbour. Oheap Edition. Crown 8vo, Sb. 6d. 
The Waters of Hercules. Oheap Edition. Orown 8vo, Sa. 6d. 
A Sensitfye Plant Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

QERARD. 

t^oT': Honour's Glassy Bubble. By E. Gerakd. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
; A Foreigner. An Anglo-German Study. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GERARD. 

One Tear. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard de 

Longgarda). Crown Svo, ta. 

The Impediment Grown 8to, 6s. 

A Spotless Reputation. Third Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

The Wrong Man. Second Edition. Orown 8vo, 6s. 

Lady Baby. Oheap Edition. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Recna. (>own 8vo, 6s. 

A Forgotten Sin. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GIBBON. 

Souls in Bondage. By Perceval Gibbon. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Cheap Edition, royal 8to, paper cover, 6d. 

The Yrouw Grobelaars Leading Cases. Crown Svo, 6s. 
GILL. The CHCI3- Problem. By Richard Gill. 2 vols, crown 

8to, 68. net each. 

GILLANDEKS. Forest Entomology. By A- T. Gillanders, 

F.E.S. With lUnstrationa. Crown 8to, 168. net. 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. Ballads and Poems. By Mem- 

BiRS Gw THi Glasgow Ballad Club. Third Series. Crown Sva, 7s. 6d. net. 

GLEIG. The Subaltern. By Eev. G. R. Gleio. Fcap. Svo, 

Is. net. 

GRAHAM. 

Manual of the Elections (Scot) (Corrupt and lUegal Practices) 

Aflt, 1890. WItih Aaaly^, RaUtlve Aob of Sederant, Appendix oontmining the 
Oorrapt FnMStloei Aets of 1888 ud 1886, ind Oopiou Index. By J. Bdwabb 
Okaham, AdvoQMe. 8yo, 4i. 6d. 

A Manual of the Acts relating to Education in Scotland. 

(Founded on that of the late Mr Cnig SeUar.) Demy Sro, 188. 

GRAHAM AND PATERSON. True Romances of Scotland. By 

B. Maxtoni Graham and B. Patbrsov. lUostrations. Orown Svo, 68. net. 

GRAND. 

A Domestio Experiment. By Sasah Gkand, Author of 

*TlMHeaT«nlyTw&ia,'*Idaalai ABtodyfiromUflk' Oiowb8tq,08. 
Singularly Deluded. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GRET. Poems. By Duloibella Ethel Geey. With a Prefa- 
tory Note by H. Cholmondeley Pennell. Demy Svo, Vellnm, 128. 6d. net ; half 
vellam, 78. 6d. net. 
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GREER 

In Fuihesl Ind. Tbe Narrative of Mr-EDWABD Carltok of 

■DswvllMr, In HIm Ooonlgr of NorthMnpton, ud Ute of the HonoonUe But Indit 
Oonpaaj't 8«r?tei, GaitUiiuuiL Wrote bj Us own huid In the year of gimce 1697. 
MilM, vlih ■ ftv Izplttuitory Notei. By Btdvit O. Grub. Poet 8to, to. 

Hit Exoellenoy'a Rniriiiih QoyemeM. Third Impression. Or. 

8to, ee. 

An Uncrowned King : A Bomanoe of High Folitica. Third 

Timwieeluiii Qrown 8to, ta. 

Peaoe with Honour. Third Impression. Grown 8yo, 6& 

A Growned Qneen: The Romance of a Minister of State. 

Third Impreealon. Orowa 8to, de. 

like Another Helen. Second Impression Grown 8vo, Gs. 
The Kings of the East : A Romance of the near Future. 

Seeond Impreeeion. Grown Sro, 6e. 

The Warden of the Marches. Third Impression. Grown 

8T0, ta. Cheep Bdition, peper cover, 6d. 

The Prince of the Captivity. Second Impression. Grown 

8vo, 6c 

The Advanced-Guard. Third Impression. Grown 8yo, 6s. 
The Great Proconsul: The Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, 

fbnner^ In the llunily of the Hon. Warren Hastings, Esquire, late Gtoyemor^ 
Oeneml of India. Grown Sro, 6b. 

The Heir. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Power of the Keys. With Illustrations by A. Peabce. 

Third Impression. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wifa Demy Bvo, 

6a. net. 

GRIERSON. The First Half of the Seventeenth Century. 

(Periods of European Literature.) By Professor H. J. G. Qkiebsom. Grown 
8yo, 5s. net. 

GRIFFm. 

Lady Sarah's Deed of Gift By E. Aceituna Griffin. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

A Servant of the King. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMLET. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 

General Sir Edward Bnucn Hamlsy, K.G.B., E.G.M.O. Second Edition of 
Fifth Edition. With Haps and Plans. 4to, 80s. AUo in 2 parts: Part L, 
10s. 6d.; Part IL, Sis. 

A New Edition, brought up to the latest requirements. By 

Golonel L. E. Kioosll. 4to, with Maps and Phms, SOs. 

Thomas Garlyle: An Essay. Second Edition. Grown 8yo, 

tL6d. 

On Outposts. Second Edition. 8vo, Ss. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. New Edition. Grown 8vo, S& 

Our Poor Relatione A Philozoic Essay. With Illustrations, 

Qhiefly by Emeet Orlaet. Grown 8to, oloth gilt, 8i. 6d. 

H ANN AY. The Later Renaissance. ''Periods of European 

Literatnie.** By Datid Habvat. Grown Sto, 5e. net 
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HARRADEN. 

Ships that Fftss in the Night. By Bbatricu ELlbradsn. 

Uliutrated Edition, drown 8yo« Ss. Od. 

The Fowler. XUnstrated Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. Cheap 

Bditdon, paper eover, 6d. 

In Yarsring Moods: Short Stories. Illastrated Edition. 

Orown frro, 8i. 6d. 

Untold Tales of the Past. With 40 lUnstrations by H. B. Millar. 

Sqnais orown 8to, gilt top^ 58. net. 

Katharine Frensham. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 

paper cover, 6d. 

HARTLEY. Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Salmon-Rod. By 

OiLFBm W. Habtlkt. With nnmerons Illtistrations in photogravnre and half* 
tone fh»n drawings by O. B. Lodos and others. Demy 8vo, 68. net. 

HAY. "Pip." By Ian Hay. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HAYLLAR Nepenthes. By Flobenob Hatllab. Second 

Impression. Orown 8to, 6s. 

HEMANS. 

Select Poems of Mrs Hemans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

HENDERSON. The Young Estate Manager's Guide. By 

Richard Hjendcbson. Member (by Bxamination) of the Royal Agricoltoral 
Sodety of Bngland, taie Highland and Agriooltoral Society of Scotland, and 
the Sorreyors^ Institation. With an Introdnctton by R. Patrick Wright, 
F.B.aB., Ftofessor of Aarieoltore, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
OoUflge. With Flans and Diagrams. Crown Syo, 5s. 

HENDERSON. The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. By Sir 

Waltsb Soott. A New Bdition. Bdited by T. F. Henderson, Author of ' A 
History of Scottish Vemacolar Literature. ' with a New Portrait of Sir Walter 
Soott. In 4 Tola., demy 8yO| £2, 2s. net. 

HERFORD. Browning (Modem English Writers). By Prof essor 

HxBFOBD. Grown 8yo, Ss. 6d. 

HERKLESS and HANNAY. 

The Coll^ of St Leonard's. By Professor Hebklbss and 

BoBKBT KSBB Hamnat. Post 8to, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Archbishops of St Andrews. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and Rules. New Edition. 

Fcap. 8yo, Is. 

HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Ghnrch of Scotland 

and Members of the Ohnrch Senrice Sodety. Second Bdition. Fcap. Sto, 8s. 

HOPE. A History of the 1900 Parliament. By. James F. Hope. 

In two TOlnmes. VoL I. ready. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. ' 

HUMK The Globular Jottings of Griselda. By E. Douglas 

Hum. With lUostrations. Demy Svo, lOs. net 
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HUME. DialoneB oonoeming Natural Religion. By David 

Hfn(& HepniilBd, with an Introdaetioii by B&vcx M'Bwsir, D.Ftiil. Grown 

HUTCHINSON. Hints <m the Game of Golf. By 

HmoHonoM. TvaUUi 1(111100, BoriMd. Vcsp. 8to, olotlh, la. 

HUTTON. Italy and the Italians. By Edwasd Hutton. With 

niwInittQna. Baeond Sdition. Large orown Svo, 6a. 



IDDESLEIGH. Life. Letten, and Diaries of Sir Stafford North- 

OQfla, firafe lail of Iddaalalak. Bt Amdbmw Lamo. With Three Portomita and t 
TliwofPyMB. ThirdKUton. S Tola, poat Svo, Sit. 6d. 

FopuLAm biTiOM. With Ftetnlt and View of Pynea. Post 8to, 8b. 6d. 

INNES. 

Free Church Union Case. Jndgment of the House of Lords. 

with iBteodaction 1^ A. Tatu>b Imras, LL.D. Demy 8vo, la. net. 

The Law of Creeds in Scotland. A Treatise on the Bela- 

tiona of Ohnrehea In SooUaad, BatabUahed and not BatabUahed, to the CMl Law. 
Demy 8to, lOi. net 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 

On the Heels of De Wet. By Thb Iktelligengb Officxk 

Biitfa ImpreMion. Grown 8to, te. Gheap Bdition royal 8to, paper oover, 6d. 

The Boy Galloper. With Illustrations. In 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 6s. 
The Yellow War. Crown 8vo, 68. Cheap Edition, paper 
eoTer, 0d. 

A Subaltern of HorsiB. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
mONa The Psychology of Ethics. By David Ibons, M.A, 

Fh.D. Profeaaor of Phlloaophy in Bryn Mawr Oollege, Penn. Grown 8vo, 5s. net 



JAMES. Tl^lliam Wetmore Story and his Friends. From 

Lettera, Diariea, and BeooUeetiona. By HcmiT Jahxb. With S Portraits. In 
two Yola. poat 8vo, Ma. net 

JAMES. 

Modem Strategy. By Lieut.-CoL Waltbb H. Jambs, PJS.C, 

late B.B. With 6 Mapa. Second Bdition, thoroughly revised and brought 
np to date. Boyal 8to, Ite. net 

The Campaign of 1816, chiefly in Flanders. With Maps 

and Plana. Demy Svo, 168. net. 

The Development of Tactics from 1740 to the Present Day. 

Demy Sva [In the pna. 

JOHNSTON. 

Elements of Agrioultural Chemistry. An entirely New 

Bdition from the Bdition by Sir GHAsuEa A Oamibon, K.D., F.B.0.8.L fte. 
fierlaed and bronght down to date by G. M. Axkiiah, lf.A., B.Se., F.B.&B., 
Proftaaor of GhamiataFT. GhMgow Veteiinary OoUege. 17th Bdition. Grown Sto, 
«a.«d. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Bdition by Sir Gharlu A Gaxkbon. Beviaed and Bnlarged 
by G. M. AiKitAH lf.A *eu 95th Thonaand. With nomarona Illiiatrationi. 
Grown Sto* la. 
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JOHNSTON. Agrioaltaral Holdings (Scotland) Acts, 188S to 

1900 ; and the Groimd Game Aat, 1880. WTlfli NotM, and Summary of Frooedun, 
Ae. By GmunoPHn N. Jomnrov, 1I.A., AdTooata. Fifth Bdlldon. Demy 
8yo, <to. net. 

JOKAL Timar's Two Worlds. By Mattbvs Jokal Aathorised 

Tranalatton by Mn Hmav KmniAnn. Cheap Bdltkm. Otowb 8to, da. 

KER The Dark Ages. "Periods of European Literature." By 

Professor W. P. Kxn. In 1 vol. crown 8to. 58. net. 

EER& 

Memories: Grave and Qay. By John Kebb, LL.D. With 

Portiait and other Dlostrations. Cheaper Bdition, Bnlalrged. Crown 8^0^ 
2b. 6d. net. 

Other Memories : Old and New. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net 

KINGLAKR 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Kinglaxi. 

Com^te in 9 toIb., erown 8yo. Cheap reissoe at 8s. 6d. each. 

— — Abridged Edition for Military Students. Revised by 

Lieat.-CoL Sir OaoBon Stdkvham Olabub, K.C.H.O., B.B. Demy 8to, 15a. net 

>— — — Atlas to acoompanv abov& Folio, 9s. net 

History of the Livasion of the Crimea. Demy 8vo. Vol. YI. 

Winter TroaUea. With a Map, Ida. Vols* VII. and VIII. From the Morrow of 
Inkerman to the Death of Lord Baglan. With an Index to the Whole Work« 
With Maps and Plana. SSs 

Eothen. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 

of the * History of the Invasion of the Crimea.' da. 

Ohmafer Bdxtiov. mth Portrait and Blographieal Sketdi ot the Anthw. 
Crown 8to, 28. 0d. net. 

KNEDPF. My Water-Cure. As Tested through more than 

Thirty Tears, and Described fbr the Healing of Diseases anothe Preservation of 
Health. By SiBAsnAH Kmkipp. With a Portrait and other ninstrations. 
Authorised iSngllsh Translation from the Thirtieth German Bdition, by A. de F. 
With an Appendix, containing the Latest Deyelopments of Pflurrer Knelpp's 
System, and a Prefhoe by B. Gerard. Crown 8to, 8s. 0d. 

LANG. 

A History of Scotland from the Boman Occupation. By 

AvDRBw Laho. Complete in Foor Volumes. Demy 8to, £8, Ss. net. 
VoL I. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 158. net. 
Vol. II. With a Photogravure Frontispieoe. 158. net. 
Vol. ni. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 158. net. 
Vol. IV. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 208. net. 

Tennyson. "Modem English Writers." 2nd Ed. Gr.8vo,2&6d. 
life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, First 

Barl of Iddesleigh. With Three Portraits and a View of Pynea. Olilrd Bdition. 
S vols, post 8vo, 818. 6d. 

PoFUuiB Bdriov. With Portnit and View of Pynea. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

The Highlands of Scotland in 1750. From Manuscript 104 

in the King's Library, British Museum. With an Introduction by AifDUW Loro. 
Grown 8to, 5s. net. 

LANG. 

The Expansion of the Christian Lif & Tlie Duff Lecture 

for 1807. By the Bev. J. Mjimihat.t. Lmro, D.D., Principal of the University of 
Aberdeen. Crown 8to, 5s. 

The Church and its Social Mission. Being the Baird Lecture 

lor 1901. Crown 8vo, 08. net. 

B 
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LAWSON. 

BritiBh Eoonomiok By W. R. Lawbon. Crown 8yo, 6s. net. 
American Finanoe. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
John Boll and His Schools. Crown 8yo, 5s. net 



LEHMANN. Crumbs of Pity, and other Verses ; to which are 

■fdded Biz Utm of Great Ken. By R. 0. Lehmavm, author of * Aimi Fogacee,' 
let. 

jife History of British Serpents, and their 

the Britiah lalea. By Gsbald R. LnoHTON, K .D. With 



G^wn Svo, ta. net. 



LEIGHTON. The Life Histo] 

Local Diatrilmtion in the Britiah I 
M Oloatetiona. Grown 8to, fta. net. 

LEIBHMAN. The Westminster Directory. Edited, with an Intro- 

dnoMoB aad Notee, by the V«ry Hot. T. Lbuhmak, D.D. Crown 8to, 4b. net 

LINDSAY. 

Recent Advaooes in Theistio Philosophy of Beligion. By Bev. 

Jamm LnotAT. 1I.A., D.D., B.80., F.&S.1.. F.G.B.. Mlniater of the Pariah of 
81 Andnw'B, Kllmanoek. Demy 8to, ISi. 6a. net. 

The ProgressiTeneBS of Modem Christian Thought. Crown 

BBBaya, Literary and FhilosophioaL Crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

The Significance of the Old Testament for Modem Theology. 

OtownSvo, la. net 

The Teaching Function of the Modem Pulpit. Crown Byo, 

la. net 

LITURGIES AND ORDERS OF DIVINE SERVICE 

(OHUBGH BERVICB BOCIBTT). 

The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the Sixth (1562). 

With Hiatorieal Introdnction and Notes by the Rev. H. J. Wothsbspoon, ILA., 
of St Oswald's Sdinbnrgh; and Thx Liturot of Gompbomise. Used in the 
Bnglish Ckmgregation at Frankfort. From an Unpublished MS. Edited by the 
Rer. O. W. Bpbott, D.D. 4s. net. 

Book of Common Order. Commonly called Knox's Liturgy. 

Bdited by Rev. G. W. Bprott, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Scottish liturgies of the Reign of James VI. Edited by Rev. 

G. W. Bpbott, Ij.D. 4s. net 

Liturgy of 1637. Commonly called Laud's Liturgy. Edited 

by the Rev. Professor Cooper, D.D. 78. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Directory. Edited by Very Rev. T. Leish- 

MAN, D.D. 4s. net. 

Euchologion. A Book of Common Order: Being Forms of 

Pnyer, and Administration of the Sacraments, and other Or<miances of the 
Chnrch. Edited by the Rev. G. W. Spkott, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

LOBBAN. An Anthology of English Verse from Chaucer to the 

Present Day. By J. H. Lobban, K.A. Grown 8yo, gilt top, 6s. 

LOCKHABT. 

Doubles and Quits. By Latjrencb W. M. Lockhaet. Crown 

8vo, 8s. 0d. 

Fair to See. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mine \m Thina New Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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LORIMER. The Author's Progress : or, The Literary Book of 

the Road. By Adam Lorimkb. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 

-LTNDEN-BELL. A Primer of Tactics, Fortification, Topo- 

flxmphy, and Military Law. By Lieut. - Colonel 0. P. Ltndkn-Bsll. with 
Diagrama. Crown 8to, Sa. net 

MABIE. 

Essays on Nature and Culture. By Hamilton Wuoht Mabis. 

With Portrait. Fnap. Syo, 8b. 6d. 

Books and Culture. Fcap. 8yo, Ss. 6d. 
M*AULAY. The Safety of the Honours. By Allan M^Aulay. 

Crown Svo, 68. 

M*CONACHIE. Close to Nature's Heart. By William M^Con- 

AOHiB, B.D. Crown 8to, 88. 6d. net. 

MACDONALD. A Manual of the Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro 

eednre Act, 1887. By Nobmav Dobav Maoik>nau>. Beviaed by the Lord 
Juano-vOLaBx. Sto 10a. 6d 

MACEAT. The Eeturn of the Emigrant. By Ltdia Milleb 

Maokat. Third Impression. Crown Svo, 68. 

MACKENZIR Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative 

Views of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lobd maokxvzix. 
one of the Jndgea of the Court of Session in Scotland. Seventh Edition, Bdited 

Sf Jonr Kducpatuck, M.A., LL.D., AdToeate, Profeaaor of History in the 
nlTeraity of Bdlnborgh. 8vo, Sis. 

MACKINLAY. Qarcia the Centenarian : and his Times. Being 

a Memoir of Don Manuel Garcia b Life and Labours for the advancement of 
Music and Science. By M. Steblino Mackimlay, M.A. Oxon. With twenty 
Portraita. Demy Svo, 15s. net. 

MACLEOD. The Doctrine and Validity of the Ministry and 

Sacraments of the National Church of Scotland. By the Very Rev. Donald 
Maclvod, D.D. Being the Baird Lecture for 1908. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

MACNAMABA. The Trance. By Eachel Swbte Macnamaka. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

MACPHERSON. 

Books to Bead and How to Bead Them. By Hector Mac- 

PHXB80M. Second Impression. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. net. 

A Century's Intellectual Development. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
A Century of Political Development. 3s. 6d. net. 

MACPHERSON. 

A Century's Progress in Astronomy. By Hector Mac- 

PHSBSON, Jun. Short demy Svo, 6s. net. 

Through the Depths of Space: A Primer of Astronomy. 

Crown Svo, 2s. net. 

MAIR. 

A Digest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 

; to the Constitution, Pxmotice. and Affairs of the Church of Scotland. 



With Notea and Forma of Procedure. By the Rev. William Maib, D.D., lately 
Minister of the Pariah of Barlston. New Bdition, Revised. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
12b. 6d. net. 

Speaking ; or, From Voice Production to the Platform and 

Polplt Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8to, 2a. 
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ICABSHMAN. History of India. From the EarUest Period to 

t]i« pnmaa!k ttnw. B7 Jobm Olaek Uammbmam, 0.8.L Third and Chflap«r 
MltlM. Port Sio* with Map, U. 

MARTIN. 

Foema of Giacomo LeopardL Translated by Sir Thbodoss 

Mastu, K.G.B. Orown 8to, 6b. net 

The JSneid of VirgiL Books L-VL Translated by Sir Thxo 

DOBS Mabtdt, K.O.B. Poet 8to, ?■. M. 

Goethe's Fanst Part L Translated into English Verse. 

Saoond BditloB, erown 8to, to. Ninth Edition, fcap. Sro, 8i. 6d. 

Goethe's Fanst Part U. Translated into English Verse. 

Saoond Idition, Barlaad. foap. 8to, 0a. 

The Works of Horaoe. Translated into EngUsh Verse, with 

Life and Kolaa. tTola. Nawlditton. Grown Sro, Sla. 

Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into English 

Varaa. Third Bditlon. Bmnll orown 8to, 6a. 

The Song of the Bell, and other Translations from Schiller, 

Goaiha, uhland, and Othara. Orown 8vo, Ta. 6d. 

Madonna Pia : A Tragedy ; and Three Other Dramas. Crown 

8T0. 78. 6d. 

Catallns. With Life and Notes. Second Edition, Bevised 

and Oonraotad. Poat 8to, 7a. 6d. 

The ' Vita Nuova ' of Dante. Translated with an Introdnction 

and Notaa. Fourth Idition. Small orown 8vo, 6b. 

Aladdin: A Dramatic Poem. By Adam Oxhlknsohlaboss. 

leap. 8to, 6a. 

Oorreggio : A Tragedy. By OiHLnrsoHLAiOBB. With Notes. 

Feap. 8vo, 8a. 

Helena Fandt (Lady Martin). By Sir Theodobb Mabtin, 

K.G.a, K.G.V.O. With Five Fhotoflira^nre Plates. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
10B.6d.net. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe. By Sir Theodore Martin 

and Profeaacr Attouk. Third Edition. With Introduction by Sir Thbodobb 
Martik. Small crown 8vo, 68. net. 

Queen Victoria as I Knew Her. Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
MARTIN. On some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. By 

Hsx^BNA Fauoit, Lady Mabtiv. Dtdieated by ptrmistion to Bttr Most Oraoioiu 
Mc^ttt^ ih» Qmm. With a Portrait by Lehmann. Seventh Edition, with a neir 
PnflMe. Demy Svo, 78. 6d. 

MASEFIELD. Gilbert Hermer. By Charles Masesteld. 

Grown 8vo, 68. 

MASSON, Memories of London in the I'Forties. By David 

Mabson. Crown 8to, 88. tfd. net 
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MATHESON. 

Can the Old Faith Live with the New 1 or, The Problem of 

Srolntton and BeTeUtlon. By the Rot. Oiobob Hathibov, D.D. Third Edi- 
tion. Grown 8to, 78. 6d. 

The Psalmist and the Scientist ; or, Modem Value of the Beli- 

gioos Sentiment. Third Bditlon. Grown 8to, St. 

Spiritual Development of St Paul Fourth Edition. Gr.8yo,68. 

The Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions. Second Edi- 
tion. Grown 8yo,6i. 

Sacred Songs. Third Edition. Grown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

MAXWELL. 

Dumfries and GkJlowav. By Right Hon. Sir Hebbsbt 

Mazwsll, Bart. Being one of the Volames of the Ooonty Hittoriei of Sootland. 
With Foot Mnpe. Second Edition. Demy 8to,7i. M. net 

Scottish Land-Names : Their Orig^ and Meaning. Being 

the Bhind Lectores in Arehasoloii^ for 1898. Poet 8to, de. 

Holyrood, Abbey Church, Palace, and Environs. Crown 8vo. 
Paper cover, 6d. net ; cloth, 28. 6d. net. 

MAXYTELL. Li Malay Forests. By Qborgb Maxwell. Crown 

8yo, 6b. net. 

MELDRUM. 

The Conquest of Charlotta By David S. Mxldbum. Third 

ImpreBBion. Grown Svo, tfe. 

Holland and the Hollanders. With numerous Illustrations 

and ■ Map. Second Bditlon. Square 8vo, 6i. 

The Story of Margr^el : Being a Fireside History of a Fife. 

shire Family. Gheap Bdition Grown 8to, 8a. 6d. 

Grey Manue and Qold Fringe. Crown 8vo, 68. 

MELLONK 

Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction. By 

SrmnT Hkbbsbt Ksllovs, K.A. Lond., D.8e. Bdin. Poet 8to, 10a. 6d. net. 

Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 

Grown 8yo, (to. net. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. Third Edition, Re- 

▼iBed. Grown Svo, Ss. 

Elements of Psychology. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
MERZ. A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Oen- 

tnry. By Jobv Thsodou Hku. VoL L Third Impression. Poat 8to, 
lOi. 6d. net. 
VoL II., Ita. net. 

MEYNELL. JohnRuskin. " Modem English Writers." By Mrs 

KxmLL. Third Impression. Crown 8yo, 28. 6a. 

MICJ HIHL The Englishman in China during the Victorian Era. 

As ninstrated in &e Life of Sir Bntherford Alcock, E.G.B., D.G.L. By Alkx- 
AXDSB KiOHiK. With Illnstrationa, Portraits, and Maps. S toIs. demy 8vo, 88s. 
net. 

MICKLETHWAIT. The Licensing Act, 1904 By St J. G. 

MiOXLSiHWAiT, ]f.A.» B.G.L., Barrister-at-Law. Grown 8yo, 2a. 0d. net 
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MILL. 

The Colonel Sahib. A Novel By Qabbbtt Mill. Second 

ImprenioiL. Crown 8vo, 6ft. 

Ottavia. Second Impression. Crown dvo, 68. 
Mr Montgomery : FooL Crown Svo, 68. 
In the Hands of the Czar. Crown Svo, 68 
The Cardinal's Secret Crown Svo, 6b. 

MILLAR The Mid-Eiffhteenth Century. '* Periods of European 

litanton.** By J. H. Mxllab. Grown 8vo, 5*. B«t 

MITCHELL. The Scottish Reformation. Being the Baird 

Laotnre for 1809. By the Ute Albxaitdbr F. Hitohkj., D.D., LL.D. Bdited 
by D. Hat FLuaira, LL.D. With ■ Biographical Sketch of the Author, hy 
Jamee Ohriitie, D.D. Grown 8to. 6e. 

MITCHELL. Significant Etymology. By Rev. Jambs Mrr- 

OBiLL, D.D. Short demy 870, 78. 6d. net 

MODERN ENQLISH WBITEBa In handy crown 8vo 

▼olnmei, taetefnlly bound, price Is. 6d. each. 

Matthew Arnold. By Professor Saintsbttbt. Second Im- 

preealon. 

R. L. Stevenson. By L. Copi Cobnfobd. Second Impression. 
John Raskin. By Mrs Mxthxll. Third Impression. 
Tennyson. ^ Ain>BBW Lang. Second Edition. 
Huxley. By Edwabd Clodd. 
Thackeray. By Chablbs Whiblbt. 
Browning. By Prof. C. H. Hbbfobd. 

\iOIR. Life of Mansie Wanch, Tailor hi Dalkeith. By D. M. 

MoiB. With Gbuikshamk's Dluetiattonfl. Oheaper Bditton. Grown Sro, Sa. 6d. 

MOMERIR 

Dr Alfred Momerie. His life and Work. By Mrs Momkbik. 

Demy Svo, 128. 0d. net. 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. By Rev. ALPTtBD 

Williams Momkris, K.A., D.Se., LL.D. Eighth Bdition, Bnlaiged. Crown 
8to, 6i. 

Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and a Ne- 

oeeaary Aesumption in dl Positiye Fhiloeophy. Fifth Bd., Bevised. Cr. Syo, ta. 

AgnosticisnL FonrUi Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Preaching and Hearing ; and other Sermons. Fomrth Edition, 

Bn]arged. Grown 8yo, Si. 

Belief in Gk>d. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

The Future of Religion, and other Essays. .Second Edition. 

Grown 8to, Be. 6d. 

The English Church and the Romish Schism. Second Edition. 

Grown 8to, Se. 6d. 

Essays on the Bible. Crown 8vo. [1% thepreu. 
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MONTAGUE. Military Topography. lUustrated by Practical 

BzamplM of ■ Piaotdcaf Sabjeet By MiOor-Qenena W. B. Homtaoux, O.B., 
P.S.C.t late Garrison Instmctor Intelligeiice Department, Author of * Oampaign- 
Inf' in Sonth Afirica.' With Forty-one Dtagrama. Crown 8vo, 68. 

MUNKO. The Daft Days. Third Impression. By Neil Munbo- 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Uniform Edition Novels* 
John Splendid. The Tale of a Poor Gentleman and the Little 

Wars of Lorn. Sixth Impression. Grown 8to, 8s. 6d. 

Children of Tempest: A Tale of the Onter Isles. Crown 

8vo, 8s. «d. 

Shoes of Fortune. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Lost Pibroch, and other Sheiling Stories. Fourth 

Impression. Crown 8to, Ss. 6d. 

Doom Castle: A Bomance. Second Impression. Crown 

8yo, 8s. 6d. 

Gilian the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MUNKO. 

Bambles and Studies in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Dalmatia. 

By BoBKBT MuNBO, H.A., H.D., LL.D., F.B.&B. Second Edition, Beylsed 
and Enlarged. With nmnerons iUnstratlons. Demy 8to, ISs. M. net. 

Prehistoric Problems. With numerous Illustratioiui. Demy 

8to, IOi. net. 

MUNBO. On Valuation of Property. By William Mxtnso. 

M.A., Her lAO^sty's Assessor of Bailwayi and Canals for Scotland. Seoond 
Bdition, Bevised and Enlarged. 8vo, 8i. od. 

MYBES. A Manual of Classical Geography. By John L. Mybes. 

Crown 8vo. [In tkt press. 



NEWCOMBE. Village, Town, and Jungle Life in India. By 

A. C. Nkwcombb. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

NICHOLSON AND LYDEKKER 



A Manual of Palnontology. for the Use of Students. With 

General Introdnotlon on the Principles of PalsBontolqgy. By Professor ] 



. . jlples of FalsBontology. By Professor H. 

Allxths Nicholson and Riohabd Ltdxkkwi, B.A. Turd Bdition, entirely 
Bewritten and greatly Bnlurged. S vols. 8to, £8, 8i. 

NICOL. 

Becent Archaeology and the Bible. Being the Croall 

Lectures for 1898. By the Bev. Thomas Niool, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen ; Author of * Beoent Bz> 
ploratilons in Bible Lands.' Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church History. Being the 

Baird Lecture for 1907. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

NISBET. The Forester : A Practical Treatise on British Forestry 

and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents, and Foresters. By Jobv 
NisBBT, D.CEc. In 2 volumes, royal 8vo, with 285 Illustrations, 42s. net. 

NOBILI. A Modern Antique: A Florentine Story. By 

BicoABDO NoBiLi. Crowu 8vo, 6s. 
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The Edge of Cureamstaiioe. BjEdwasd Noble. Crown dvo, 

01. Cn«tp Kditlon, royal 8to, paper cover, 6d. 

Waves of Fate. Crown Svo, 68. 

Fisherman's Gat : A Story of the Thames Estuary. Crown 

Sto, 6i. 

The Qrain Carriers. Third Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

NOTES. 

Poems hy Alrxd Notu. 78. 6d. net. 

The Forest of Wild Thyme : A Tale for Children under Ninety. 

Orown 8to, 5fl. net. 

Drake : An EngUsh Epic. Books L-ni. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 
Forty Singing Seamen. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 
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Boyal 8to» Od. 

OLIPHANT. 

Fiocadilly. With Illnstrations by Bichard Doyla New Edi- 
tion, si. ad. CBi«plditUm,bOMdi,lkM. 

Episodes in a Life of Adventare; or, Moss from a Boiling 

Btons. CBMaper IdltlOB. Fort Svo, Si. 6d. 

OLIPHANT. 

Annals of a Publishing House. William Blackwood and his 

Sou ; Tholr ManiliMi and vMends. By Mn Ouphaitt. With Four Portndti. 
Third IditkmrDomySTO. Yoli. I. and IL AS, is. 

A WidoVs Tale, and other Stories. With an Introductory 

Kote by J. X. Bauoi. Seoond Bdltton. Orown Sro, 6i. 

Katie Stewart, and other Stories. New Edition. Crown 8yo, 

tflo«h,Si.6d. 

Katie Stewart. Illustrated boards, 2s. 6d. 
Valentine and his Brother. New Edition. Orown 8yo, Ss. 6d. 
Sons and Daughters. Orown Svo, Ss. 6d. 
OMOND. The Bomantio Triumph. "Periods of European 

Literatora." By T. S. Omohs. Orown Svo, Si. net. 

O'NEILL. Songs of the Glens of Antrim. By Moiba QTSvjJm 

Twelfth Imprenion. Grown Sro Si. 6d. 
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Intermediate Text-Book of Geology. By Professor Lapwosth. 

Fonnded on Dr Page's < Introductory Text- Book of Geology.' Grown Svo, 68. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology. New Edition. Revised and 

enlarged by Professor Lafwobth. Grown Syo. [In fh/B pnat. 

Introductory Text -Book of Physical Geography. Crown 

Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Physical Geography Examinator. Crown 8vo, sewed, 9d. 

PARKER. Miss Lomax: Millionaire. By Bsssib Paskxb. 

Grown Svo, te. 

PATERSON. Peggotts ; or, The Indian Contingent By Mab- 

OAUBT Patkbsoh. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen's 

Body-Onard for Scotland. By Sir Jambs Balioub Paul, Advooate ol the SooMlah 
Bar. Grown 4to, with Porioaits and othar Olnstnitiona. AS, Ik 

PEARSE. 

The Hearseys : Five Generations of an Anglo-Indian Family. 

By Golonel Huqh Pbarsb, D.S.O. Demy Svo, 16s. net. 

Memoir of the Life and Military Services of Viscount Lake, 

Baron Lake of Delhi and Laswaree, 1744-1808. With Portraits, Ac. Demy 8yo, 
18s. net. 

PEILE. Clanbrae: A Golfing Idyll. By Pkntland Peilk. 

Grown 8vo, 6s. 

PERIODS OP EUROPEAN LITERATURE. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Baihtsbubt. For JAtt of FoIiMMt, sm |mv< S. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Edited by William Khiqht, LL.Dm Professor of Moral PhUosophy, UnlTsnUiy 
of St Andrews. Oheap Be-issae in Euilling Volunes net. 

[ Jbr LM (^ rolwMt, SM jM^ S. 

POLLOK. The Conrse of Time : A Poem. By Robibt Pollok, 

A.1I. New Iditidi. With Portrait. Poap. Svo, gUt top, Is. 6d. 

PRINGLE-PATTISON. 

Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 

German Answers to aune. Balfonr Philosophical Leotnres, UniTsrsity of 
Bdlnbnrgh. By A. Skth Pbinoli-Pattison, LL.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the 
British Academy, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh Univarsity. 
Fourth Edition. Grown Svo, 5s. 

Hegelianism and Personality. Balfonr Philosophical Lectures. 

'Second Series. Second Edition. Grown Svo, 6s. 

Man's Place in the Cosmos, and other Essays. Second Edition, 

Enlarged. Post 8to, Os. net 
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PRINGLE.PATTISON, 

Two Leotorea on Theum. Delivered on the occasion of the 

H<iHniotntiiBnlil OeUlmMott ol Pdnocton UnlTanity. Oxown 8vo, to 6d. 

The Philosophical Radicals and Other Essays, including 

Ohaptera reprmtad on the FhilcMophy of Bellsion in Kant ud HegeL Grown 
8to, 6ft. net. 

PUBUO GENERAL STATUTES AFFEOTINO SCOTLAND 

frain 1707 to U47. with GhiOBolCHrioAlTkliteudladn. I Tola. Ittse Svo, tt> ta. 
AIM PabUflhed Annnall J with General Index. 

RANJITSINHJL The Jnbilee Book ol Cricket By Fukcb 



PoruLAB BoRiOB. WUh 107 foil-page ninstatttioBa. Blxtti Bditfam. lAige 

erown 8tO| Ob. 
SiAF— t iDRiov. With a aeleetion of the ninitratlona. 

ROBERTSON. 

Early Religions of Israel. New and Revised Edition. Crown 

8vo. [Intheprets, 

The Poetry and the Religion of the Psabns. The Croall 

Leetorea, 18M-M. Bj Jixaa Bobbeibov, D.D., Profeaaor of Oriental LaBgnafes 
iB the UnlTeraitT of Glaagow. Demy 8to, 111. 

ROBERTSON. 

A History of German Literature. By John G. Robkbtson, 

Ph. D. , Profeaaor of GermaB, Unlvenitjr of London. Demy 8vo, 10b. Od. net. 

SchiUer after a Century. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d net. 
RONALDSHAY. 

On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia. By the Eabl o? 

RoMALDSHAT, 1I.P. With nomezoiiB lUnBtratlonB uuf Mape. Royal Ore, 
SlB. net 

Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. With numerous 

XUaatrationB and Mapa. Royal Svo, Sla. net 

RUTLAND. 

Notes of an Lrish Tour in 1846. By the Duks of Rutlakd, 

O.G.B. (LoBD JoHB Mambbbb). New Bdition. Crown Syo, 1b. 6d. 

Correspondence between the Right Honble. William Rtt 

and uharlea Dnke of Rutland, Lord-Lientenaat of Irelaadf 1781-1787. Wltli 
Introductory Note by Jomi I>x7xb of Rutlahd. 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

TheCollectedWritingsofJanetta, Duchess of Rutland. With 

Portrait and DlnatrationB. S yoIb. post 8to, ISb. net 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Account 

of the Women's ABBOciations of Oermany under the Red Oroaa. By the Duohbm 

OF RUTLAHD (IiADT JOHB MaKHBBB). QrOWU 8V0, iB. 6d. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Tears of the Earl 

of Beaoonsfield, K.G. Sixth Adition. 6d. 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 

Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 

Recreation Rooms and Free Librariea. With Remarka ob Starting and Main* 
taining them. Second Bdition. Crown Syo, 1b. 
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A Sequel to Rich Men's Dwellings, and other Occasional 

Papers. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

Encouraging Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms, 

Aims of Ordlds, Nottingham Social Gxiide, Bxisting Institutions, Jke., ftc. 
Grown 8to, Is. 

SAINTSBURY. 

A Historv of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe. From 

the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. By GiOBoa SAnrrsBXTRT, M.A. (Ozon.) 
Hon. LIj.D. (Ab6rd.X Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the TJniver 
slty of Edinburgh. In 8 vols, demy 8vo. VoL I.— Olassical and Medinval Orlti* 
clsm. Ids. net. 

Vol. IL^Froti the Renaissance to the Decline of Eighteenth Century Ortho- 
doxy. 20s. net. 
Vol. III.— Nineteenth Century. 20s. net. 

Matthew Arnold. ''Modem English Writers." Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d 

The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory (12th 

and ISth Centuries). *' Periods of European Literature." Crown Bto, 6s. net. 

The Earlier Renaissance. " Periods of European Literature." 

Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

The Later Nineteenth Century. "Periods of European 

Literature." Crown Svo, 5s. net 

"SCOLOPAX." A Book of the Snipe. By Scolopax. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

SCOTT. Tom Cringle's Log. By Michael Scott. New Edition. 

With 19 FuU-page ulustratlons. Crown 8to, 8i. Od. 

SCUDAMORE. Belgium and the Belgians. By Cyril Scuda- 

MORI. With Illustrations. Square crown Svo, 6s. 

SELLAR Recollections and Impressions. By E. M. Sellar. 

With Eight Portraits. Fourth Impression. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

SELLAR. Muggins of the Modern Side. By Edmund Sellar. 

Crown 8yo, 6s. 

SETH. A Study of Ethical Principles. Bt James Seth, M.A., 

Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Eighth Edition, 
Revised. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SHARPLEY. Aristophanes— Pax. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by H. Sharpley. Demy Svo, 128. 6d. net 

SHAW. Securities over Moveables. Four Lectures delivered at 

the Request of the Society of Accountants in Edinburgh, the Institute of Ac* 
oountants and Actuaries in Glasgow, and the Institute of Bankers in Scotland, 
in 1902-3. Demy Svo, Ss. 6d. net. 

SILLERY. A Curtain of Cloud. By Major C. Sillbry. Crown 

Svo, 6s. 

SIMPSON. Side-Lights on Siberia. Some account of the Great 

Siberian Iron Road : The Prisons and Exile System. By Professor J. T. 
SncPSOH, D.Be. With numerous Dlustrationi and a Map. Demy Svo, ICs. 
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SKELTON. The Handbook of PnbUe HealUL A New Edition, 

B«TiMd bj Jaiob PA*m Maodouoall, Advooate, Beeretury to the Local 
GoTsnimaat Board for Scotland, Jolnt-Anthor of * The Furish GoaneU Ckiide for 
Sootlaad,' and Abuah Kvmut, Chief Clerk of the Local Government Board for 
Bootlaad. In Two Parte. Crown 8yo. Part I.~The PabUc Health (Scotland) 
▲et. 1907, with Kotea. 8a.M.net 

SKBINK Fontenoy, and Great Britain's share in the War of the 

Autriaa Boeeeeeion. Bj F. H. Skbivb. With Map, Plana, and lUnatrations. 
Demy 8T0k na. net 

SMITH. 

Hie Transition Period. '^Periods of European Literature." 

Qsr G. Gkhobt Smith. Crown Svo. ta. net. 

Specimens of Middle Soots. Post Syo, 7s. 6d. net 
SMITH. BetrioTers, and how to Break them. By Lieutenant- 

Ooknel Sir HnsT Smrh, K.C.B. With an IntrodnetioB by Mr S. B. Shiujbt, 
Preafdant of the Kennel dlnb. Dedicated by ipeeial penniMion to H.B.H. the 
Doha of Cornwall and York. Crown Sro^ 68. 

SNELL. The Fourteenth Century. ** Periods of European 

Utantare." 9y F. J. Bvill. Crown 8to, fia. net. 

''SON OF THE MARftHTO, A." 

From Spring to Fall: or, When Life Stirs. By ''A Som of 

na MABam." Cheap UnUocm Bdltion. Crown Svo, 8a. M. 

Within an Hour of London Town : Among ¥^d Birds and 

theiiHamita. BdHed by J. A. Own. OhnpUnlftxEmBdMon. Cr.8vo,8a.M. 

With the Woodlanders and by the ISde. Cheap Uniform 

■ditlOB. down 8VO, 8a. M. 

On Surrey Hills. Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
Annals ox a Fishing Village. Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown 

8vo,8a.6d. 

SORLET. 

The Ethics of NaturalisuL By W. E. Soblet, Litt.D., L.L.D. 

Fellow of the Britieh Academy, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Pioftaeor 
of Moral PhUoeophy, Uniyeiaity of Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown 8to 
6a. 

Recent Tendencies in Ethics. Crown Syo, 2s. 6d. net 



SPROTT. 

The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. By 

GnoBoa W. Sprott, D.D. Crown 8to, 6e. 

The Book of Common Order of the Church of Scotland, com- 
monly known as John Enos's Litorgy. With Hiatorlcal Litrodoctton and Dint- 
trative Notes. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net 

Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James YL Edited, with 

an Introduction and Notee. Crown 8to, 4s. net. 

Euchologion: A Book of Common Order. Crown Svo, 

4s. 6d. net. 

STEEVENS. 

Things Seen : Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books. By the 

late G. W. SnavxMB. Bdited by G. S. Stbbt. With a Memoir by W. B. 
Hiklkt, and a Photograynre reprodnctlen of CoUler'i Portrait. Memorial Bdi- 
tioD. Crown 8vo, Os. 
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STEEVENS. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith, and Egypt in 18d8. Memorial 

Bdition* Crown 8vO| 6i> 

In India. With Map. Memorial Edition. Grown 8yo, 68. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. With 8 Maps and Plans. 

KemorUl Edition. Grown 8to, 6c. 

Hie Land of the Dollar. Memorial Edition. Crown dvo, 6b. 
OlimpseB of Three Nations. Memorial Edition. Cr. 8yo, 6s. 
Monologues of the Dead. Memorial Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
WSth the Conquering Turk. With 4 Maps. Ch. Ed. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

STEPHENS. 

The Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the Farmer, 

Fium-StowHd, PlonghmMi, Bh«plkerd, fiedmr, Fium-Laboaror, Field-Worker, 
•nd Oftlrtile-BiML Dhuriirated wtth muneroog Portwlti of AnlTnalii and Bagravlngt 
of Implwnente. snd Flans of Farm BoikUngs. Fifth Bdition. Beyieed, and 
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bound in doth, each 10b. 6d., or handaomely bound, in I TolQmee with leather 
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STEPHENS. The Eddy. By Riccaedo Stephens. Crown 

8vo, tfs. 

STEWART. Hand Immemor. Reminiscences of Legal and 
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10 FhotograTore Flatee. Boyal Sro, 7a. 6d. 
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STEWART AND CUFF. Practical Nursing. By Isla Stbwabt, 

Matron of St Barfeholomew'a Hospital, London ; and Hkbbibt B. Ouff, M.D., 
F.B.G.S., Medical Superintendent North-Baatem Fever Hospital, Tottenham, 
London. With Diagnuna. In S vola. crown 8to. YoL L Second Bdition. 
8B.6d.net. YoL IL, 8b. Od. net 
Alao in 1 Volume, 5b. net. 

STODDART. John Stuart Blackie: A Biography. By Anna 

M. Stoddabs. Popuujt BpinoH, with Portrait. Grown 8vo, 8b. 6d. 

STORMONTH. 

Dictionary of the Rnglish Language, Pronouncing, Etymo- 

loglad, and Bzplanatory. "Bf the Ber. Jima Bvobmohth. Beyiaed bj the 
Ber. F*. H. Phxlp. Ltbiary Bdition. New and Oheaper Bdition, with Snpple- 
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Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
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Beviaed. Grown 8to, pp. 1000. 58. net. 

Handy Dictionary. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. By 

William Batvs. 16mo, la. 

STORT. William Wetmore Story and his Friends. From Letters, 
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